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of 4 * fer l ſuppoſe oj = 
| hall he be thought worthy, who hath — <A 

"2 under Foot the Son of God; and hath counted 

- - the Blood of the Covenant wherewith he was _—— 
ſanckißed, an unholy "Thing ; and hath done 1 
Z 0m unto the _ of Grace 2 


HE Words now read paſs to the . 
Caſe of Apoſtacy from the Profeſſion 0 
of the Chriſtian Faith: A Crime to 
which Chriſtians, in the more early Ages, | 


were particularly expoſed from the antuppy | 2 
Circumſtances of the Times, | 


Vor. II. 1178 B 
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„ SERMON I 


It is not to be wondered that 8 juſt 


converted to the Chriſtian Faith, however 


affected by its general Evidence, ſhould yet 
be impertectly acquainted either with the 
Doctrines which it taught, or the Privileges 


a which it beſtowed, or the Duties which it 
impoſed ; and therefore liable to be ſeduced 


by the cunning Craftineſs of thoſe who boy's in 
wait to deceive. 
As little is it to be e that Perkas, | 


not yet eſtabliſhed in the Faith, by the full 


Poſſeſſion of thoſe Principles which that 
Faith propoſes, ſhould be open to the Influ- 
ences of Terror,---and driven, by the heavy 
Perſecutions which were raiſed againſt them, 


from that Profeſſion wy ao * em- 
el. 


And, -accordingly, this a the Caſe, 
that, whilſt ſome were ſeduced by the Craf- 
tineſs of falſe Teachers, others were terri- 


fied by the Apprehenſion of thoſe Miſeries 
they reckoned themſelves unable to bear. 
In this infant and weak State of the Church 
our Apoſtle comes in to their Aſſiſtance; and 

in the Epiſtle (of which my Text is a Part) 
he addreſſes them with Two Kinds of Ar- 


guments. | 
27 he Firſt | is drawn. from the A "ay 
| 8 89 
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cellency of their Faith, or of that Religion 
to which their Faith led them; ; and the 
Other, from the 1 Guilt and Danger of 
dep, 1 | 
This Latter (which. is 15 point before me) | 

is thus expreſſed by the Apoſtle; He that 
deſpiſed Moſes his Law died without Mercy 
under Two or Three Witneſſes. Of how much 
forer Puniſhment, ſuppoſe ye, ſhall he be thought 
worthy, who hath gow op under Foot the Son of 
| God; and hath counted the Blood of the Covenant 
with which he was ſanctißed, an unholy Thing; 
and hath done Deſpite unto the Spirit of Grace? 
Theſe Words (as hath been noted already) 
do, in their primary Intention, refer to the 

Caſe of Apoſtacy from the Profeſſion of the 
: Chriſtian Faith ; but, in their Conſequences, | 
will carry us much farther: For, can we think 
that a bare Profeſſion of Faith will be ſuffi- 

cient? May we not deny God as well by our 
Actions, as in our Profeſſion? And will not 
this Profeſſion itſelf, if not anſwered by a 
ſuitable Practice, be an Argument of Guilt ? 
If this be ſo, we may apply theſe Words, not 
unſuitably to our Apoſtle's Intention, to the 
Caſe of Sinners within the Pale of the Church, 
and conſider them as repreſenting the great 


Aggravations of Sin' Under the is oo DW * 


| penſation.” | 
1 5 This 


4 SERMON IL 


This Argument ſhall be diſtinctiy proſe, 
cuted under the following Particulars ; 


E A ſinful Life; under the Profeſſion of in 1 
Goſpel Faith, is an Inſult on the expreſs 
and direct Authority of God himſelf: It 
is 4 treading under Foot the Son of Gad. 

I. It is a Rehunciation of all the Benefits 
\ purchaſed for us by the Sufferings and 
Death of Chriſt; ag Fepreſenting the Bod 
of the Covenant herewith we are nat 4. . 

- as an unholy Thing, An | * 1 
It implies a wilful a mallcichös Oppo- 
e to the Bleſſed Spirit, Who Bath been 
offered to us, and ig ready to cb- operate 

- with us in the D Diſcharge ef our ſeveral 
| Duties: We herely ah . wh. 4 the 

 Sprrit of Grace. ” OP 


4 In reference to'my Fit Head, it away . 


he noted, that all Sin hatſoever, Whether 
: commitzed under e of Gor or he 


t, of themſelves, o on 


33 foo W 


tute it. —— with it 3 
' Kan of a Superior, who hath a Right and 


Power to command us; which Right muſt. 
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SERMON 1 


be ultimately Divine, - — and which Power | 
can poſſibly be exerciſed in its full Extent by 
no one but God himſelf. __ 
We may ſee from hence that the very 
_ Gentiles themſelves, as being ſubject to Sin, 
were ſo likewiſe to a Law ; and, tho without 
a written one delivered by Perſons 1 
commiſſioned, were yet (as the Af @ ex- 
preſſes it) 2 Law » themſekves. _ 
This however is obſervable, that this Law 
by Nature, being 8 diſcoverable only by 1 naturał 
Light, muſt be imperfectiy known by the 
Zenerality c of Mar nd; narrow, as to them, 
in its Principles, —defetive as to its Motives, 
and weakly en forced by the Sanctions 
which ſhould ſupport i it; On theſe Accounts, 
great Allowances ruſt be made for the Con- 
duct of Mailkind under it; for, where little, 
hath been given, much, I conceive, will not 
be requite ir 4. Genes ACE re" under ſuch 
Circumſtances, wr have been vaſtly dif- 
ferent from what we ou ght to eſteem them 
under greater Li ght, and more powerful In- 
ducements: And agreeably our Apoſtle hath, 
on another Occaſion, declared, that rh Times 
of this * God winked at Luut wi, 1 
30]. 
1 15 o ſupply, in me Wh theſe De- 
B 3 fects, 


6 8 E- R M O. N . 
fects, God Was pleaſed to inſtru and to aſſiſt 
Men by his Prophets ; ; Perſons extraordina- 
rily appointed, in ſeyeral Ages, to ſupport 
the Cauſe of Religion, not L only by foretelling 
a better Condition of Things to come, but 
by preſent Directions, as to their Conduct, | 
enforced on them as the expreſs Will of God. 
"Theſe had their Effect in proportion to the 
Capacities and Diſpolitions of the Hearers,; 5 
and here they, failed, were, doubtlels,. a 
great Aggravation o their G it, 
The aw afterward | delivered by Maes 
contributed till more highly, to this End: 
* in this greater Mea ures of Light, were 
"1 afforded : The Rules even of moral 110 
were more diſtinctiy treated in the 1 Ten 
Commandments, than they had 52 be n 
before : "Methods were uſed, 115 a price ar 
Kind of Diſcipline, to ſupport Wo Ve ö 
of the true God, and to exclu e e WR, hip 
of falſe ones: And all theſe x were farther en- 
forced by the Preaching of Ferſons Juper-, 
naturally aftrudted, ſucceeding | one DA, 
through a great Length of Time, ti 85 il U che : 
Captivity of the Fews ;. which very C Captivity 
was brought on them by their inning under 
all theſe 2 Advantages: For, when Ged 
. that the V ee he bad, thus. culti- 
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SERMON L 7 
vated ſhould bring forth Grapes; bl! it og | 
m_ wild Grapes [ Tſar. v. 2]. © 

This leads me to that great Dipenſation I 
am principally concerned to ſpeak of; I mean, 
the Revelation made to us by Jeſus Chriſt ; 
For God, who at ſundry Times, and in divers 
Manners, ſpake in Time paſt to the Fathers by 
the Prophets, hath in theſe laſt _-_ erg wnto 
zes by his Son | Hebr. i. 1, 2.). 

This eminently Divine Teacher Was the 
Perſon. deſigned by God to recover Man, 
ee the State of Religion (which 
Kun been gradually improving under former 
Inſtructions) at length perfect; == by teach- 
ing us diſtinctly what our Duty is in every” 
reſpect, and, of courſe, how groſſly we have 
failed in performing it; ; ==by repreſenting 
to us the Supreme Being in the moſt adore-" 
able Light, his Power as irreſiſtible, — bis 
Wiſdom as unſearchable, his Juſtice as in- 
flexible, and his Goodneſs as ine xhauſtible; 
by diſcovering the Relations which God: | 
bears to us, whether by Nature or by Will; 
whether they concern the Divine Being abſo- 
lately, or the eee Perſons in that One 
undivided Nature; by requiring from us 
the utmoſt we can do towards: conformin g 
ourſelves to his all-perfect Commands and 

* ff 


| amazing 


yet proclaiming Pardon for our paſt Offences 
upon our ſincere Repentance ; --- by ſetting. 


| | before us the moſt excellent Pattern of Duty 
in his own Example;-— by propoſing to us 


the moſt effectual Means both for mme i 
1 of Life, and Eſtabliſhment of 
| ence; — and; laſtly, 1 — 
us s from the View of Motives ſingularly affect- 
ing. By all this he hath fully anſwered the 
Character given of him, viz. Of being that 
Prapbet which ſhould come into the Morid. 
Beyond all this, it-deſerves likewiſe our 
Attention, that, beſide the Excellency. and 


Extent of our Faith, it hath been derived to 


us, not in the Way which had been uſed in 
former Times, by the Teaching of Men di- 
vinely commiſſioned, or even the Diſpoſition 
aß Angels, but by the Authority of the only 
begotten, Son of God; of: One equal in 
Dignity, as being of the ſame Nature with 
the Father himſelf; of a Perſon whom 
the Angels'of God worſhip,” and by whom: 44% 
God madethe Worlds. In this View, the Scheme 
propoſed comes enforced on us in a very par- 
ticular manner. We are nou/ directly tought | 
| of Gad. His Condeſcenon in doing this, is 
And, ſince the Authority which 
2 ht 


ah 12 gane and rh one m 


SERMON I 9 

hope the Effects of it likewiſe would be uni- 

verſal. But ſhould it prove otherwiſe, judge 
what muſt be the Conſequence of our Diſ- 


obedience: For we are not only acting 
againſt full Light, our own Conſciences (if 
we conſult them) reproaching us, but we 
ſet ourſelves at open Defiance with God him- 
ſelf. When he commands, in Perſon 
commands, and we will not obey, muſt we 
not expect, that God will ariſe and maintain 
his own Cauſe, remembering how the fooliſh 
Man blaſphemeth him daily? And when the 
great Tryal comes, what Excuſe can we 
make? --- what Plea in Abatement can we 
offer? Our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf thus ſtates: 
the Matter; / Thad not come, and ſpoken unto 
them, they bad not had Sin i. e. had not 
ſinned ſo heinouſly] ; but now' they have no 
Chak for their Sin; — no Ignorance, no Suſ- 
peicion of Authority to alledge: They have 
ſinned with their Eyes open, perhaps their 
oon Minds reproving them, and againſt 4 
Power juſt ready to overwhelm them. 
It will not be improper (and what I have 
juſt: now ſaid ſuggeſts it) to conſider our 
Bleſſed Lord, the Author of our Faith, 
under another Character; viz. as the u 


ip — and Greer Church. 


Thus 


— 


o RR N l 
Thus he is conſidered in the New Teſta- 
ment as erecting a ſpiritual Empire in Oppo- 
ſition to the Power of Satan, who had ſe- 
duced Mankind from their Allegiance to that 
God, to whom they were naturally ſubject. 
Of this State, or Combination of Perſons 
thus united, he is declared the Head; and 
the Perſons ſo combined are his Subjects, his 
Soldiers, — Perſons concerned to obey his 
Laws, and to war his Warfare. Agreeably, 
thoſe to whom he addreſſes himſelf are ex- 
horted to come to him; thoſe who are con- 
verted are ſaid 70 be given 1 him; he is to 
guide and to direct them as the Captain of 
tleir Salvation, to protect them from Dan- 
ger. to ſupport them under Difficulties, --- 
and at length to reward them with Glory: 
In Truth, a ſpiritual Empire of this Kind 
Was not entirely a new Thing begun under 
the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, but in ſome ſort. 
the Continuation of a former Empire erected 
under the Fewiſh.: For of them was Chr 
alſo the King: By Him was the Law deli- 
vered to Moſes ; it was He who went _ 
them: in the Pillars of Fi ire and Smoak; 
was He who gave them Victory over — 
Enemies; who ſpake forth his Oracles; who | 
fixed. his Reſidence between the Cherubim; 
and, 


* 


S ER MO N I. 11 
and, in ſhort, who goneened, the Hebrews 
with ſupreme Authority: | 

pon this Foot, I preſume, i it is, that Fr 
Chriſt appeared amongſt them in an human 
F orm, he is ſaid 0 come to His Own, — to 
His Own, not merely as he was the Deſcen- 
dant from David, to whom the Jewiſh. 
Crown by Succeſſion belonged, --- but as one 
greater than he, --- the ſupreme Governor of 
their State, whoſe Vicegerent only Da 1 
himſelf could be underſtood to be. | 

In conſequence of this Regal „ over | 
the Jews, a Diſobedience to the Law was a 
Rebellion, againſt God; it was an entire Re- 
' nunciation of his Authority over them ; and 
accordingly puniſhed, as other; wilful Rebel- 
Bons are ont to be, by abſolute Deſtruction: 


, faith the. poſtle, who deſpiſed Moſes his 
—— died wit gut Arg under Two or 7; bree 
uneſſes, - Peer 15 | Dy lf .4, 


hy Let us carry this, on to a 1 2 Power 
under the C riſtian State ; or. rather let us 


cpnſider it as the ſame N either xevived.. 
or. continued. 4 8 this View of the Matter, 
what ought to be our Behaviour, and what 
our Apprehenfion, i in caſe of Diſobedience ?- 2. 
Our Submiſſion itſelf ſhould be abſolute; for 
. A 15 which LY are ſubject is un- 
_ limited; 


_ 
Was: 
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limited; and every wilful and habitual Of- 


' from whence the Aggravation of Sin under 


ö we are fanctiſſed, . aneh Thing. 


fence againſt it, is a Reſiſtance of this Autho- 
rity; in which; if we perſevere, and continue 
unrepentant to the End, and thereby trample 
wider Fovr the Sen of God, in both his Pro- 

and Regal Characters, what muſt re- 
moin but 4 fearful Looking for of Judgment 
and fiery Tndignation, "which ſhall devour the 
Adverſaries | Heb. x. 27.]? What a fearful 


Thing . eee zue dae Fan of a 


II. Fpaſs on now to he Sec 


i eater 


34d 


/ <t 3 


the Goſpel ariſes;'viz. It is a Renunciation ; 


of all the Benefits purchaſed for ys by the 
 Sufferings and Death of Chriſt; as repre. 


ſenting he Blood of the Covenant whirew! 1 


4 


Under the former Head I have * confider ered” 
our Blefſed Lord both in his propbeticat and ; 


regal Characters; in the One, as our Su- 
preme Teacher; in the Other, as our Su- 


preme Governor. I ſhall now take a Step . Z 


_ farther, and conſider him likewiſe as our 
High- Prieſt, offering for us a Sacrifice of 
| Atonement, which none but Ke could offer, | 

the moſt valuable Sacrifice of Himſelf; -— 


as F Fogkening the new Covenant of my 
8 E 


SERMON I 1 


| he made for us with his own Blood; — and, 
in virtue of this, anckiſying; 13 making 
us holy, — at leaſt e us as ſuch 
to the all-holy Father. 
Every Sin committed by us, is an Offence | 
| againſt God, from whom we derived our Be- 
ing, and all the Advantages which we either 
enjoy, or of which we are capable: And, 
| being committed under ſuch ſtrong Obliga- 
tions to the contrary, muſt not calf ſubject 
us to Puniſhment, but, in ſome ſort, demand 
it; for, the Wages of Sin is Death | Nam. vi. 
23-]: And, under theſe fad Circumſtances, 
what can poſſibly relieve us? 
The ancient World depended on Sacri- 
fices, ---the Offering of Brute Creatures infe- 
rior to themſelyes. But theſe muſt be plainly 
inſufficient, when we conſider, that a Sacri · 
fice of this Kind was an Offering to God of 
ſomething that was bs before; that the 
Death of a Creature, incapable of moral 
: 7 can be no equivalent for that of a 
Sinner; — and that, at the moſt, Offerings 
of this Kind could only point out the Death 
which we ourſelves deſerved. = 
The modern Philoſopher will ſay, La 
ance is of itſelf ſufficient for this f. 


For, this being all thatwe are caps le of Jing 
beg K 0 


11 SERMON I. 
in our preſent Circumſtances, it muſt be al 
that God can juſtly expect from us. 

On an Argument of this Kind Two Diffi- 
culties will ariſe ; the One, that ſuch a Re- 

entance muſt be inſufficient of itſelf ;---and 
: the Other, that no Man ever did, or ever 
can, in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, repent 
fully —1 mean, ſo far turn himſelf again to 
God, as to peripem an Obedience every 
way perfect. f 
As to the former, we | ſhould obſerve, that, | 
| having derived from God our very Being, --- 
and being indebted to him for all our ſeveral | 
Powers, he had a Right to the utmoſt we 
could do in his CEE in which, if we 
have once failed, no conſequent Obedience 
can poſſibly repair the Fault: For that which 
would have been no more than Duty, i in caſe 
we had never ſinned, can make no Satisfac- 
tion for the Sinner. _ 

.. Suppoling, however, that a perfect Re- 
pentance; i. e. a conſequent unerring Courſe. 
of, Duty might anſwer this Purpoſe ; . yet 
what can this ayail us, if our moral Powers 
have been ſo impaired by Sin, that ſuch a 
9 is, in our Circumſtances, im- 

ſſible? What, if the beſt we do, prove, in in 


ome — or other, imperfect; and is ſo 
far 


SERMON I 15 
far from making Amends for our paſt Errors, 
that it wants great Allowances to be made 
to itſelf, and cannot bear the ſtrict Survey 
of the all-pure Being? And yet this is, in 
fact, our Caſe, and the deſperate Condition 
in Which we ſubſiſt without ſome farther 
"Two Thins gs. Gebetes do, on this Foot! 
reinain as neceffary to be done for us: Firſt, 
that Pardon be obtained for what is already 
paſt ; and, in the next Place, that a conſe- 
- quent ſincere, though imperfect, Obedience 
be accepted in the Room of that which 1 is 
unſinning and perfect. ' 
To obtain both theſe Ends, our Blefſed 
Lord, out of infinite Compaſſion to Man- 
kind, offered up Himſelf. For this he was 
qualified, as being entirely ſpotleſs, and fo 
needing no Atonement on his own Account; 
--- and, being poſſeſſed of a Divine Nature, 
nothing he did for us could be ſtrictly due 
from him: His Dignity,” at the ſame Time, 
giving ſuch a Value to what he did, as ren- 
dered it a ſufficient Satisfaction for the Sins 
of the whole World. Thus, by his Stripes, 
are we healed, and, by the Sacrifice of his 
Death, are ourſelves reſtored to Life. 
20 conſequence of this; vig. That the 
5 e Death 


i6 SERMON I 
8 Death of Chriſt was a perfect and full Atone- 
ment for us, and, as ſuch, accepted by God, 
we may advance a Step farther, and main- 
tain, that it hath purchaſed likewiſe for us . 
that new Covenant of Grace, the accepting 
us upon a ſincere, without an abſolute and 
perfect, Obedience: For, if this Atonement 
be extended to all Sins, it muſt as well reach 
thoſe whichare commited after Baptiſm, as be- 
fore it; and, of courle, every Sin whatſoever, 
of which we repent, and endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, to avoid: On which Foot, whilſt 
the Death of Chriſt is, in ſome Places, termed 
4 Sacrifice for Sin [ Heb. IX. 26. x. 12.], we 
_ elſewhere read of the Blood of the Teſtament 
[Heb. ix. 20.]; and, in my Text, of the 
Blod of the Covenant,  wherewith'| we are 
e, 
Zut let no Men here deceive . 
ion not think that they are excuſed from 
Duty by that very Conſideration, which en- 
forces it upon them more ſtrongly. The Sub- 
ject before us tends to a very different Point; 
for the Apoſtle himſelf ma us, that Zhe 
| ws abt 18 Ke (Row; ä 
2 | 
N The real State of the Caſe is this : Our 


Bleſſed Lord, by what he hath done and ſuf⸗ 
; fered 


SERMON E . 7 
fered for us, could never intend to encourage 
us in Sin: This would contradi& the Deſign 
of his Coming, and the whole Matter of his 
Teaching. He intended, therefore, to pre- 
pare the Way, and to make us. capable of 
Salvation; without which, all Endeayours to 
reform Mankind muſt be unavailable. @* 
A Capacity of this kind was intended by 
God, and declared to be ſo, immediately 
upon the Fall of Man. The Death, which he 
had incurred, was in Time to be deſtroyed; 
DL and thus the Power of Sin ſubdued. Of 
this, Hopes were given in the very Sentence 
paſſed on Adam. Theſe were afterward nf 
ſtrengthened by occafional Revelations ; ; and = 
| ſtill farther heightened by the Sacrifices = 
every-where offered; which, tho' of them m "i 
ſelves ineffectual, yet acquired a Value from 
a Reference to that all-perfert: Sacrifice which 
ſhould in Time be offered. 

This Grace of Pardon, 3 bein FN” 
neither doth nor can reſpect thoſe Sins in 
which we perſevere wilfully. .An Obftinacy : 
in ſinning, is the Character of the evil Being, 
who is incapable of Pardon: And that, upon 
the account of which the Condition of De- 
vils becomes deſperate, ' can never render 
Men the proper Subjects of F orgivencls. ; 

Vor. II. C 80 


dear Expence. Can he exp 
than ſuch a Senſe of Obligation, as hall pre- 


18 8 E RM O0 N J. 
80 far is the Sacrifice of Cbriſt, dying for 


us, and the Pardon of Sin thereby purchaſed, | 
from diſſolving our Obligations to 2 good 
Life, that in e View it heightens theſe 
Obligations; and we are Now more ſtrongly: 


ound to Obedience, than we were under 


e original Condition of our Nature. 


Let us think what are the Eapedtaton 
which one Man hath from. angther, 


the conferring on him ſome. ſpecial — 
and Favour ; -— What, upon the forgiving 


Treſpaſſes s againſt hi him; — What, upon the 
reſtoring him from the forlorn Condition, to 
which he was reduced by his Miſbehayiour, 
and the purchaſing this Reſtoration at his own 


t any thing leſs, 


vail with him to offend no more againſt ſo 


2 a Benefactor? at leaſt, not to of- 
fend 


wilfully? ? And is gt This the Dale now 


before us? 5 
| — he Eaten u 


be, if the very Condition of conferring this 


Grace were, a Change of Condue, and a 
better Behaviour for the future 
"ſuch a Caſe, a Relapſe into his — Crime 
be a Matter indifferent ?---Or, would it not 


rather prowkes and exaſperate? And yet 


RE _- | tis 
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this moſt truly repreſents the Condition of 
Chriſtians, who offend under the Goſpel 
Diſpenſation. 
Chriſt indeed died for all Men; yet the 
Benefit of his Death ſhall reach thoſe onlx 
who ſubmit to and obey him: To them only 
who amend' their Lives, will he in the Event 
prove a Saviour: And, upon this account, 
| are we exhorted to repent, that our Sins may 
be blotted out [4&s iii. 19.]; and our Apoſtle. 
himſelf teacheth us, that Chriſt gave himſe] if 
for us, that he might redeem us from all Ini- 
guity ; and purify to himſelf a peculiar People, 
 Zealous of good Works ¶ Tit. ii. 14. ]. 
Now, if this be the Condition of enjoying 
the Benefits of Chriſt's Paſſion, then, by not. | 
complying with this Condition, we renounce, I 
them: We count the Blood of the Covenant,. | 
wherewith we are ſanctiſied, an unholy Thing 3. 
i. e. We treat it as uſeleſs, and of no Value. 
to us: And, of conſequence, we offer as 
| t an Indignity to our Bleſſed Lord, as 
e deu, themſelves did of old, whilſt we. 
 crucify him thus afreſh, and put him to an n open 
Shame. ' 
But let us ſtop in Seaſon, whillt i it is yet 
poſſible to recover ourſelves : Let us con- 
fider, that, if we treat contemptuouſly this 
great Price of our Redemption, we have no 
C 2 Reſource 
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Reſource left us ; ; there remaineth no more Sa- 
crifice for Sins [Heb. x. 26.]. And, when we 
come to receive the Reward of our Preſump- 
tion, it will. be one Circumſtance which 
muſt inereaſe our Torment, That even Mercy | 
itſelf could not ſave us. 
| 3. It remains, that I now conſic er a a Third 
| Agafvation of Sin under the Goſpel Diſ- 
penſation; 072. It implies a wilful 54 mali- 
cious Oppoſition to the Bleſſed Spirit, who 
hath been offered to us, and is ready to co- 
operate with us in the Diſcharge of our ſe- 
veral Duties: We hereby do Pa unto the 
Spirit of Grate. _ 

The Expreſſion [dp Deſpite unto the Spirit 
of Grace] muſt fefer us to the Operations of 
theHolyGhoſt; the Third Perſon in the Ever- 
Bleſſed Trinity, who' conſtantly concurs with 
the Father and the' Son in carrying on our 
Salvation. And theſe Operations may reſpect 
either What was done by him, in Confirma- 
tion of our Bleſſed Lord's Authority, or, his 
more general Influence on the Minds of Men 
towards producing in een both F aith and 
Holineſss. : o 
ff we conſider them as reſpeRtingwhat was 
done in Confirmation of our Bleſſed Lord's 
Authority, we ſhould note, that, as Chriſt « 
0 under a an human Form, his Au- 
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| thority muſt, in his firſt Claims of i it, be ſup= 
ported in the very ſame Way as that of any 


other Prophet; and, conſequently, Miracles 


were neceſfary to prove him to be a Perſon 


ſent „ 

It is true indeed our Bleſſed Lord had a 
Divine Nature, in common with the Father 
and the Holy Ghoſt, and ſo might have 


wrought Miracles by his own inherent Power: 


But he proceeded in a different Way. The 
Divine Nature, though united to the Human, 
ſuſpended its own Operations; on many Oc- 


caſions, at leaſt; and the Miracles, wrought 


in favour of his Miſſion, are by himſelf 
aſcribed to the extraordinary Action of the 


Holy Ghoſt. Accordingly, the aſcribing theſe, 


not to the Spirit of God, but to the Devil, 


he declares to be a Crime unpardonable : 


This Blaſphemy againſt the Hoy Goo Halt not 


be forgiven unto Men. 


But though, as not being outſeives Wit 
neſſes of the Miracles of Chriſt, we cannot 
now offend in the ſame Way as the Phariſees 
did, yet the ſtanding out againſt ſuch as are 

ſufficiently atteſted, is an Approach toward 


this grievous Sin; and to continue impeni- 


tent under the Faith confirmed by them, 5 
1 1 23 to oppete theſe Miracles, e 
C 3 5 But, 
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But, in the Arg ument before me, I am 
principally . to conſider the ordi- 
nary Operations of the Holy Ghoſt on Mens 
Minds towards producing in e both Faith 
and Holineſs: For this is one great Privi- 
lege of the Goſpel, that the Holy Ghoſt is, 
in ſome Senſe, given to every Man to aſſiſt 
and confirm him in both. 

A Comforter of this Sort was Fs; 
promiſed by our Bleſſed Lord to his Diſciples, 
who ſhould. come and abide with them for 
ever | John xiv. 16.] ; not only be preſent. 
with them as God's Witneſs for them to the 
World, but likewiſe by an inward Energy 
upon ther. Minds. This, during the firſt 
Age of the Church, was manifeſted indeed 
by ſeveral extraordinary Gifts of Mind ſuita- 

ble to their then State; but, in other re- 
ſpects, it ſerved to produce in them ſuch re- 
ligious Accompliſhments, as muſt recommend 
them to the eſpecial Favour of the Almighty. 
It hath been mentioned before, that every 

Man hath greatly failed in the Diſcharge of 

his reſpective Duties. And, under the preſent 
Condition of his Nature, this was, in ſome 
© fort, unavoidable: For, our very Conſtitu- 

tion having been corrupted, a Principle hath 
been m hereby SD and grown up in us, 
8 vhich 


which bends us the wrong Way: We needed | 


| therefore the Operation of ſome contrary 
Power, which ſhould counter- act this inward 
Biais, and give us a better and more reaſona- 
ble Direction. * 

To this purpoſe our Bleſſed Lord hath im- 


| parted to us what we commonly underſtand . 


by the Word GRraAcz ;-=or, to ſpeak more 
ſtrictly, hath ſent us the Holy Ghoſt for our 
 Aﬀiſtance in our ſpiritual Progreſs. By Him, 
who is firſt imparted to us in Baptiſm (for 


we are then born of the Spirit, John iii. 5.), 


we are afterward directed and influenced; 


fince'it is He who worketh in us to will and to 


do' of his good Pleaſure [ Phil. ii. 13. J. By 


Him we are ſanctiſted, or made holy [2 T6. 


ü. 13.]; and, agreeably to this, all our mo- 


ak or religious Excellencies are aſcribed to 


Him. The Fruit of the Spirit is Love, Foy, 
Peate, Long-ſuffering, Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, 


Faith, Meekneſs, Temperance [Gal. v. 22, 


23.]. If any one hath the Curioſity to en- 


quire, How this Power is exerciſed upon us, 
it will be ſufficient to fay, That poſlibly it 


may be, by the Suggeſtion of good Thoughts; 


— by turning our Attention to thoſe 


. Thou ghts which he ſuggeſts;-— by bending, 


in 4 Way, our Wills; — by inducing us 


C4 to 
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to form correſpondent Reſolutions ; —— by 


confirming the Reſolutions thus made ; — 
and, laſtly, by raiſing in our Minds ſuch 


agreeable Perceptions, as ſhall n and 5 


ſupport our Perſeverance. | 
If it be farther enquired, How we can be 
PSs that any Power of this Kind i 1s exerted 
at all; or, if it be, How we can diſtinguiſh 
it from the ordinary Operations of our Minds; 
the Word of God will aſſure us of the 
former, which, from the very Nature of the 
Thing, we muſt diſcern is poſſible; and, 
from many Circumſtances which attend us, 
muſt appear likewiſe probable. And what if 
there ſhould be no particular Marks, whereby 
the Actions of Grace are diſtinguiſhable from 
 theOperations of our own Minds? The Thing 
will not be leſs credible, merely becauſe it is 
by us unaccountable. Hear what our Bleſſed 
Lord himſelf faith upon the Point; The Wind 
bloweth where it lifteth; and thou heareft the 
Sound thereof, but canft not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth : So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit ¶ Fobn iii. 8.]. In 


F ort, as God acteth upon the Minds of Men 


"A conſiſtently with their Liberty, He muſt do 
it in a moral Way; in a Way agreeable to 


our Natures ; and, e in ſuch a 
— oo | | - ONE 
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ene as muſt leave us to judge of the Divine 
Operation rather from the Effect produced, 
than from the Manner of producing it. 
Now, if this be the Caſe, then the Ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit are capable of being 
reſiſted by us. The good Thoughts, which 
he ſuggeſts, may be unheeded; his Motions 
may be withſtood; and every thing elſe, 
- which he offers for our Service, may be neg- 
lected. . This, we ſee, may be; and happy 
were it, if this never in fact happened. 
But, when it doth happen, the Holy Spirit 
is ſet forth as grieved upon our account [ Eph. 
iv. 30. ]; as, on the other Hand, we are told, 
that there is Foy in Heaven upon the Repent- 
ance of a Sinner [Luke xv. 10.]. So gra- 
cious is God to us, and ſo defirous of our 
Salvation, that though, in Strictneſs, he be 
incapable of Joy or Grief, yet, according to 
human Forms, he is, on theſe different Oc- 

N repreſented as affected by both. 

If this be attended to, will there not ariſe 2 
another Aggravation of every Sin committed 
under the Goſpel? For, in this Caſe, we 
not only diſobey God, but we withſtand him 
in his tendereſt Endeavours even for our own ; 
| Service. | 


9 have been Gill rel | 
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about the gin againſt the Holy Ghoſt;-- that 
Sin, I mean, which is declared to be unpat- 
| donable by our Bleſſed Lord himſelf : And 


thangh, upon a thorough . — it _ 
will appear, that the Sin, thus ſpoken of, 


Was peculiar. to the Time of our Bleſſed 


Lord's Miniſtry, yet it deſerves our moſt fe- 


_ rious Attention, that as every Sin wilfully 


committed againſt the Suggeſtions of the 


| Holy Ghoſt, is a Reſiſtance. of him, and a 


Stief to him, ſo it muſt make very near Ap- 


proaches toward this Sin. To this Caſe may, 


in ſome degree, be applied wWhat our Apoſtle 
faith; I is impalſible for thoſe who were once 


enlightmned, and have tafted of the good Mord 
of. God, and the Powers of the World to come,, 


they ſhall fall. away, to renew them again to 
epentance [ Heb. vi. 6.]. And ſhould this 


happen, that the Holy Ghoſt, by deſerting 


us, ſhould leave us to ples eee and we, in 


conſequence of this, ſhould die in our Sins, 
we mult then be loſt for ever; ſo that, upon 

the whole, there will be no great Difference. 
between theſe Two Caſes: For, if the One 
bea in, which, upon account of ſome Cir- 


cumftances, cannot now be committed ; yet 
the Other (viz. Final Perſeverance in ſin- 


ing) 1 is what neither will, nor NA can, 


* 
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pe forgiven. The Event will be the ſame in 
both Inſtances, though the Ways of pro- 
ducing this Event be not fo. | - 
Nor is this all, that Deſtruction muſt be, | 
| on ſuch a Foot, certain; --- the Circumſtance 
of forcing this Deſtruction upon ourſelves, in 
oppoſition to the moſt ſacred Remonſtrances, 
will heighten it. To do Deſpite to the Holy 
Spirit,---to the Holy Spirit of Grace, even 
in the very Exertion of this Grace itſelf, is 
ſuch an Aggravation of Guilt, as muſt de- 
mand the ſevereſt Inflictions of Puniſhment.. 
And therefore our Apoſtle very movingly 


preſſes j it upon us, How ſhall we eſcape if we | 


neglect, and much more if we DEsPIsE, fo 
reat a Safvation | Heb. ii. 3.) | 
From what hath been advanced, One Con- 
cluſion doth naturally offer itſelf: And it is 
this; From hence we may infer the Import- 
ance of Good Works in the Affair of our Sal- 
vation: For, in proportion as Sin (which is 
either the Abſence, or the contrary, of Good 
Works) is aggravated, the Importance of 
them, in the Affair juſt mentioned, muſt, 
of courſe, be heightened. | 
- + « This Concluſion is ſo manifeſt, and the 
PDPoctrine itſelf fo expreſſly taught in Holy 
| Scripture, that one might think no > ONE, who 


hath. 
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alizing it, they have carried it beyond the 
Comprahenſions of Men of ſober Senſe ; and, 
in this Way, have given Occaſion of Blaſ- | 
pheming to the Infidel, and of e 5 
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| hath the leaſt Regard for an Authority of this 


kind, could poſſibly diſpute it: For, whilſt 
theſe Words are therein read, Without Holi- 
weſs no Man ſhall ſee the Lord [ Heb. xii. 14.]; 

whilſt this moſt poſitive Direction of our 


| Bleſſed Lord remains upon Record, Not every 


ane that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven,---but he that doeth 
the Will of my Father, which is in Heaven 
Matt. vii. 21.] ; and whilſt the Meaſures of 


| Proceeding at the laſt great Day are declared, 


even by Truth itſelf, to turn on Feeding the 


Hungry, Compaſſion to the Stranger, viſiting 


the Sick, and the like,---the Point I have now 
advanced mult appear to be eſtabliſhed on an 

unſhaken Foundation : And other Foundation 
can no Man lay, than that which i is lad by 


| Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 


But it hath been the Misfortune, Wi well- 
meaning and ſpeculative Men have, in ſeve- 


ral Ages of the Church, been apt to refine. 


on the Religion given us by Chrift : And 


whilſt they have endeavoured (as they 


thought) to improve its Intereſts by ſpiritu- 
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The Obſervation now made will be juſti- 
fied, by obſerving in what Manner the Doc- 
trine of Good Works hath been ſometimes 
treated : For, finding that great Streſs is laid, 
in many Places of Scripture, on GRACE ;--- 
that by his we are pardoned [| Rom. v. 18.]; 
--- that by his we are ſaved [ Acis xv. 11.]; 
— and that eternal Life i is none other than 


the Gift of God | Rom. vi. 23.] ; - they have 


concluded, that nothing can to anyPurpoſe be 
done on our Part, but to accept of this Grace; 
jo to aſcribe any thing to the Good Works 
we perform, hath been thought to derogate 
from the Freeneſs and Excellency of Grace: 
On which Foot, as the Infidel muſt triumph 
in the Ill-· judged Oppoſition between Grace 
ſo ſtated, and the reaſonable Ground of this 
Grace,---ſo the Wicked will be hardened in 
the Commiſſion of Sin, whilſt he is taught, 
That the Practice of Good Works is of no 
manner of Conſequence. 

Ihe true State of the Matter ſeems to be 
this;---As, agreeably to what hath been laid 
down before, Repentance can make no 
Amends for Sin, fo the Pardon of Sin muſt 


be entirely owing to Grace; — to Grace, I 


mean, as the inward Principle moving 
4 the N . to Srant it, FI it 


ſhould Wh 
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ſhould pleaſe him, in his Wiſdom, to pres 
| ſcribe ſome neceſſary Conditions, on which 
this Favour is beſtowed. The Neceſſity of 
fulfilling ſuch Conditions will in no way de- 
rogate from this Grace itſelf ; fince, without 
it, the Guilt of Sin muſt ſtill remain on us; 
and the Sinner, though repentant, being till 
' a Sinner, he muſt be accountable for the paſt 
Violations of God's Lap. 

We maintain therefore not only the Ne- 
ceſſity, but even the Rank and Dignity of 
| pardoning Grace, in the ſtrongeſt Manner; 
ſince it is to bis only we can owe our Hopes, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt we can do. 
Works, of themſelves, will not profit. Grace 
or Favour muſt precede theſe very Works: 
Grace likewiſe muſt accompany them (for it 
is by the Affiſtance of this that we work) 5. 
* when we have done our beſt, we ſtill 
need a farther Grace; I mean, a favourable | 
Allowance for the Imperfection of theſe 
Works themſelves. N 

We may carry the Matter ſtill farther, and 
affirm, not only that Grace is neceſſary, in 
order to Salvation, on the Foot of our preſent 
fallen State, but that it muſt have been ſo 
Iikewiſe, in caſe Man had never ſinned at all. 
Even then Rectal Jag muſt. 2 5 been n * 
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Sit of Cod: It muſt be that, which he was 
under no Obligation to beſtow, other thaw 
what ſhould ariſe from the Determination of 
his on free Will, and a gonfaquent —_— 
to beſtow it. 

Pray, could any Man have a Right 0 
ing itſelf before he was created? Could he 
have any Right to the Continyance of this 
Being? Might not God, without being ac- 
. countable, withdraw this Being, if he ſhould 
ſ o pleaſe? What Right then could he have 
to an eternal Continuance of this Being; 
andi this likewiſe in ſuch a State of Happineſs, 


2s we underſtand by ETERNAL Liege? Per- 


haps this may carry the Matter a little farther 
chan the zealous, Contenders for Grace may 
havie-thaught of: And yet this is no more 
chan may juſtly be contended for. 16-46 
But, though we maintain that Grace (i. e. 
gratuitous Favour) was neceſſary, even in 
the moſt perfect State of human Nature, yet 

Good Works were, even then, the Condition 

of enjoying it: And this we ſee, not only 
from the expreſs Words of God himſelf | i 
the Day that thou cateſt of the Fruit of the Tree 
thou ſhalt ſurely die, Gen. ii, 17.],---but like- 


Viſe from Matter of Fact: For Man fell 


from this Grace by Diſobedience; — and 
2 | a "Pp 


explode it. WS | 
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thereby entailẽd on us a Corruption of Na- | 
8 ture, and a Forfeiture of Happineſs. 


Whilſt we maintain this Kind of Doctrine, 


iet no Man charge us with favouring any De- 
gree of Merit in in Good Works, if the Word 


| Merit be underſtood in the ſtrict and proper 
Senſe of it. I know none who contend for 


that Sort of Doctrine but the Members of 


the Church of Rome; and theſe, I conceive, 


contend for it, not as being really convinced 
of its Truth, but only as it ſerves their In- 
tereſt : For common Reaſon, as well as the 
moſt expreſs Declarations of . W 
Merit there cannot 5 ith: reference. 
our Conduct towards God, unleſs we wire 
capable, in ſome Way or other, of betrering 
his Condition, and that likewiſe by perfor | 
ing what we were: under no Obligations to 


perform. But God is all- perfect, and all- 
happy ; and we, conſidered only as Crea- 


tures, are incapable of doing any Good, 


which we are not, in virtue of that very Re- 


lation, obli ged to perform. Let us conſult 


Scripture, where we find Jacob, a Patriarch. 


of high Character, thus expreſſing his Senſe. 
of the Matter; I am not worthy of the leaſt 


| 121 1 the Aa -which God bath * unto. 
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b Bis Servant Gen. xxxii. 10.]; and our Bleſſed | 


Lord himſelf declares, When ye have done all 
thoſe Things whichare commandedyou, ſay, Weare 
unprofitable Servants; we have done that which 
2oas our Duty to do. | Luke xvii. 10.] In ſhort, 
_ Merit carries with it a Claim of Right to 
ſomething on the Foot of our own original 

Ability; which is entirely inconſiſtent with 
the Character of a Creature, who is depen- 
dent for every thing, which ** either hath, 
or can poſſibly do. 

And yet, though we do in theſe ſtrong 
Terms diſclaim all Pretence to Merit, pro- 
perly ſo called, ſtill we dare not fay, there 
is nothing of real Value even in our beſt Per- 


| formances. Let us put a Caſe: Suppoſe our 


Actions were perfectly right; i. e. exactly 
conformable to the Divine Law, as thoſe of 
our Firſt Parent were during the State of In- 
nocence; would there, upon this Suppoſi- 

tion, be nothing valuable in theſe Perform 
ances? Would not God look on them with 


an Eye of Approbation and Complacency, as 


he did on the Works of the Creation When 


they firſt came out of their Maker's Hands? 
And could he approve of what was, in no 
reſpect, valuable? Are we not told, that the 


Ornament of a meek and quiet 5 is, in 
Vor. II. 3 the 
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the Sight of God, of great Price? [ 1. Pet. ii 
4.] And that, 7 the Sight of the Lord, -4 
Death of. his Saints is precious ? LÞjat. cxvi. . 
4 
LURE 18 5 0 is valuable: What ; 18 
perfectly ſo, is perfectly valuable: And there- 
fore, whatever implies an A pproach towards 
what is right, muſt be ſo likewiſe in Propor- 
tion: Even the loweſt Degree of moral Ex- 
cellency (for Degrees of it there are moſt cer- 
tainly) ought not to be utterly deſpiſed ; not 
only as ſuch lower Degrees lead us on to 
thoſe which are higher,---but for this Reaſon 
alſo, that they carry with them ſomething in 
its own Nature excellent. Upon account of 
this it may be, that, in the popular Uſe of 
Language, Good Actions are frequently 
termed WorRTayY; and the Word MzriT is 
ſometimes uſed in this large Senſe, by Perſons 
who diſclaim the Popiſh Notion of Merit 
moſt perfectly. And though Expreſſions of 
this kind may not be exad, yet all Languages 
abound in them ; --- they are readily under- 
Rood by all that hear them; and every candid 
> man makes ſuch Allowances for them as 
the popular Uſe of Language requires. 
I To: go, on: Though, in our Account of 
Things, there be ſomewhat of real Value in 
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Good Works; we muſt maintain however, 
"hot this can afford no Ground for Confi- 
_ dence: For, if we have nothing which is 
properly our own ; === if we are indebted to 
. the Supreme Being, as for our Exiſtence, fo 
likewiſe for every Power we enjoy; if it be 
by Him, that we are made capable of per- 
forming Good Works; and, which is more; 
if the very Power of working them cannot 
be exerted, but by his Concurrence with us, 
—— then we can render nothing to him, 
which we had not firſt received: And; z# 
we have received it, how can we boaſt as if we 
bad not received it? I. Cor. iv. 7. ] 

In truth, there is ſo little Room for boaſt- 
ing left us, that, in every View we can poſ- 
fibly take of Man, we ſee nothing but what 
will mortify our Pride, and ſerve to keep 
down all high Thoughts in reference to our 
moral Condition: For, beyond what hath 
been juſt now noted, that Man muſt, by his 

very Nature, be dependent ;—and therefore 
in bis bet State, his moſt innocent Condi- 
tion, altogerber V. anity : Ho much lower 
_ ought we to fink in the Eſteem of ourſelves, 
when we confider Mankind as fallen from 
Virtue, -=-corrupted in his Nature, --- with a 
_— Biaſs within him, --- contending per- 
| -" OS "oP 


. _ 
petually with this evil Principle, over which 
he is unable to get the better, but by a Power 


which is not his own :---When we conſider 


farther, that the Progreſs which we make 
towards this Victory, is not at once, but gra- 
dual and ſlow; not to be perfected in 
this Life and therefore, that the very beſt 
Men, when they have done their beſt, have 
| gone no farther than to render themſelves 
the proper Objects of Mercy, — how ought 
we to proftrate ourſelves before the Divine 
* Majeſty !---and to ſay, after all our Chriſtian 
Labours, Not unto us, not unto us, but to * 
Name be the Praiſe ! [ P/. xv. 1.] 

| Having thus finiſhed what I propoſed on 
my general Subject, I ſhall now addreſs 
myſelf to Three Sorts of Perſons, by Way of 
Application ; and theſe are, the Good, the 
Weak, and the Profligate. 

To the Goop I would addreſs mayfelf;- in 
order to enforce on them Perſeverance. 
They have the Happineſs of having made a 
good Progreſs in the Chriſtian Courſe, and 

of being eſtabliſhed in it in a great Degree 
already: They have felt the Pleaſure of do- 
ing Good; — have had a comfortable Senſe 
of God's Favour; — and even enjoyed the 


5 re of what they _ to enjoy hereafter; 
Theſe 
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Theſe Things of themſelves are great En- 
oCouragements. Still let them conſider, that 
they are yet in a State of Tryal: Their Con- 
dition is not abſolutely fixed: They may not- 
withſtanding fall; for all Tryal ſuppoſes a 
Poſſibility of S This ſurely is a Ground 
of Caution; and they cannot attend to this 
Girenmaſtance. too cloſely. _ 
L- et them conſider (for it infinitely imports 
e to conſider it), that, if they ſhould 
fail, all their paſt Labours in Religion are 
loſt: For, theſe are the Words of Truth 
itſelf, When a righteous Man turneth away 
From his Reghteouſneſs, and committeth Iniquity, 
and dieth in it; — for his Iniquity that be hath 
done, ſhall he Fl [Exek. xvii. 26.] - 
Yet this, bad as it is, muſt not be ade 


all. His former Senſe and Experience of 


_ what is right, will make his Fall from it the 
more heavy; will cut off all manner of Ex- 
cuſe for his Conduct; and, whilſt it produces 
in him a Regret for what is loſt, will heighten 
the Miſery. which he hath n * him- 
an 
Hear what S. Peter faith on this very | 
| Caſe ; If, after Men have - eſcaped the Pollu- 
ions of :the World, through the Knowlege of 
eur 8 and Saviour Je 2 Chrift, they are 

Pr D 3 again 
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again entangled therein, and overcome; 24 


latter End is worſe with them than the Begin. 
ning; for it had been better for them not to have. 


known the Way of Righteouſneſs, than, after 


they have known it, to turn from the holy Cum 


mandment ured unto n = Per. ii. 205 5 


1 


To the Wears I wal addrofs myſelf, 
in order to ſtrengthen and confirm them. 
_ Theſe, though they have entered on a reli- 

gious Courſe, yet have not proceeded far. 
Their State is as yet unſettled. If they make 
good Reſolutions, yet theſe Reſolutions do 

often fail them. They feel an evil Principle 


within them, with which they are contend-. 


ing, and over which they find ſome Ditfi- 
culty to get the perfect Victor. | 
However, I: net Sch an theſe deſpair; 
nor in the leaſt abate their moſt earneſt and. 
vigorous Endeavours. They have a ſuperior 
Power ready to aſſiſt them, if they will ac- 
cept his Affiſtanee; and which will enable 
them to become. more than Conquerors. 2 
It is true, they are as yet only 1 in a daa i 
five: State: | But! ſtill, as it is progreflive, 
Things will mend every Day: The. Diffi« | 
_ Culties of Obedience will wear off: Duty 
ak Showers more 1 Their preſent 


8 
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Diſpoſitions, however weak, will improve 
into Habits : And Habits, once confirmed, 


2 will become reigning Principles within them. 


But ſee the Conſequence, if they ſhall 
happen to draw back. Their Proſpect muſt | 
not only be dark, but dreadful. By quench- 
ing the Holy Spirit, which had hitherto been 
their quickening Principle, and would in 
time have produced in them a confirmed 

ſpiritual Life, they will find it very difficult 
to reſtore themſelves. Perhaps they may 
never be reſtored at all; and then all that 
hath been ſaid concerning the Aggravation 
of Sin, will affect them moſt grievouſſy: 
God will be provoked; and Who may ftand. 
in his Sight when he is angry? 

I chall, Laſtly, addreſs myſelf to the Pro- 
I FLIGATE, to reclaim them, if I can, from 
the dangerous, and almoſt 1 Con- 
dition they are in. 

Theſe being as it were dead in Treſpaſſes 
and Sins, muſt be awakened, and alarmed 
by the Terror of that Deſtruction „which is 
Jaft ready to overtake them. 

But Perſons of this Character do not often 
reſort to Places of ſacred Inſtruction: They 
are even in Love with Darkneſs ; and come not 


to the Light, leſt their Deeds ſhould be reproved. 
Py iti, 20.] . Yet, 
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Vet, if there be any of that Sort now pre- 


ſent, to THEM I addreſs myſelf. Perhaps 


the Solemnity of the Place may, in ſome _ 


fort, affect them, and make way for the In- 
ſtructions ee offer. 


| Conſider, therefore, before it be too Pong | 


It is no Matter of Indifference which is now 


before you. It is your All. Your eternal 
State is the Queſtion. An Eternity of inſup- 


portable Torment is juſt opening upon you; 
of which if you have any Senſe, you mult 
_. wiſh to avoid it; for no one can chuſe Mi- 


ſery: And, if you wiſh this, you 1 muſt en- : 


deavour, if poſlible, to elcape it. 


_ Your Condition indeed is very deplorable ; 3 
but not quite deſperate. Your very Senſe of 


Danger (if ſuch a Senſe you have) will mi- 
niſter ſomewhat of Hope. God willeth nat 
the Death of a Sinner : He had rather be 
 frould turn, and live. To him therefore ad- 


dreſs yourſelves, for the Mercy of Pardon, 8 


and for the Aids of Grace, with a full Re- 


ſolution, in Concurrence with that Grace, 


to amend the Error of your Ways. On Re- 


ſolutions of this kind God will beſtow a 
Bleſſing. By this Bleſſing on your o. 
_ earneſt Endeavours much may yet be done. 


The 8 Thief, a Perſon more obnaxious 


- than, 
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than, I hope, any of you are, was yet re- 
ceived even at the laſt Hour. His Sincerity 
made amends for the Shortneſs of his Time, 
and the Want of Opportunities. 
I leave this upon your Minds: And ſhall 
now cloſe my Diſcourſe with this "earneſt 
With, in behalf of myſelf and every other 
Chriſtian, that we may all duly conſider the 
Aggravations of Sin, and the Conſequence 
attending it; and then we ſhall never be in- 
duced by any Deſires, or Hopes in Life, — 
or by any Fear, or even Pains of Death, to 
fall from God. 


85 Now to God the Father, &c.. Amen, 


SER- 


SERMON II. 
Reflections on the Diſpute between 
ST. Paul and Bananas. 


Kere XV. 39. 


Ard the Contention was ſo ſharp between them, 
that they departed aſunder one from the other. 


T is One great Advantage to the Saered 
+ Hiſtory, and ſuch as muſt give it high 
Credit with every reaſonable Man, that 
e the ſtricteſt Impartiality in the 
ee. Relations of Facts which it delivers; 
neither aggravating beyond due Bounds the 
Actions of bad Men, nor concealing the Er- 
rors and Miſcarriages of the God. 
 _ Evens Moſes, the great Miniſter of God 15 
delivering the Jeuiſb Law, and Author of 
the ancient Hiſtory of the Jeus, did not ſpare 
„„ : himſelf; 
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himſelf ; but recorded his own Faults, as 
well as the Follies and Diſobedience of that 
| People: And St. Luke, who hath given us 
Accounts, of the firſt Preachers of Chriſti- 
anity, . interſperſed, his Relations with Re- 
marks on thoſe Great Men's Failings: Bythis 
ſhewing, that Men's Faith in the Goſpel doth 
not fland in the Wiſdom or Righteouſneſs. of | 
Men, but in the hows neſs and Power of 
F 
Out of che many Jams to this "OY 
which are obvious and ready for our Uſe, I 
| ſhall chuſe to inſiſt at preſent on the Particu- 
lar which the Text records;—the Diſpute be- 
tween Sf. Paul and Barnabas; which was 
carried to ſuch an Height, that they broke off 
Communication with each other; and, part- 


ing aſunder, each adhered firmly to his oon 


Project, and Fake it as 0 fur as he ee . 
could. : 
Such a lm, in the very Infaney of the | 
Chriſtian Church, -muſt have a bad Appear- 
ance, and be likely to be attended with per- 
nicious Conſequences. | This Conſideration 


_ ought to have prevailed with the unhappy 


Diſputants to be yielding and moderate. But 
they ſeem to have been too far governed by 

their Paſſions :- They did not ufficiently at- 
| HY tend 


— 
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tend to the Reaſon of the Thing, and the 


Neceſſity of their Affairs: And the Effect 


might have been deſtructive, had not Provi- 
dence interpoſed to bring Good out of Evil, 
and to turn the very Paſſions of Men to its 
own great Purpoſes and Deſigns. | 
The State of the Caſe was this: By the 
| joint Labours of Sf. Paul and Barnabas, 
Churches had been planted in ſeveral Cities; 
after. which, ſome Time having been ſpent 
in ſettling Affairs at Antioch, St. Paul was 
deſirous of viſiting thoſe Churches.-—In this 
they both agreed: But then a Difference 
aroſe between them about one of their Aſſo- 
ciates in this Work. Barnabas was determined 
# take John with them, whoſe Surname was 
Mart. But Paul thought not good to take him 
with them, who departed from them from Pam- 
| » phylia, and went not with them to the Worb; 
ver. 37, 38. It doth not appear with Cer- 
tainty from this Hiſtory, for what Reaſons. 
Marg had formerly deſerted them; Whether 
he had any juſt and ſufficient Motives for do- 
ing ſo,---Or, whether he were diſcouraged by 
the mere Difficulty of the Work before 


them. But it ſeems this Mark was Kinſman 


to Barnabas [vide Col. iv. 10.], which was pro- 
W tho Ground: of, his extraordinary At- 
1 tachment 
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tachment to him; and the jealous Apprehen- ; 
Gon that Markt might deſert them again, 
upon the Appearance of new Difficulties, in- 
duced Sf. Paul to carry the Matter farther 
chan in Reaſon and Prudence he ſhould have 
done. That Barnabas ſhould bear a parti- 
cular Regard to his Kinſman, is not to be 


wondered at: And that S. Paul ſhould be 


. | ts perſiſt fo reſc 


ſuſpicious of a Perſon, who had failed them 
formerly, is no more than might naturally 


be expected. But yet, there doth not appear 


to have been any ſufficient Grounds for ei- 

ther Side to eſpouſe his own Opinions ſo 
ſtiffly, to diſpute the Point fo eagorly, and 
, as to hazard the Peace 
of the Church, er ee ee | 


Chriſtian Cauſe. 


F tee Balewee immetalible; 

whilſt kept within proper Bounds, — | 
| Intereſts of Religion are of much higher 
more than me, be is not worthy of ne | Matt. 
X. 37-]. And fo again, If a watchful Jea- 


_ louſyoverevery thing which regards the In- 


tereſts of Religion be neceſſary, yet even This 
„ DAE i too far, if it degenerate into 


| Hrs penal and eſpecially, i it ſhall run 
a Man 


2 
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A Man into certain Difficulties, by avoiding. 


ſuch as are merely pofib/e. 


* * 


Having thus explained the Caſe of S7. Paul * 


5 ani Barnabas, and the Miſunderſtanding 
Which aroſe between them, I ſhall beg 

Leave to make one Obſervation on this Hif- 
tory and it is this: 

From the Characters of theſe Two zealous' 
. Propagators of our Faith, compared with 


their Conduct on the preſent Occaſion, it - 


will be natural to make this Remark ; viz. 


That the very greateſt and beſt Men are 


lable to Infirmities. 


So far as this regards what Is nals it is 2 


Matter of Fact, and capable of being ſup- 


as other Facts are, by Hiſtory and 
ce: In which View of the Thing 1 
may demand, What Perſon hath there been, 


among mere Men, againſt whom no Ohjec- 
tions can be made? If Moſes, the meekeſt 


Man upon Earth, was yet tranſported, on a 


certain Occaſion, with Exceſs of Anger; 


and if Fob, who is ſet forth to us as the 


wm 


Pattern of Patience, did yet, in the Height | 
of his Affliction, utter Things which he un- 5 


derſtood not; where ſhall we meet with a 


perfect and unexceptionable Character? The 
e contain the — thoſe 


who 


* 
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who were under the more eſpecial Guidance | 
of God's Spirit: And yet in this Hiſtory 
wee are ſo far from finding an entire Per- 

fection in any mere Man, that ſome Errors 
are noted in the very beſt. The Adultery of 
David. the Idolatry of Solomon, the Per- 
wa fidy of St. Peter, and the Cowardice of all 

5 the reſt of the Apoſtles, who deſerted their 

=; 4 Lord in his greateſt Extremities, are all Evi« 

F .' _ dences how defective the moſt conſummate 

human Virtue is, in the preſent State at 

leaſt, and till we are removed out of this 
ſinful World. Where then are we to look 
for Inſtances of complete Excellence? Not 

, +5 BY among the vulgar Heathen, whoſe Cor- 

. ruptions were as great as their Ignorance; 

; Not amongſt the ancient Heroes and Go- 

vernors of the Vulgar, who were generally 

mamore wicked, becauſe more inexcuſable; 

4 a . laſtly, Not even among the Philoſo- 

5 pheis, whoſe Doctrines did, in many In- 
ſtances, reproach their Lives; and who, at 
the beſt, were rather leſs criminal as. en- 
tirely innocent. . * 
Trlhus the Matter will appear on the Fo 00h 

of Hiſtory; and, if we conſider what our 
own Experience teaches concerning the pre- 


ſent nen of our Natu re, thus it muſt 
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be: For human Reaſon (in moral Matters 
eſpecially) is weak, whilſt our ſenſual Paſ- 
ſions and Appetites are ſtrong ; from whence 

it happens, that the right Ballance being loſt; - 
our confequent Actions will be uncertain and 
irregular. But, when I ſpeak of the Weak- 


neſs. af human Reaſon in moral Matters, I 


do not here trouble myſelf whether it be ca- 
| pable; by its own Strength, of fixing the 

moral Rule, or no: We Chriſtians having a 
Divine Inſtitution to direct us, are leſs con- 


2 cerhed about any other ſufficient Guide. At 


| preſent I conſider Reaſon only as that Princi- 
ple which applies and makes the moral Rule 


hal in which: rep © r en ap, _ * 


our Reaſon fails us, or its Operations are ſul 
pended by the more powerful Sollicitations 
: of Paſſion, ſo far we ſhall come ſhort of what 
might have been expected otherwiſe; and be 5 
liable to frequent moral Diſorders. edt 
Who chen is there bo little aoquainted ei 
ther with himſelf or with the World, as not 
to know, that the beſt moral Rules, and even 
thoſe which in Theory Men approve, fre- 
quently become ineffectual, becauſe they are 
not perpetually preſent to their Minds 
becauſe, if preſent, they are not ſufficiently 
attended to; — — becauſe, if attended to 
. == _ 
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in ſome degree, yet the ſeveral Motives, 
which ſhould enforce the Practice of them, 
are out of View; and becauſe the Execution 
of thoſe. Sandtions, by which moral Rules 


are ſupported, is diſtant, whilſt Temptations _ 
to fin are ready and urgent. It is the proper 
ua d againſt all theſe 
Inconveniencies. But doth our Reaſon do ſo? 


Or, indeed, in the preſent State of Things, 
can it be 3 to do ſo univerſally and to 


Effet ? 
Beyond this Weakneſs on the Part of "OG b 


| ſon, doth not every Man feel within him a 
- ſecret Enemy, a Part even of himſelf? I 
mean, Deſires ariſing from the animal Con- 
fſtitution, which, having a wrong Turn from 


the Beginning, grow faſter than Reaſon itſelf 


does; inſomuch that, before we come to the 
full Uſe of our Faculties, they fix a ſort of 
Empire over us, of which they muſt be diſ- 
poſſeſſed, before an uniform Courſe of Virtue. 
can be carried on. During this Contention 
between Two oppoſite Principles, and till an 
abſolute Victory can be obtained, we ſhall 


not only find the Operations of Reaſon re- 


ſiſted on many Occaſions, but on many like- 


-wiſe entirely over-ruled ; ſo that this Diſpute 


- willbeattended, as moſt others are, with a 


4 I _— 
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Variety as well of Diſappointment as Succeſs: 
And after all, when we have done our beſt, 
and made as great Advancements in the moral 
Character as we can, yet there will till re- 
main ſo much Weakneſs in the Underſtand- 
ing. ſo much Perverſeneſs in the Will,. — 
ſo much Impetuoſity in the Paſſions, and 
theſe all conſtantly ſollicited by outward 
Temptations, —that it cannot be expected but 
ſome things, more or leſs, will be wrong, 
and unfit Deny" the ee infinite 
| Tue 
From this Stats of the Caſe, —though w we 
but defend the Conduct of the Two 
Great Men recorded in the Text, yet much 
may be pleaded in Abatement of their re- 
ſpective Demerits. The general End of both 
was noble. Each meant to purſue this End 
in the Way which to each ſeemed moſt uſe- 


ful: But they differed about this Way; and 


which of them judged moſt rightly, is not 
perhaps ſo eaſy to be determined. This only 

can be ſaid; That ſince the taking Mark 
With them, or the leaving him behind, was 


by no means neceſſary to their viſiting the = 


re it is Pity ſuch a Point ſhould cre- 
ate any Matter of Diſpute at all: But, when 
— to be diſputed, and each appeared to 
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be ſo much intereſted i in che Affair, it is 4 
much greater Pity it ſhould be carried ſo far, 
| —that neither ſhould yield any thing to ths 
other; ——— eſpecially where their com 
Cauſe was ſb likely to ſuffer by the Diſpute, 
Hand where the yielding Perſba, by making 
a Sacrifice. of his n Inelination, mult, 
upon the whole, have gained merh greater . 
Viet ry than he could loſe. 
E may he proper to paſs on from the gerd 
r Caſe of St. Paul and Barnabas to our. 
= and ſee whether ſomewhat may not 
be concluded, from the . een lee 255 5 
of Uſe eyen in the prafpnt Times. 8 
From the Reflections already ed wy 
0 2juftReproof efthols Perſons, who 
pretend to a ſinleſs Perfection, and exact the 
lame from others, or at leaſt recommend it as 
attainable in the preſent State. But hath this 
Perfection appeared in any mere Man, Wh 
bath gone before us? Or, indeed, conſider- 
ing the Condition of our preſent Nature, ang 
he Circumiſtances of the World Can it bo 
expetted in any one? A Time was, When 
Man ſubfiſted in a State of Innocence; for 
God created him in his own Image: But did 
. os — ? When Sin en- 
rruption through: the 
| whole 
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whole human Frame: Corruption, thas E 
duced, hath been ever ſince propagated: 

Me perceive it in others; we feel it in our- 
ſelves; and the conſtant Experience of al! 

Ages confirms what Sf. Pow delivers on this 

Point; * That the Good which we would, we | 

do not; and the Evil WINE WENN 

that we de. Nom: vii. 19, ]) 
Thus, perhaps the P er feckioniſ will ay, 

; the Matter may ſtand on the mere Foot of 

human Aby; For here he affects to be 

modeſt, and is ſo far from allowing top much 

TT to the Advantage of Nature, that he detracts 

fron it that very Excellence, which is eſſential 

t our Nature, The Language in which he 

ſeems to delight, will be ſhocking to others; 

din, That Man, in his aaa anc 1 

Hf Devil; Hal If- Beaſt! — eee - = 

Hut is this a true Reproſuttation n 

tural State of Man it der Whence then 

can he riſe to « finſeſs Perfeſtioh;£-the Str 
even of Angels, the beſt and hoſt excellent 

Part of the moral Creation? We no WHers 
read Accounts, in any- ſober Writer, of the | 
moral Perfection ſuperinduced o Beats et 

=. the finteſs Perfection fuperinduced on 

- But all this he aſctibcs'ts the Gras 

4s Wha out De. 

„„ ME. tk, 
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| | ſeit, ſo without our Concurrence. We allow 


too Grace all that can be allowed to it; all that 
| | Scripture will warrant, and ſober Reaſon can 
4 admit of: But Scripture never mentions De- 
vils as the Objects of Grace: And, in the 
Accounts of ber Reaſon, as Beaſts are no 
moral Agents, they muſt be Subjects inca- 
pable of moral Influence: So that, accord- 
ing to the foregoing Repreſe: 
natural State of Man; he is fe f trom be 
capable of ſinleſs Ferie pus hat he is en- 
tirely pee of- . moral, Pi 1 by | 
ar: n J 0 
FT ke Perfectioniſts, PK ys ores 3 5 
in their Pretenſions from their own avowed 
| Principles. But we need not take this Ad- 
vantage. Let us conſider the Matter on a 
more reaſonable Foot, and ſee whether the 
BY Grace of God, operating on ſuch a Creat 
g as Man, and under ſuch Circumſtances. ag 
= Man ſubfiſts in during the preſent State, can can - 
be ſuppoſed to e! in An a ka Er 
„ 5 
PST os bs this Parpaſewe are 3 to jote 
that by Grace (according to the common 
Senſe of the Word) we are not to underſtand 
| Sho irvefiiable n God n we ſhould 
= Is wa ge Es | Grace); 
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Grace); — but we mean, that moral Appli- 
cation to, or Influence on, the Mind by the 
Supreme Being, which is intended to pro- 
duce a moral Effect in a moral Agent. Iam 
not obliged here to go any farther into this 
Subject; and have noted this at preſent 
merely to fix the proper Meaning of the 
Word, and prepare the Way to an Argu- 
ment I would mention. 

Naw, If this Acount be true, " how the 


' Fe) 
1 5 


. Effects of the Divine Grace on Man muſt be 


proportionable to the Diſpoſition of his Mind, 
and the Circumſtances which attend him: 
And therefore, if his Condition in both re- 
ſpects be ſuch as qualifies him, not for the 
Attainment of entire ſinleſs Perfection here, 
but only for the making nearer Approaches 
towards it, we muſt conclude, that, not- 
withſtanding the Grace of God, Man muſt 
ſtill continue in a greater or leſs Degree im- 
perfect; which Imperfections, though inca- 
pable of being entirely removed in the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution of Things, ſhall ceaſt in 
another State to come hereafter; in which, all 
Temptations to Sin being removed, the Di- 
vine Grace ſhall have its complete Effect; 
in which the Underſtanding | ſhall; ſee more 
ns the Will chuſe more  iferectly, and 
Aotder.. the 


3 * 
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the Affections, unſollicited by vicious EY | 
and gently led by the Holy Spirit, ſhall eter- 
nally conſpire with the Underſtariding and 
the Will in producing the moſt conſummate 
Virtue. Here all irregular Paſſions ſhall ſab- 
fide, the'Fewel which onee fupported them 
being removed; and the Differences between 
the Two great Men in the Text {though 


. - they had not been compoſed: before) be made- 


up for ever; each wondering, in forme fort, _ 
at Kitnſelf, how he cane to differ wh tis 
other; and thence diſcerning, in a mot 
perfect Manner than he did — his | 
own paſt Imperfections and Errors. . 

I ſhall juſt note one thing more bn this 
| Points That the Imperfection of our moſt 
improved. moral State, during the preſent 
Life, is not a mere viſion: 
ported only by Pretences of Reaſon, but 
agreeable with the Scripture Accounts, will 
appear from hence, that S. James tells us, 
leh. iii. ver. 2:] In many Things we offend 
; and St. Fobn, II Jobn i. 8.] ve Jay | 
Flut we-have no Sin, op dire ur dur * FRM 
the Trath is mt in u6. e lan nn L 

1 ops E-may'now-elfume his Nane e * 
Truth ſufficiently proved and juſtified: But | 
dee of this Kind, hel apptted 
| fight, 


LY 
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_ ſequences, ſo, by a Miſapplication, they ara 
capable of being perverted: ts the A 
gerous and worſt Purpoſes. | e ä 
pus as to the Point I have kithdels gon · 
fidered; the refleing on the Infitmity'of 
our prefent moral Condition may Have, and 
ſometimes hath had, oppoſite Effects on Per- 
ſons of oppoſite Tempers; who going into 
Enxtremes on different Sides, and applying 
this Truth in Conformity to thelt own 
Diſpoſitions, have run themſelves either into 
Prefu 5 — — che one hand, 


: Duty on petal ys g 9 1 
Ihe former are the Gay, e Aly, "hand 
Thoughtleſs; who loving Pleaſure, and care- 
ing not for the Trouble of watching and ct. 
trouling their Paffiors, have been willing to 
perſuade themſelves, that, ſince their utmoſt 
| Endeavours will not ſecure them againſt 27 
Sin, they need be lefs ſollicitous about the 
avoiding any Sin. I do not ſuppoſe Perſbns 


of this Humour to be entirely diveſted of 


moral Principles: Th They may ſee and know, in 
many Inſtances, what oo ght: But reflect. 
ing, that, Hay! — endeavour to do 


op 
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up to the Purity of their Principles ; — and, 
having obſerved many Errors in the Per- 
formances even of the beſt Men, they chuſe 
to lay aſide a Care, which appears to them 
ſo uſeleſs: They charge even their worſt 
Sins not upon themſelves (as in truth they 
ought), but upon the Conſtitution of thei F 
Nature; and fooliſhly perſuade. themſelves 
either that Sin is no Offence to God, or, if 
it be ſo, will moſt readily be excuſed by him. 
And thus, by the Perverſion of a ſalutaryß 
Truth, they are gradually led on from one 
Sin to another, till at laſt they ſink themſelves 
in the very Depth of Corruption and We 5 
edneſs, | 
In my Application to fach e as he, 
| 1 would remind them, that God requires the 


utmoſt that we can do. We are to love him 


with all our Heart, and all our Strength. [Luke 
x. 27.]. And if the unhappy Condition of 
our Nature be ſuch, that we cannot do all 
we would, — chis Conſideration muſt be 
a wretched Excuſe for not doing what we 

: might have performed by Care. It is true, 


no one is abſolutely perfect ; But, then, are 


we incapable of making any Approaches to- 
wards Perfection? ? And are we not concerned 


; — . 0 
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entire Perfection is unattainable? Surely there 
are Degrees of moral Excellence. To be not. 
quite abandoned, is ſomething: To be vir- 
tuous as to the main, though this Virtue be 
attended with many and great Imperfections, 
is better: And to attain to ſuch a Degree of 
habitual Holineſs, as to fall into no groſs 
Acts of Vice; — to have the Underſtanding 
_ rightly informed as to the Matter of Duty; 
the Will, in all material Points, conform 
able; and the Paſſions fo rightly turned, as 
rather to aid than hinder our Obedience: 
this is a State the moſt highly deſirable: It 

is the State which God expects we ſhould at- 
twtein to; and ſuch a one as we may attain, by 

that Care and Application which we are apt 
to uſe in other very concerning Affairs. Ido 
8 not: fay, that the Generality of Chriſtians do, 

in fact, proceed, thus far: Moſt Men are too 
indolent in a Matter the moſt i mportant that 
can be imagined: But yet, there are Men who 

haye gone thus far; and all others might do 
ſo likewiſe, under like Circumſtances, and by 
equal Care: And if Men can be prevailed 
with to do this, or to go ſo far in the doing i it 
as the Circumſtances of their Caſe will admit 
of, we have all Reaſon to believe that a mer- 
- eilen 10 wil . focht e. and 


8511 accept 
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10 thas which be hath mo 
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. . 142 
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this leads me on t0 that 
other Mifapplication of the Doctrine ad- 


— and ich I mention juſt befaro; 
2 auen 


. 2 4 a 
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hence ariſing being inſupportable, their Rea- 
ſon is quite overborn; they run themſelves 
into Diſtraction; and, by this means, prevent 
the Poſſibility of returning to a better Judg- 
ment of Things. Or, if this ſhould not 

prove the Caſe, yet another Conſequence is 
to be dreaded: The Deſpair of doing any 
ting acceptable may damp all Endeavours 
toward doing it. Thinking their Caſe cannot 
be rendered worſe than it is already, they 
may become utterly regardleſs of their Ac- 
tions; and, fince they know not how to an- 
ſwer the too high Demands of a ſcrupulous | 
Conſcience, take the Method which other 
deſperate Debtors are want to do; via. en- 
deavour to lay aſide all Thought of their 
Condition. And thus 3 too fuperſtitious Ris 
Sour, if not correfted, may be found to end 

mite ——_ profligats and bande Courſe | 
Parton of this Caſt, es ca 


deſerve, as well as need, all the Aſſiſtance 
that can be given them: And as their Dif- 
eulties ariſe from a Principle in itſel£ right, 
but. only rendered wrong by being ſtrained 
deo far, fo, in our Application to them, we 
maſt uſe or Bndearowr 30 keep den within 
„ The 

8 | 
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The Perſons, I am here Wwinse bed with, 
| — be perfect: And they are ſo far richt, | 
that, as the Rule ſet before us is perfect, and 
as the great Example propoſed for our Imi- 
4 tation i is, in n like manner, perfect, ſo we are | 


.. Rule, 1 to Wen after this Brample. But 


chen it ought to be no Diſcouragement to us, 
tat, after having uſed theſe Endeavours, we 
ſtill fall ſhort of both; becauſe the Equity 
of the Goſpel comes in to our Aſſiſtance. 
This is plainly a Diſpenſation of Mercy. It 
is founded on the Conſideration of our De- 
pravity, which renders us incapable of com- 
ing up to the Strictneſs of our moral Rule; 
and is intended to fave thoſe, who could have 
no ſufficient Aſſurance of Salvation on any 
_ other Foot. It not only explains the Rule of 
Duty more perfectly than had been done 
before, but points out the Abatements which 
zn all-merciful Being is diſpoſed to make as 
d our ſtrict Conformity to this Rule; and 
(which is ſtill of higher Comfort) it unfolds 
the Reaſons on which God hath been pleaſed 
to make theſe Abatements, and to receive us 
to Favour. It had been Matter of high Con- 


ſdolation, if we had only Hope given us, that 


* nnn 
: - hath 
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hath been done amiſs: But ſince he hath in 


the ſtrongeſt Manner confirmed this Hope, 
— and ſent his own Son into the World to 


make Satisfaction for the Sins of Mankind, 


What Room is there left to deſpair of that 


Favour, it is ſo much our Intereſt to embrace? 
The whole is now put within our own Power. 
Eyery Man may do his beſt; to ſuppoſe * 
otherwiſe, were abſurd: And to do our beſt, 


is all God expects from us: It is What, if 
done, He will approve; and, in nee 
of ſuch Approbation, will reward. 


There is one thing ſtill behind, which 7, 


ought to adminiſter Comfort to thoſe; who 
are apt to lament moſt feelingly the Imper- 

fection of their preſent moral Condition; I 
mean, that the very Occaſion of their Grief, 
when rightly conſidered, is an Argument in 


their Favour. They are dejected, becauſe 


they diſcern ſo great a Diſtance between the 
Perfection of their beſt Actions, and that Ex- 
actneſs which the Rule of Duty preſcribes. 
But can Men diſcern this, and afflict them- 


ſelves on the Diſcovery, without having that 


Senſe of Duty, which is itſelf an Excellence? 


Without having that Goodneſs of Temper, | 


which cannot fail of recommending them to 


an ee God In ſhort, without be- 


* 
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8 ing poſſeſſed of ſuch a Principle, 46; bikes 

Dixine Grace affiſting, will enable them to 
$9 on eo higher Degrees, and in time raiſe | 
them (in the next Eife at leaſt) to that very 
Ferfection they aſpire after ?- 

I have thus far conſidered the Goel Mil- 
applications of the Doctrine before us: It will 
now be proper to ſee what uſeful DeduQions 

may be made from it. Thoſe I ſhall mention 

directly relate to Practice, and ſhew how, 
from the very Conſideration of our Imper- 
fection, 5 ee on; 

N E 6 improve and better ourſelves. 0 — 

I © To this Purpoſe we may obſerve, that the 

| | more imperfeck we are (if chere yet re- 
mains in us any Ability of doing right) the 

more are We concerned to uſe our utmoſt Vi- 


D = as > RAP Ours wh a Yun of Diſtreſs 
„2 Danger. But the Reflection on both 
tm keſe (if duly attended to) will induce us to 


Aàſe all our Strength to eſcape this Danger, 
ans to relieve ourſelves under this Diſtreſs. 
The moſt watchful Care therefore, and the 
moſt earneſt _—_— in our — Don- 


| 3 a f | our elne 1 are melt An ot 
=_ ee ee 
= Aition. 5 : We 
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obferve farther, that our moral 

1 — by the 
Fall of our firſt Parents, and ſo much farther 
impaired by many unhappy Accidenits in Life, 
that, according to Str. Paul, Rom. vii. 18. 
though 20 will be. profent with us, yer bow to 
perform that which is good, we find not. Bit, ,, 
weak as we are in this reſpect, we ate not 
quite” deſtitute. —= God's Grace, Which is 
ſuffieient, is likewiſe ready to aſſiſt us: And 
though of ourſelves we are, as it were, no- 
thing, yet can we db all things through Chrifh, 
who ftrengtbeneth ns. Theſe Things being 
laid together, the Coneluſion will be mani- 
feſt; that, as we are 'concerned'ts be earneſt 
in our Supplications for the Divine ace, e 
are we likewiſe, when obtained, to aſeribe to 
the GI y of that ſpiritual Succeſs, which 


-greath ite Hf de GT 
4 "Theſe — mighe be farther 
| Enlarged upon; and indeed they well deferre 
to be ſo: — payne would ehuſe to ir- 

fiſt on ſome other Zonſider: | 
3 to the Caſe of Se. Pauliandi Barnes 

bn. I have grounded this Diſcourfe on the 
unhappy Diſpute which arofe between themy 
and Lam willing to keep that Point conſtantly 
in my View. 15 V GA . Ti }1ftt US 25223 
Vor. II . F Here 


2 
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Here then we ſhould obſerve, from Ton- 
ſidlering the Errors of the To great Men 
before us, and the general Infirmity et our 
Nature, which their Errors exemplify to us; 


——we- ſhould obſerve, I ſay, what Charity 


we are concerned to uſe in en A 
perfections of one another. 


We are not indeed diſunctiy infortied 


concerning the Diſpute between Sr. Paul and 
Barnabas. We are only told, that the Conten- 
tion between them was ſharp ; and that the 
Event of it was a thorough: Breach; between 
them: Vet, from the Circumſtances, we 
may gueſs, at leaſt, at the Particulars of the 
Diſpute. The main Point, as I noted in the 
Beginning, was built on a Queſtion, whether 
they ſhould take Mart with ä 5 
ſociate in their Labours; a Perſon who; on 
the one hand, was nearly: related to Barna- 
Las; and, on the other, had deſerted his Fel- 
Labourers in Pampbylia, and went not 
wirb them tothe Wark, i» It is natural to pre- 
fume, on this Occaſion, Sr. Paul might 
e As Partiality of Barnabus, who was 
o unreaſonabl attached to his Kinſman 
that Bar likewiſe might blame the 
jealous: Temper of Se. Paul, which would 
not * him to _ any Allowances for 
£6323 257 11 x4 the 
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the Excuſes of his Kinſman; or 5 admining | 
the utmoſt, would needleſly conclude, from 
a Perſon's having done One wrong Thing, he 
muſt be incapable, of ever doing a right 
Thing. This might perhaps be farther ag- 
gravated. Sr. Paul might poſſibly reproach 
Barnabas with his late undue Compliance 
with St. Peter, when, being carried away 
with his Diſſimulation, he gave too much 
Countenance to the Superſtition of the Jeuiſb 
Converts: As, on the other hand, Barnabas 
might, in his Turn, reproach the indiſcrete 
Warmth, of St. Paul, which had heretofore 
carried him into extreme Lengths, and made 
him, in the worſt Senſe of the Expreſſion, a 
Perſecutor of the Church of God. "Thus: poſſi» 
bly (for we can only gueſs at this) Matters 
| might be -arried- in this Diſpute: But, af 
they were ſo, have we not Opportunity to 
ſee enough in the Conduct of each, to blame 
the Behaviour of both? In this Caſe, St. Pau 
ſaw- the Errors of Barnabas; and Barnabas. 
was not blind to the Errors of Sr, Paul: And 
each of them (if he would have, reflected 
coolly) muſt have ſeen his own Errors Had 
they done ſo (as every one is more concerned 
to enquire; after his own. Miſtakes, than to 


e thoſe: of others), their Behaviour to 
3155 = WY each 


„ 
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| bach cher muſt have been differe 


| that is, By reflecting on the Diſpute between 
thoſe Two great Men, and that more general 


: Each 


ere 
| thari the ocher ould poſſihiy do; ho con- 
| fequently; ach would have been more tender 
in denſuriug the other's Miſtakes, than that 
ether could allow himſelf to be. Not to in- 
ſiſt; at preſent, that viewing the Actions of 


another Man in an iinperſect Light, and cho 


7 wy; ba gr 


to the more'fecret Circumſtances 
ef the Agent, we ane unfit Judges concern 
ing the Demerit of the Offender. This muit 
be left ito that ſupreme Arbiter, who ſees 
through, and knows, all things; and will, 
after making all equitable. Allowances, re- 
ward;every Man according to his Works. 
-I have One Concluſion more to offer; and 


Pointwhich- it hath given me Occaſion to re- 
mack, we ought to learn mutual Forbearance 
and Forgiveneſs of each other, in Caſes of 
private Infult or Injury. The Contention 
between: Sr. Paul and Barnalus was, as I 
have obſerved, arp; and, in the Courſe of 


it, it is by no means improbable, that each 
_ might have ſaid ſome things Aare 


n 1 i. were ſo, e 
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wiſe had an Opportunity of ſhowing, IL. will 
not ſay his Humonity, but his Chriſtian Tem- 
pet and Diſpoſitien. However, they parted, 
each being too much warmed to ſettle 
again, till me time at leaſt ſhauld paſs: 
And then, no doubt, they returned to their 
old Affection, though the general Concerns 
of the Church never ſuffered them to come 
together afterwards. ba 

On this Occaſion we likewiſe ſhould re- 
flect, that, in Caſes of the ſame Nature, we 
perhaps may be equally blameable ; and, 
conſequently, needing Forgiveneſs, in ſome 
degree, ourſelves, ſhould be ever ready to 
excuſe or to forgive others: Or if, in any 
particular Diſpute, our own Part ſhould be 
entirely right, and we the only injured Side, 
yet we ſhould look a little farther, and ſee 
whether, on ſome other Occaſion, we may 
Not need even Forgiveneſs from our Brother, 
Yet, be this as it will, the Conſciouſneſs of our 
oven man y Imperfections muſt ſhew, that we 
need at leaf Forgiveneſs from God; and with 
what Face can we implore this, if we are 
_ cruel and unmerciful to our Neighbour ? 

I ſhall cloſe what I deſigned to offer at 
PR with theſe Words of the wiſe Son 
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Sirarb; One Man beareth Hatred againſt 


-gnother, and doth be ſoek Pardon from the 


Lord — . "hone 10 — 2 Man, which 
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1  AerTs XV. 39. 


* ET 


| And 6 th ane was ſo ſharp FM * 
that a b er afunder one e. from the other. 


T was a Remark made by ſome of the 


ancient Heathens on the Conduct of the 


Firſt Chriſtians to one another, that 


they. were united together in the ſtricteſt 
Bands of Friendſhip and Affection. And 
this was moſt certainly true as to the main; 


otherwiſe it would not have been acknow- 


leged by their very Enemies themſelves. Yet, 
Wh even this great Badge A Chnkianity was 
F 4 not 
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not ſo conſtantly worn by every one, as to | 
edmit no Exceptions to the general Cha- 
_ racer,” from the Inftance now 
before us; in which Two of the earlieſt 
Propegstors of our Faith (on en Occaſion 
which bf all others ſhould have united them) 
_ from each other,---diſputed,---grew 
ſitiye, inflexible; and, at length 
carticd þ atters ſo far, as to ſeparate from 
each other entirely. The Text fays, The 
Contention between them was fo ſharp, that they. 
departed aſunder one from the other : And then 
it follows, that Barnabas root Mark, and 
failed to Cyprus; ; and Paul choſe Silas, and dex 
_ parted. | 
_ deplorable Inſtance this of human In- 
fiemity | That Two ſuch excellent Perſons as 
St. Paul and, Barnabas, Fellow labourers N 
and Aſſociates in the Goipel, and "YL 
zealous for the Succeſs of it, ſhould be pb 
exceedingly ſharpened eint each other, s 
to. be oe of no Nieaferes of Accomme- 


bs 


what ane Have 9 eee if 
kind Previdence had not prevented it; vi. 
The Hindrance of that 1 which each 
F = arneſtneſs As' 


3 
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As theſe were Perſons of high Diſtineten 
, in the Chriſtian Church, it might have hap- 
pened, that each ſhould have drawn to him 
a confiderable Number of Followers. It 
would, in this Caſe; have been the Intereſt 
of each Side to endeavour the Support of it- 
ſelf at the Expence of the adverſe Party. 
This would naturally have widened the Dif- 
ference. The Difference, thus heightened, 
would have become Enmity: And an En- 
mity within the Bowels of the Church, muſt 
have'been infinitely more prejudicial than any 
Oppoſition i it could poſſibly meet with from 
abroad. But God ordered it otherwiſe; and 
(as 1 ſhall have Occaſion to note hereafter) 
promoted this Cauſe by thoſe Means, which, 
in an human Wey of thinking, 62 2 have 
: Fan its Ruin. 
I have, in a former Diſcourſe on chele 
Words, taken Occaſion to obſerve from 
hence, that the very beſt Men are liable to 
Infirmities. This Point I have proſecuted as 
diſtinctiy as I then judged neceſſary and 
mall now proceed to fuch farther Obſerva- 
tions on this Piece of Hiſtory, as do moſt 
N e e and are of general 
Uſe 1 in Life. 
As wy wax Obſervation related to the 
EE "mA 
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Imperfection of the general moral Character, 
even in the greateſt and beſt of Men, it may 
not be amiſs to carry my Reflections a little 
farther, and to note here, that there are ſome 
particular Infirmities to which each Man is 
more eſpecially liablte Q. 5 
This likewiſe may be . on _ 

- Hiſtory before us. For though the Conten- 

tion between St. Paul and Barnabas be One 
Fact, and from its Nature equally blameable 
in both, yet the Cauſes which led to this 
Contention were different: In the one, it 
ſeems to have ariſen from Jealouſy, and an 
ovet-great Suſpiciouſneſ about the future 
Conduct of Mark; in the other, to have 
been owing to a Fondneſs for his Kinſman, 
and an unjuſtifiable Prejudice in his Favour. 
Theſe are Errors of different Kind "i though 
the Effect produced by them were the fame: 

And, probably, theſe were, ſuch Errors as 


In reference many "pe may Selle 
Omething not 2 em [this . N 


is * given concerning him; ; viz. In 
à Matter which he took to be reli gious, he 
was ſo exceedingly mad againſt the Firſt Chri- 
opal fat be — them even to Arange 
"22-4 Go 
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Cities. This was founded in Zeal : 
| R 
might affect the Cauſe he had eſpouſed; and 
this Jealouſy, not being under exact Regu- 
lation, puſhed him on to all the Extrava- 
gancies of religious Perſecution. — Indeed, 
as we have ſhorter Accounts concerning Bar- 
nabat, we may not be able to collect his 
Temper from other Inſtances, in certain re- 


ſpects ſimilar; yet, from the ſingle Caſe no 


before us, we may conclude, with great Pro- 
bability at leaſt, that an Attachment to his 
near Relations, to Mark eſpecially, was his 
principal Weakneſs; ſince we do not find he 
was ever drawn into any other Action ex- 
_ ceedingly wrong; and: fince this cannot rea- 
| nbi be imputed to any other Cauſ. 
What is here obſervable 3 in the Characters 
| of theſe Two great Men, is but a Repre« 
ſentation of what may be found, in a greater 
ud leſs Degree, in all Men: For, as no one 
is perfectly righteous, ſo there is no Man en- 
tirely wicked either in Degree or Kind. De- 
fective we are in every thing: But yet the 
very worſt Men have ſome Qualities, of one 
ſort or other, laudable; and the very beſt 
have ſome Infirmities, which are more eſpe- 
12 Djembſhehig: their Characters. 
Ihe 
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The Truth of this La be 


| ee from the Hiſtory of paſt Ages, 


and from our on daily Experience: But, as 
the producing Inſtances to this Purpoſe would 


it, in 2 Matter fo well 


And therefore I ſhall juſt ale che Liberty w 


remark; that upon the Preſumption, or ra- 
ther theacknowleged Certainty ofthis Truth, 
wo proceed in forming the diſtin - Chat 
racters of Men. We ſay, one is covetous; 
another voluptuous ;-another ambitious 3 and 
another revengoful By allwhich'we do not 
mean, that the Perſans ſo deſcribed are liable 


ich — — ra] 
Gllicit! chem more frequentiy, chan others 


are wont to da; and, of conſequence, are apt 


to determine them to more and ee 


S434 
„ 4. 
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It may be; and hath been farther ann 
that certain Ages of the World have been 
more eſpecially addicted to Certain Vices 3 
that particular Nations and People are, in this 
reſpoct like wiſe, diſtinguifhed from others; 
Qualitics.of an evil Sort 
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| il more in one Climate than another;--= 
that almoſt every Kind of Profeſſion or Art 
betrays ſome peculiar moral Infirmity in thoſe 
who undertake it; and, laſtly; that ſome 
more diſtinguiſhing Weakneſſes are proper 
to the ſeveral Seaſons of human Life. Thus 

Vouth is inconſiderate and impetuous; the 
middle Age ambitious and enterprizing; and 
old Age, tenacious of what it poſſeſſes, and 
Pauene n enen. When theſe 
general Obiervations, founded on the Expe- 
rience of all Ages, and conformable to our 
ovrn moſt exact Notices; hen theſe, I 
ſay, are confidered, we ſhall find leſs Occa- 
ſiom to endeavour the Confirmation of the 


| Truth before us, by particular Inſtances.” We 


may ſee it in the Sroſs; and, therefore, 4 
more minute Confirmation muſt be uſeleſs. 
But, if this be fact, that every Man hath 
his own peculiar Infirmities, and is more ex- 
poſed to the Commiſſion of ſome Faults than 
Curioſity at leaſt, and perhaps of Uſe, 0 en · 
quire from-whence ſuch an unhappy Condi 
tion ariſes? The Solution of this Queſtion (if 
it can be done to tolerable Satisfaction) will 
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them with more Succeſs to ſtrengthen their 


Meakneſſes, and woe! their. own. moral 
Diſorders. - Ld 


To ſay . 
ko orruption .of Our Nature, derived to us | 
from our Firſt Parents, is to aſſign a Cauſe 
which, no doubt, hath had its Influence; 
becauſe, from hence we become not only 


liable, but diſpoſed to Sin ; But then i it may 
not be ſo eaſy, from this Principle alone, to 
account either for that Variety of Paſſions, in 


which ſome Men differ ſo. much from others, 
r on- 


proper to demand, v aber + meant by note im 
Jorruption? Becauſe a juſt Senſe of this will 


be ſerviceable in the preſent Queſtion, . as a 


g one will obſcure at leaſt, if not render 


* * 1 e of Solution. 34s; 1.5 FE 1 3 


By Original. 8 we 


thou Id here bew wren lch an Over- ba- > 
lance of the Affections, compared with the 
Underſtanding (which ought to be: the ruling 
1 and derived from the Sin mh 
4 ir 
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Firſt Parents, as hath broken the right Courſe 
of Things. By this the Operations of Rea- 
ſon are reſiſted in all Caſes, and entirely hin- 
dered in many; ſo that actual Sin, even of 
the moſt heinous Nature, is from hence too 
frequently committed; and Defects in every 
une we moral Conduct become Mgt > 
We m Ibgerve FI hn; as Man 

conſiſts of Two Parts, the Spiritual and the 

Animal, each of which hath its Affections 

proper to itſelf, ſo the Affections of the 


animal Part ſeem to have gained peculiar 


Strength under this Corruption. This may 
appear to be confirmed from Fact, when we 
obſerve how much the animal Affections do 
generally prevail, where they have not been 
corrected by the Diſcipline of Education, or 
the Watchfulneſs of improved Reaſon. And 
how this ſhould come to paſs will be eaſily 
conceived, by recollecting, that theſe Affec- 
tions ariſing from the Conſtitution. of the 
Body, that Change, which the Firſt Sin 
5 might produce in the bodily Conſtitution, 
will give a rational Account by this ar ad 
ance. 
From this State py the Made it will . 
; Ws that over-and-above that general 
Lnfirmnny 
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Infirmity in moral Matters, which hath 
| _ from the Over- balance of the Aﬀec- 
tions in general, more eſpecial Difficulties 
ul ariſe in reference to the ſenſual Deſires. 
Theſe being more peculiarly. heightened, 
muſt owe their chief Strength to that Cauſe 
| which heightened them. And this may be 
ſufficient to perſuade us, that, in theſe In- 
ſtances eſpecially,” the wrong Turn and Diſ- 
poſition of the Mind is greatly OD to 5 
e we Depravation. 
Vet it muſt be acknowleged, hai 2 res 
markable; Over-balance, even in the ſenſual 
Defires, doth not obtain univerſally. ' There 
are thoſe, in whom little or nothing of this 
is ſeen ; whole Nations (if Credit may be 
given to Hiſtory) who maintain the Cha- 
racter of — — and 
this, notwithſtanding the Diſadvantage of the 
rudeſt Ignorance, and utmoſt Want of Diſci- 
pline. Vet this will not prejudice the Account 
' before given: For, as Accidents of many 
kinds may ſerve to heighten an original Cors 
ruption, ſo may they, on ſome Occaſions, 
to correct it. Perhaps ſometimes, by turn 
ing the Stream a particular Way, they may 
feed one Paſſion whilſt they drain another; 
en — ꝙ—— a6 * ; 
Sy 
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kinds, may produce. the. Appearance, of In- 
nocence as to others. | 
After all, however this may be, and whe- 
ther, Men are. particularly. determined.to any 
one kind of moral Diſorder above others, by 
the original Pollution of our Nature, or not, 
wet this Pollution is the general Source of 
every Iniquity; and fo far all our wrong Af 
fections muſt at laſt be reſolved i into it. 
Over and above this, we may obſerve One 
great ruling Principle implanted in our Na- 
ture, and deſigned for noble Purpoſes, Which, 
by a wrong Turn (and to this it 1 is exceed- 
ing liable), will expoſe us to many Errors; 5 
and, by its Force, heighten the very Errors 
to which it expoſeth us: I mean, Self. love, 
or that Deſire of perſonal Good, witllout 
which | no intelligent Being can ſ ubſiſt. This 
indeed, whilſt rightly managed, is the Foun- 
dation of the greateſt and beſt Actions; ; and; 
by applying to it the Supreme Being (if WE 
\ duly attend to ſuch Applications), keeps us 
back from the Commiſſion of the worlt; 
But this very fame. Principle, when its 
' proper, Object is miſtaken, either through 
wrong Judgment, or a tod haſty Confidera- 
tion of things, hurries us on with Tmpetu- 
. oſity, and is, incapable of being | con ntrouled; 
Yo iy © 1408 8 ” ul 
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till we feel the Miſchief we thereby bring 
upon. ourſelves. 'The Principle, w we ee, is 
general, the Deſire of Self-good : 1³ proper 

Object, in regard to Man, is the proper Good 

of Man: But that which it purſues in Fact, 
is the appearing Good: And what ſhall ap- 
pear under that Character, will depend on a 
Variety of Accidents, too many to be here in- 
| fiſted on. If ſenſual Pleaſure be the Object 

propoſed, then Self-love makes a Man the 
more exceſſively Voluptuous: If Honour, he 
' becomes the more inſufferably Ambitious: 
If Wealth, he proves in the ſame proportion 
Covetous: If the Intereſts of others ſhall 
make them (croſs ſuch Parſuits of his, then 
he will be tranſported with Anger; If diſ- 
appointed, he will be Revengeful : If fre- 
quently interrupted i in his Deſigns, Cruel; ſo 
far, at leaſt, as Power ſhall enable' 3 to 
© exerciſe his Cruelty. . We ſee from hence, 
| how this fingle Principle, differently applied, 
can put on any Appearance, and either create 
or increaſe in us almoſt every ſort of moral 
Diſorder. This however ſhould be obſerved, 
that, as the Principle itſelf is general, ſo it is 
determined to particular Effects from other 
Cauſes: And therefore it will be neceſſary, 
in order to account for that Variety of dif- 
55 ferent 
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ferent Inclinations in different Men, to carry 
our Enquiries ſomewhat farther. . | 
JI ? é this purpoſe it deſerves. our Remark; 

that each Perſon hath his particular Tem- 
perament of Body; by which I mean, ſuch 
2 Proportion of the natural Qualities to each 
other, as in fact are found to produce, or at 
leaſt to favour, a ſuitable Proportion of the 
Moral. Thus a Man in whom the Phlegm 
abounds, is flow and diffident ;---where the 
Blood circulates more briſkly, —choleric and 
| haſty ; where the Spirits are low, melan- 
. cholic ; where lively, confident :---If un- 
- equally flowing, but oppreſſed in general, 
fretful ;---if high, but equal, then is he ge- 
nerally found eaſy and - complying... It will 
be . needleſs. to mention more Particulars, 
which every one's Obſervation may ſuggeſt. 
And of all this a rational Account may be 
given: For as the Mind influences and go- 
verns the Body, in a certain Senſe, and di- 
rects its ſeveral Motions, ſo the State of the 


Body determines the Exerciſe of theſe very | 


Operations of the Mind ; the Union between 
them (though imperfectly underſtood by us) 
carrying a mutual Reference of each to the 
other; and that which is properly the ative 
ee, in this as well as other Inſtances, com- 

G&.2 ., porting 
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porting itſelf to the Nature and Condition of 
the paſſive. 
Whence this Particular Temperament of 
the Body may ariſe, is another r Queſtion, and 
not fo ety to be ſolved. To this many 
"Accidents may contribute: But that which 
is moſt obvious, and apt to ſtrike us, is, that 
this Temperament is often found to follow 
cme Condition and Complexion of the Parent; 
and ' the wrong Diſpoſitions of the Mind 
ſeem to be propagated: much in the fame way, 
as other Diſeaſes or Infirmities of the 80 
But whatever be the Cauſe of this 
dance, "whether that I have now mentioned; le 
any other, the Thing itſelf is certain Fact, 
ald cannot be otherwiſe, that the | moral 
„Temper Will be highly influenced 1 the 
- "The" Cauſes Before! inentidhed's are Sie 
Antes found to gather Strength from the 
Want of Education; and vrrong Methods in 
the Management of Education, do likewiſe 
create Diſorders of the moral Kind, which ; 
; wauld not otherwiſe have appeared. 
In reference to the former, it is obſerv- 
Able that Man doth not (as other Creatures 
: do) come to the perfect Uſe of his moſt di- 
ſtinguiſi ſhing * We a ſhort Space of 
Ee Sp, 
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Time, nor improve in theſe proportionably. 
to the Growth of his other Powers. So far 
from i it, that the animal get the Start, of the 
rational Powers; ; and ſo, of courſe, the Af- 
fections which ariſe from the animal Part, 
gather Strength much faſter than Improve- 
ments can poſſibly be made i in Reaſon. To 
obviate the Difficulties which ariſe from 
hence, there is great Need of Art. The 
Luxuriances of the animal Growth muſt be 
checked betimes : The Firſt ſpringing Seeds 
of Virtue muſt be cheriſhed: The Good — 
be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Bad: 
Every thing capable of an uſeful Turn, muſt 
be bent the right Way: And by theſe means 
| the ſeveral Powers of the animal Nature pre- 
pared not only to obey, but to forward likewiſe, 
the Directions of Reaſon. This is the proper 
Deſign of Education; and this will be the 
Effect of it, when rightly managed, and 
carried on with Diligence. But where no- 
thing of this is attempted, there all the fore- 
going Cauſes of moral Diſorder have their 


3 


full Force: And as many Vears muſt paſs, 
| before Reaſon is capable of doing any thing 
tolerably towards fixing the moral Rule, ot 
enforcing its Precepts, Paſſion, in the mean 
While, kes its Empire, and will not be diſ- 
G 3 a 
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poſſeſſed. 'The particular Inclinations, which 
have been moſt favoured by the Complexion 
of the Body, become ſettled and ſtrong Ha- 
bits ; upon every Occafion which offers they : 
exert themſelves, and puſh him on to cor- 
reſpondent Actions; and, if they do not 
render Amendment impoſſible, do, at leaſt, 
make it a Work of extreme e and Dif- 
1 
And yet, bad as this is, a Wong Pals 
tion will often be found of worſe Conſequence 
than none. Where there is no Education, 
there corrupt Nature alone works, and does 
its own Buſineſs: But where wrong Methods 
are taken, there to Bad ſomething Worſs is 


added: The evil Diſpoſitions which were 


original, are made more evil by Encourage- 
ment; and, as it ſometimes happens, new 
Principles of moral Diſorder are inſerted: So 
that whilſt bad Qualities ' are rendered ſtill 
worſe by being cheriſhed,---even the good 
may be rendered evil by Perverfion. .. 
Io the Cauſes before alleged, ſeveral 
others likewiſe may be ſubjoined. Thus, the 


very Food we take in, the Air we breathe, 


the Climate under which we live, and 

the Nature and Conſtitution of the Country : 

We 2 225 by * the Body, give a 
i tient 
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particular Turn to the Mind; either produce 
Diſpoſitions, which, under. different Cir- 
cumſtances, might never have appeared, 
or, by favouring thoſe, which are in ſome 
ſenſe original, carry them to an Height to 
which they might never otherwiſe Ns riſen. 
But, beyond this, general Practice (from 

what. Cauſe ſoever this Practice may ariſe), 
will have a mighty Weight, on ſeveral Ac- 
counts, eaſy to be conceived. Men care not 
to be ſingular, nor to expoſe themſelyes to 
the Reflections or light Wit of thoſe they 
converſe with ; and ſo are led, through Com- 
plaiſance, or falſe Modeſty, into Actions they 
did not at firſt approve. Even the ſeeing 
things commonly practiſed by others without 
Shame or Regret, leſſens the Diſtaſte they 
once had to them: By growing familiar, they 
become indifferent: A little Practice makes 
them agrecable: Diſpoſitions, are gradually 
improved into Habits : And Habits, once 
confirmed, are; difficult to be corrected. | So 
that, in this Way, moral Evil is ſpread from 
one to another, as effectually as natural Diſ- 

| eaſes are by Contagion ;. and thoſe who were 
| heretofore barely ſuſceptible of Infection, by 
becoming corrupt themſelves, help forward 
5 the Se Diſorder, and contribute their 
5 4 *-- .- 
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$Hares likewriſe to perpetuate an Bvil it is 


every one's real Intereſt to reſtrain. We may 


add to all theſe Cauſes, that the particular 


kinds of Life Men follow; the Profeſfions 
they enter into; the incidental Circum- 


ſtances which may attend them in their fe= 


veral Courſes; — the being too much ac- 
quainted with the World, or too little the ; 


being proſperous, or the being unfortanate;-- 
with many other Particulars, more eaſy to- be 


noted by a careful Obſerver than diſtinctly 


teckoned up : — I fay, any of theſe may 


ſerve to give the Mind a wrong Turn ; may 


check tlie Growth of a good Principle, of 


cheriſh and promote a bad one; and in this 


way may be eſteemed Sources of thoſe moral 
Infirmities, to which each Man is, in'a greater 


or les Degree, ſubject. | 
But now, if we look back, 4d confider 


| the numberleſs Difficulties which beſet us in 


Oüit moral Courſe, together with the Neceſſity 


| of getting over thoſe Difficulties, it is not to 
| be wondered, if a weak Thinker ſhould be 


tempted! to judge hatdly of Providence. Why 
{may he poſibly lay) are we placed in ſuch 
Eircumftances, as render the complete Dif. 


charge of Duty impoſſible, and even a to- 


lerable De r of moral Perfection, difficult? 


Mb, 


4 


OP 


Or, if chis may be accounted for, yet why 
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are the Penalties of Diſobedience ſo great, 


where the Dangers which Mez-eun offalling - 
into Diſobedience are ſo numerous? On ſuch 


Terms as theſe, a wrong-judging and low- 
ſpirited Perſon may be apt to conclude, that 
it were better for us if we had not becn 


born. 


All Reſtections on Es Conduct of N 


dence muſt be guarded againſt moſt carefully, 


from whatever Cauſe they may ariſe: And, 
therefore, it will not be amiſs to. conſider 
this Difficulty, and to attempt ſome rational 


Account of this Appearance. 
To this Purpoſe I would obſerve, Firſt, 


That the preſent Conſtitution of Things could 
not be otherwiſe than it is, conſiſtently with 
tmhe Wiſdom and moral Government of Pro- 


vidence: And, Secondly, That much hath 
been done, by the extraordinary Interpoſition 


of God, towards ſetting theſe ſeveral moral 
. Diſorders at rights. If theſe things are made 
appear, the Strength of the Objection will 


yaniſh ; - whatever ſhall become of Man, 
through his own Folly and Perverſeneſs, God 


; bro be found r:ghteous in 2 bis "ys and 


in all bis Works. —- 
- When! I tay, the preſent Conftitatian could 
| not 
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not be otherwiſe chan i it is, conſiſtently with 
the Wiſdom and moral Government of Pro- 
vidence, I mean, ſo far as Providence itſelf 
is concerned in this Conſtitution + For, if 
Man be in any reſpect the Author of his own 


Misfortune, 3 can 1 far blame: no one but 5 


himſelff. ; 

Now the preſent Conſlitation hath 5 
partly from the voluntary Acts of Man, and 
partly from the Operation of thoſe general 
Laws which were originally fixed in the na- 

tural World: From conſidering both which, 
we ſhall find ample Matter to Jay the Pro- 
ceedings of Providence. 
In reference to the voluntary Ads of Man 
himſelf, it is clear at firſt Sight (and I have 
noted it juſt before), that where his moral 

Infirmities have ariſen - from ſome wrong 
Conduct of his own,--from ſomething which 


8 be might and ought to have avoided, there 


no Blame can be laid on the general Conſti- 

tution, or the Adminiſtrations of Divine Pro- 

vidence. But it may be thought, that in other 

Caſes, where the Difficulties have ariſen from 

fomething out of his own Power, there is an 

Appearance at leaſt of Hardſhip: For why y 
mould he ſuffer where he abi n oy | 
Vlamed 2 1 | | 

Be 
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Be this a Caſe of Hardſhip; yet it ought 
not to be charged to the Account of Provi- 
dence, if the Hardſhip did not ariſe from an 
Act of Providence, and were ſuch as could 
not properly be prevented. Thus, for In- 
ſtance; What hath ariſen in this regard, ei- 
ter by the Neglect, or wrong Management, 
of Education, from evil Example, or from 
thoſe Temptations to Sin, which one Man lays 
in the Way of another? Theſe Effects muſt 
all of them be charged to their proper Cauſes; 


| and, in the Courſe of Providence, could not 


be prevented abſolutely, without ſuch an over-" 


bearing Influence on the Wills of Men, as 


muſt deſtroy their Liberty : And if, by Jo 
ſtroying Liberty, much moral Evil might in- 
deed be prevented, we, ſhould note withal, 


that much moral Good would be prevented 
likewiſe ; becauſe, on that foot, Virtue would 


be entirely deſtroyed; ;—there bein g no Virtue 


| Where there is no Liberty. 
What hath been here faid may ſerve like 


wiſe to juſtify the Conduct of Providence, in 


reference to that great and general Source of 
moral Infirmity ;---I mean, Original Corrup- 
tion. This hath ariſen from our Relation to 
one common Parent, who, by the Abuſe of 


Sgverty having n his own Nature, 
* 
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muſt, TRY: to the ſettled Courſe of 
Things, tranſmit a like Corruption to thoſe. 
| who are deſcended. from him: But, could, 
this Firſt Error be prevented, on the Part of 
Providence, without ſuch an Interpoſition as 
was unworthy, of Providence? Muſt not the 
Firſt — 2 0 as well as all others who "om 
face: F him, be left ſo far to himſe 5 
whe. properly, n, moral Agent ? And if ba 
Conſequence of his Miſbchayiour was ſo, ex- 
tenfive, this indeed was an Aggravation of 
his Crime: But Providence will be clear all 
the while; fince it neither cauſed nor con- 
_ tributed to his Error, and could not, agree- 
ably with the Rules of moral Gayernment, 
i. 

This, perhaps, may not, of itſelf, he fa- 
tisfactory to every one. It may be ſaid, ad- 
mütting that nothing ought to be dong, in this 
or any other Caſe, inconſiſtent with human 
Liberty, yet how comes it to paſs, that the 
Actions of One Man have ſo much Influence 
on the moral Good and Perfection of another? 
If it be ſaid, This cannot be otherwiſe in the 
preſent Conſtitution of Things, may nat the 
Complainer adele That, upon this uppo- 
tion, the Conſtitution itſelf is wrong: 

— allege, That it onght : at length to be cara 
* | rected, 
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rected. or its Operations oyer- ruled, in thoſe 


Caſes from which ſo much Miſchief flows. 
That all was originally right, ſhould be 
concluded from the perfect Goodneſs and 
Wiſdom of the Creator: And that the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration of Providence is right, 
ought to be concluded from the fame Rea- 
-ſons, be Appearances how they will at ꝓre- 
ſent, and though our ſhort Reaſon ſhould be 


unable to clear things up diſtinctly. Thus We 


dougght in Modeſty to argue: But, ſince Men 
vill not keep within theſe Bounds, they ſhould 


be reminded, that Man being a rational Ani- 
mal, he ought to be treated by an All- wiſe 


Governor as ſuch; 7. e. as a Being eſſentially 


compounded of Two Parts, which have a f 


mutual Reference to each other. This mu- 
"ual Reference conſiſts in this; That the ra- 


tional Part ſhall operate upon and move the ; 


animal, and the animal limit and determine, 
in ſome ſort, the Operations of the rational. 
: _ Hence ariſes tlie Influence of the Body on 
the Soul; and, of conſequence, the moral 


3 hitherto inſiſted on. But < this - 


- ſhould be cortected, it ſeems. Ho- 25 


Not by ſettling new Laws of Nature: For, 


thoſe which now obtain, having been once 
fixed by infinite Wiſdom, any others would 


— 
— —̃ĩ ꝓ—D—— > O_o 
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be imperfect, and leſs anſwer the great Ends 


intended to be produced by them. Not by 


over-ruling theſe, in order to prevent the 
wrong Effects now produced under them: 
For this muſt be, in effect, the ſame as to 
change theſe Laws themſelves. Not by al- 
tering the whole Frame of Man, and pro- 


ducing a new Sort of Being in the ſame State 
in which the Firſt happy Pair ſubſiſted: This 


would be ſtrictly a new Creation: It would 


be to deſtroy one Race of rational Creatures, 


and ſupply it by another; and; conſequently, 
not properly to mend the old nee but 


"to make a new one. 
Leet us ſuppoſe, that the bn ae Con- | 


: on of the World is unfortunate enough, 
eſpecially if compared with the original State 


of Man, when he came out of his Creator's 
Hands. Yet our Condition is not fo very 
bad, as to need ſuch an Alteration of the 


human Rare. Moral Perfection (and con- 


ſequently the Happineſs reſulting from it) is 


not utterly deſtroyed. Men are ſtill capable 


of making great Advances this way, even 


. 2 the preſent Life, and 5 15 81 


1 in another State hereafter.  -. | 
To this Purpoſe it will be ks tao our 
| Comfort to reflec, that notwithſtanding the 


Supreme 
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'Y upreme Being hath not Judged proper to 
take thoſe Meaſures, which the Minds of 
weak Men may poſſibly ſuggeſt to them, 
yet, by extraordinary Interpoſitions, much 
| hath been done to help frail Man, and to ſet 
his ſeveral moral Diſorders at rights. Thus, 
in order to aſſiſt his Underſtanding in refer- 
ence to the Rule of Duty itſelf, God hath 
been pleaſed to reveal his Will to us, by Per- 
ſons extraordinarily appointed by him: To 
influence the Will, He hath annexed the 
higheſt Sanctions, eternal Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery : To remedy what is paſt, He hath pre- 
pared an Atonement of infinite Value, by the 
Death of his own beloyed Son : To engage 
us till farther, He hath propoſed to us the 
' moſt excellent and lovely Pattern of Duty: 
To make the Imitation of this great Example 
more eaſy, He hath preſcribed to us a Courſe 
of Diſcipline in the Chriſtian Inſtitution : 
And till, to help us farther, He is ever 
ready, by his Grace, to ſuggeſt to us the beſt 


Thoughts ; to ſtrengthen in us the beſt Re- 


ſolutions to animate us in every difficult 
Conflict; to comfort us under every heavy 
Diſtreſs ;-—in ſhort, to guide us through all 
Life ; and to ſupport us under the Appre- 
henſions and Terrors of Death. And is not 


all. 
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all chls of as great Moment, as any thing weak 
Man can propoſe on the Occaſion ? If the ſe- 
veral Difficulties we now labour under were 
removed, and Man ſubſiſted at preſent in the 
fame Condition with our: Firſt Parents before 
the Fall, yet this would not infallibly ſe- 
cure us againſt, Sin. The Firſt Man "fall, 
though he was once innocent; and any one 
elſe, in the ſame Condition, muſt run the 
fame Riſk he did: For the preſent Life is | 
but a State of Trial; and the — of ſuch 
a State carries with it a Poſſibility of falling. 
But, fallen as we are, it is ſtill, we ſee, in our 
on Power to riſe again, by uſing thoſe Helps 
which God hath been, pleaſed to give us: 
p40 therefore, inſtead of needleſly com- 
4 plaining of our Condition, and . throwing 
away the Advantages. before us, we ſhould 
.endeavour to make the moſt of them; and 
ſo, by. gradually growing better, and. cor- | 
3 our ſeveral moral Infirmities, we ſhall 
be enabled at laſt to preſent ourſelves to 
Fix an hely Offering, Fg el in his 
Alter all that hath pry aid, the Circum- 
| Nances of Mankind, during the preſent State 


of Things, are unfavourable enough. Tho“ 


wo are aided by Providence in our moral and 
| religious 


religious Courſe (without which we could 
not proceed with Advantage), yet it is ſome 
fort of Unhappineſs that we have wanted 
theſe very Aids: And the Degrees and Mea- 

| ſures in which they are vouchſafed to us, 
though ſufficient to ſave us, through the Di- 
vine Mercy, and our right Uſe of them; yet 
will not make us entirely perfect here, nor 
bring us back to that very Point from which 
our Firſt Parent ſet out: Nay, which is 


more, the ſeveral different Circumſtances of 


Mankind render it unavoidable, but there 

will be different Advances made towards 

moral Perfection, by Perſons equally ſincere; 
And ſo, when we enter upon another State, 
as we ſhall be found to have made a diffe- 
rent Progreſs, ſo the Happineſs immediately 
reſulting from it will be proportionable. Yet 
ſtill we may hope, --- I think, be confident, 
that the good Man, even of the loweſt Claſs, 
ſhall not ſtop there, nor continue eternally 
in the' fame poor, but tolerable Degree of 
Perfection. It is much more reaſonable to 
believe, that the State of good Men in the 
other World will be a progreſſive State, ſe- 
cure indeed from all Dance of their falling 
back, and fo loſing either their Virtue or 
Happineſs . -ſecure likewiſe of being gra- 
Vor. II. H dually 
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dually improved by farther Adnances. in Vir 
tue, and, of conſequence, by. greater. Ac 
ceſſions of Reward, If this be true, the 
Difficulty before us is folyed. We are all 
of us ſtill capable of thoſe higheſt Degrees 
of Happineſs, in ſome Part or other. of our. 
eternal Exiſtence, „of which any created Be- 
ing is capable: For, if the State of good 
Men in the next Life ſhall be progreſſive, 
there is no Degree of Happineſs, how. great 
ſoever, if FixITe, but may and will be at- 


| tained by that Being, who is always aſpiring 


after it, and perpetually maying towards it. 
What a moſt noble Froſpect is here opened 
to our View! By looking. farward we may 
diſcern, not only an End put. to all the Incon - 
1 venĩencies of our preſent Condition, hut that 
Ap eat Point regained which ſeemed to be loſt 
the Fault of our Progenitor. For, God 
3 ut us in the Way, we ſhall ſtill go 
on from — to Strengths and from Fas 
to Glory, throx e nt of ou 
Being, even n pe Age, light 
Mp 2 ug thus 1 7 
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moral Infirmities, as Providence hath placed 
within our Reach, and may be ne with 
ſure Proſpect of Succeſs: - 

Now the Firſt which offers, * is indeed 
neceſſary to prepare the Way for all the reſt, 
Is, to examine carefully what our ſeveral 
Infirmities are: For, as particular Diſorders 
will always require a particular Application, 
ſo it is impoſſible to do any thing effectual 
this way, till we firſt know what the Diſ- 


order is we are concerned to obviate. If 


indeed our. Corruption were only general, 
no one prevailing above another; and if this 
Corruption proceeded from one ſingle Cauſe, 
the Caſe were different: The Root of our 
Diſtempers would be apparent; and our only 
Concern, to apply properly to that Principle 
from. which all our Diſorders flow. But 
fince, over and above a general Indifpoſition, 
as to the perfect Diſcharge of Duty, there 
are particular Diſorders which every one feels 
more of leſs; and ſince theſe vary actording 
do the Condition and Circumſtanees of each 
particular Perſon, ſurely every one is con- 
cerned to examine his own Caſe minutely. 
The Neceſſity of proceeding in this Way is 
ſo apparent, that, in all other Caſes, it is diſ- 
covered * every one, and, I may add, 
H 2 PRAC- 
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PRACTISED' by every one, who makes Pres 
tences to common Diſcretion. But ſhall a 
Care which is ſo generally uſed in Matters of 
leſs Concern, in Matters relating either to 
our temporal Circumſtances, or the Pre- 
ſervation of bodily Health, be neglected, . 
vrhere our moſt important Intereſts are at 
Stake ; 'and where the Happineſs of this Life, 
and the Hopes of a better, are fo dependent? 
Each Man, therefore, ſhould frequently ex- 
amine himſelf 'moſt ſtrictly; —ſhould note 
all his particular Diſpoſitions; how they 
operate on emergent Occaſions ;---and what 
Tiemptations have moſt prevailed, or proved 
moſt urgent. This will let him into a juſt 
View of his ſpiritual Condition: By this he 
will diſcern what are his weakeſt Sides, and 
_ where it concerns him to g in im oak e s ; 
Matter of 'Defence. 
Having in this Way diſcovered what are 
his chiefeſt moral Infirmities, it will be pro- 
per, in the next Place, by Reading,. by Me- 
ditation; and, if need be, by conſulting! 
_ thoſe who are able to inſtru him beſt,--- 
to furniſh his Mind with ſuch Principles and 
Conſiderations, as are moſt uſeful in his Con- 
dition. There are general Points, which,” 


” unn their _ Influence on all others 


ſub- 
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ſubordinate to them, ought not to be neg- 
lected: But theſe, without ſomething elſe, 
will be ineffectual; becauſe (as was obſerved 
| before). particular Diſorders. muſt be applied 
to in a particular Way. Thus, to conſider 
that we are Creatures of the Almighty Power, 
---dependent on God in every Moment of 
our Being, — and accountable. to him for 


a every Action we perform,---are general Re- 


flections, of Uſe, no doubt; but which, 
having an equal Regard to every Inſtance of 
moral Behaviour, can be of ſpecial Service 
in none. As to the Caſe now before us, thoſe 
Principles are to be chiefly ſought, which 
are pointed at our own. particular Diſorders; 
and thoſe Confiderations to be treaſured up, 
and thoroughly digeſted by us, which are 
moſt likely to move the Will, and to influ- 
ence the Affections, in the Particulars which. 
moſt' expoſe us to Error. Theſe are our 
proper Armour and Materials of Defence. 
Without theſe, the Enemy of Mankind (for 
we ſhould remember that the Evil Being is 
ever watchful for our Deſtruction;—-1 ſay, | 
the Enemy of Mankind) finding us unpre- 
pared, will double his Aſſaults; and, not- 
withſtanding our general Reſolutions of 
Amendment i in our more ſolemn and ſerious 
TH ES _ H 3 Hours, 
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Hours, will return upon us with his wonted 
Sucoeſs, and male aur latter End ſtill worſs 
than our Beginning: Whereas, by thoroughly 
_ conſidering hat our Wants are, and ſups 
plying — with thoſe moral and religi- 
ous Conſiderations which are moſt ſuited to 
our Wants, we ſhall be provided againſt all 
Events : The Force of the moſt dangerous 
Temptations will be weakened in proportion 
as our own moral Weakneſs is ſtrengthened; 
and, by the Grace of God (which will ever 
eoneur with our own ſincere Endeavours), 
we ſhall. | gradually get the anne 13 
I have juſt hinted, FN the aner of 
Mankind: is ever watchful: for our Deſtruc- 
tion; and therefore, as he notes and obſerves 
our ſeveral Infirmities, he will apply to them 
by all the Arts of Subtlety, * 
are leaſt apt to ſuſpect the Fraud. | 
ſhould ho am always upon. OI 15 For 
ſurely we have, at leaſt; as much Concern 
_ to preſerve ourſelves from Ruin, aide Bee 
my can. poſſibly; haye to procure it. A 
much, do E-fay.? An. infinitely greater; be 
cauſe oun Enemy, by his very Succeſs, makes 
his on Caſe but ſo much the worſe, and 
| * 3 j 
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_ againſt the Day of Wrath, Watchful then 
we ſhould be; and ſo much the more ſo, as, 
being conſcious how often we have fallen, 
we muſt be apprehenſive how likely we are 
to fall again. In conſequence of this, we 
ſhould; in all thoſe Inſtances at leaſt, be ever 
ſuſpicious of the worſt, Whenever ſuch a 
_ Suſpicion ariſes, we ſhould carefully look 
about us. The good Principles we have 
treaſured up being then moſt likely to be of 
_ Uſe, we ſhould recolle& them with Care,--« 
we ſhould dwell on them with Pleaſure, -- 
and, if need be, apply them with Diligence. 
The whole Force and Vigour of our Minds 
ſhould be then exerted; when the whole 
Force of our ſpiritual Enemy is employed 
againſt us: And as the Contention, in regard 
to Us, is fo vaſtly important, ſince a Vic- 
tory muy regain and ſecure to us the Poſſeſ- 
fion of our loſt Powers, or # Defeat enſlave 


us ſtill farther,” every thing, which can be 


done by us; ſhould be done. The Conflict 
may indeed be difficult: Vet here we have 
Prineiples to fapport us, which will make us 
ſuporior to al! Diffitultics;<=—Tho Almighty 
Judge of Worth looking on; and favourinig 
and encouraging us in our Struggles; 4 
a n „ fadeib not away, 
Wiese 4 | as 
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as it were, reached out to our View, and of- 
fered as the Reward of our Labours; and 
whilſt we are ſtriving, in earneſt, to do our 
beſt, and to obtain this Crown, we ſhall ſee, 
by the Eye of Faith, Angels themſelves af- 
ſiſting us, and feel an inward Divine Influ- 
ence upon our Minds. Such will be the 
Caſe of every Man, who, having duly pre- 
pared. himſelf beforehand, is at length called 
forth to abide his T Trab, and to ſhew Au. 
1 
I ſhall auly adil one Method n more, of 3 
Service i in order to correct our ſeveral moral 
Infirmities; and that is, to endeavour, In 
every way we can, to implant in ourſelves 
Habits contrary to thoſe which are moſt apt 
to lead us into Sin. The Firſt Step this way 
will be to avoid Tem tations: And, me- 
thinks, no one ſhould be adventurous in 
this regard, who muſt be conſcious to him- 
ſelf how often Temptations have formerly 
got the better of him. But neither will this 
| be ſufficient, of itſelf; For though a Man 
ſhould, neither create to himſelf any —_— 4 
ous Tryal, nor keep i in the Way where he 
may honeſtly decline it, yet, in this — 8 
Variety of T hings, it will be impoſſible but 
Ofences will come: And: 1 e they mult: 


come, 
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come, we cannot ſurely but reckon it a great 
HFappineſs, by Care and Diſcipline, to have 
got ſo nch the better of ourſelves, as to 
have rooted out, in a good degree, thoſe 
wrong Tendencies which have formerly be- 
In the ſame Way in which many of theſe 
Tendencies were produced. By Practice: 
By repeating things contrary to our former 
Habits; and perſiſting in them ſo long, that 
at length the Mind itſelf is, as it were, bent 
by them, —purſues them with Pleaſure, — 
and cannot be diverted from them without 
Pain and Difficulty. This may be done. . 
Reaſon will aſſure us of it from the very Na- 
ture of Things; and, God be thanked: there 
are-not wanting many engaging Inſtances ot 
this, which we ſhall be induced to imitate, 
if we look about us, and conſider them with- 
Attention. This, I muſt confeſs, is carry- 
ing the Matter as far as we can hope to carry 
it during the preſent Life: And, therefore, 
I have mentioned this Method laſt, and as 
perfective of thoſe already mentioned. But 

let us nat ſtop ſhort of it. The former Me- 
thods will prepare the Way, and make the 
preſent Courſe more eaſy: Our own Reſolu- 


tions, formed on the beſt Reaſons, and invi- 
| gorated 
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For Chrift alt lub aner fuffered' for Sins, the 
Ju, for the Unjuf, that he "we AY 3 
. 


E are admonithed; by this $ Day's 
| Solemnity, to conſider with a due 
Attention — © an d Death 
miſſion, — God; in or 
der to bring dt alte greneft and moſt mer- 
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It was the original Intention to communi- 
cate to Man ſuch a Proportion of Happineſs, 
as he ſhould qualify himſelf. for by his own 
proper Conduct: And had this Deſign been 
purſued by us (as it ought and might have 
ban) 2 2 2 have been no Occaſion 
for new and extraordinary Meaſures. But, 
as God foreſaw this favoured Creature would: 
ſoon corru pt himſelf, and by that means for- 


fiit all Tie to intended Favours, He deter- 


mined upon a ſuitable Proviſion: He ordained 
that his own Son ſhould appear in the Fleſh, 
to make Atonement for our Sins: And hence 
He is in Holy Scripture ſtyled, The Lamb 

Jain from the Ker of t the World, . 
xiii. 8. 

This, I 8 is s the true Chriſtian Doc 5 
trine; and this Doctrine, as it muſt be our 
great Comfort to have always before us, ſo 
is it the moſt proper Subject of this Day's 
Meditation; when the Church calls upon us 
to bring into our moſt ſerious Thoughts what 
our Bleſſed Lord hath done, What Difficul- 
ies he went through. What Contradictions 
what Pains he endured, and what Death 
he ſuffered : And all this not for Himſelf, or 
* Demerit of his own, but purely on our 
b Account, 
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Account, —as our great Subſtitute or Repre- 
ſentative, to ſatisfy the Demands of Juſtice, 
---to reſtore Dignity to Law,---and to > fave 

r ruined Creatures. | 
The whole Subject is too great to be 
brought within the Compaſs of One Dif- 
courſe. I ſhall therefore conſider a ſingle 
Branch of it, and enquire at preſent, What 
Foundation the Doctrine before us hath in 
the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing. | 

It is readily allowed, that the Doctrine of 
4 Satisfaction actually made for Sin, and par- 

ticularly of its being made by Chriſt; is Mat- 
ter of pure Revelation; and, as ſuch, inca- 
pable of being evinced directly by the Con- 
cluſions of human Reaſon. I am not there- 
fore ſo abſurd as to attempt a direct Proof of 
the Point from thence. My Deſign is this 
only; To enquire whether natural Light may 
not prepare us to admit ſuch a Doctrine; 
whether we may not conclude the Expedi- 
eney, and even Neceſſity, of ſome Satisfac- 
tion, in order to the Pardon of Sin; and, 
conſequently, whether there be any Foun- 
dation for that bold Affirmation of certain 
Writers, That the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, on this Head, is * and im- 
- 


ab 


And this I coonceive the more proper to be 

em! becauſe no Proofs pretended to be al- 

| leged from Scripture, can be of any Weight 

_ againſt plain, common Senſe. The Way 
muſt be cleared here, before ſuch Evidence 
hath a Right to be conſidered. Particular 
Difficulties may be examined afterwards, and 
_ overpowered by Scripture Evidence: But the 
Thing muſt appear to be poſſible, at leaſt all 
Appearance of Impoſſibility muſt be removed, 
before we conſider the Teſtimonies in its Fa- 
vour; becauſe all Teſtimonies alleged, muſt 
 etherwiſe be rejected immediately, on ac- 

count of an Abſurdity. in the Thing itſelf, --- 
ar elſe receive ſome other ee ene more 
| agreeable to Reaſon, 
Now the Subſtance of what adage: 
for teaches, concerning the Subject before 
us, we be reduced! to e . e * 


8 1 ., 


oo 


L. — "Mom ads Commiſſion of Ga; 
: JDopprchends and — ſome 1 
hich he. is conſcious that Sin deſerves: 
U. That Puniſhment which Sin deſerves, G 
may, as Supreme Governor of tlie World; 
Alnflict; and this may be done without In- 

conſiſtency with any of the Divine Attri- 
Zchutes. III. As 


4 


4 
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II. As God may, conſiſtently with the Di- 

vine Attributes, inflict Puniſhment for Sin, 
ſo the Reaſons of his moral Government 
ſeem to require he ſhould inflict it; unleſs 
ſome Way be found to repair the Injury 
done by Sin to the Cauſe of Virtue, and 
ttzthe Authority of God. ; 
| W. Man, of himſelf, is incapable of doing 
any thing ſufficient to repair the Miſchief 

{anda his Sin hath cauſed ; and there- 
fore, on this Foot only, he muſt remain 
without nm and e Cn 
But, PST} 

v. Nemnithandite this, a \ Perſuaſion hath 
always obtained, that God will forgive 
Sin; and, conſequently, that ſome Method 

bath been contrived (whatever that Me- 

thod be) whereby fuch Forgiveneſs may 
be vouchſafed, conſiſtently with the Regard 
9 to the Intereſt of VMirtue, and the 

LASTLY, That the Dodrine concerning 82— 
tisfaction for Sin bythe Deathof Chriſt, doth 
tully and moſt unexceptionably anſwer mis. 
. : Purpoſe : From whence it follows, that 

the Doctrine is from its own Nature cre- 

dible, and readily to be embraced, upon 

u 9 of 7 e Scripture, 

4 'Þ — I. Every 
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I. ey Man, upon the Commiſſion of 
Sin, apprehends and dreads ſome Puniſh- 
ment, which e. is conſcious that Sin de- 

This i is Matter' of Fatt, and experienced 
by every one, in proportion as he underſtands 
the Nature of Right and Wrong, and reflects 
on his own proper Conduct. It ſeems to 
have been originally founded on the moral 

Agency of Man ;---on the Power he enjoys 
over. his own Actions, and his Diſcernment 
of their proper Rule; and therefore, as it 

extends itſelf to all thoſe Caſes, in which he 
was capable of doing what he is conſcious he 
ought to do, ſo it cannot reach him where 
he is ignorant of the Rule, or incapable of 

obeying it, or, for want of Reflection, 

5 Knows not in what Particular he hath erred. 

It would be a going too far back, to prove 
chat there is a real Difference in Actions; ; 
and that ſome are fit to be performed by us, 

whilſt others are unfit and improper. This 
I muſt ſuppoſe at preſent ; > and obſerve, that, 
upon this Foot, a reaſonable Creature (as Man 
is) cannot but approve the Right in Action, 
and diſapprove the Wrong. By this means, 
without attending to other Conſiderations, he 
forms to himſelf a Rule. Whilſt he obſerves 
this 
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this Rule, a Serenity and Satisfaction of Mind 
ariſes; and as certain an Unealinel follows 
the Breach of it. | 
But yet even PERS of itlelf, is infullicdent | 
for the Support of Virtue, Religion muſt 
come in to its Aid, a Belief of ſome ſupe- 
rior Power, and of ſome future Reward, or 
Puniſhment. . Without this, the moral Rule 
being of Man's own forming, he will follow 
it juſt ſo far as he is inclined: And if the 
preſent Profit or Pleaſure of Sin ſhall over- 
balance the Uneaſineſs which .it occaſions; 
what Reaſon can he have rather to chuſe the 


BO, Right than Wrong? eſpecially fince, on this 


 Suppolition, what is right for others may. 
2 to himſelf, prove wrong. | 
But Providence, which ſaw this, . ws not 
left Virtue without a better and ſtronger En- 
forcement. The Man who does ill, and is 


diſſatisfied with himſelf for doing fo, is con- 


ſcious likewiſe that he deſerves every bad Ef: 
fect of his Conduct. In conſequence of this, 
he is ever ſuſpicious that ſome Evil: may hap- 
pen unto him, and (which is worſe) 10 afraid 
leſt it will happen. Even thoſe who have 
pretended to diſbelieve any Superior Being, 
have yet been unable to get over theſe Ter- 
e 1 JT 
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: Their own guilty Minds have fre- 
28 ſuggeſted. to them ſome future Mi- 
| ſery, as the Puniſhment of their Guilt. 548 
Two Ways indeed have been purſued by 
different Perſons, in order to make them- 
ſelves eaſy under theſe Circumſtances ; the 
one, by endeavouring to ſuppreſs their Rea- 
ſon ;-<«the other, to pervert it: But neither 
hath ſucceeded full. 5 
That inward Principle, which teaches Men 
er is right or wrong, cannot be entirely 
extinguiſhed. It will ſhew itſelf upon ſome 
Occaſions. And as a Man cannot but reflect 
ſometimes, and ſee the Irregularity of his 
Conduct, ſo he cannot but dread the Con- 
ſequences which. he is ſenſible his Sin de- 
ſerves. He may endeavour indeed to avoid 
himſelf,----to-prevent all Attention to the 
moral Rule, and Reflection upon his own 
paſt Actions: He may follow a thouſand idle 
Amuſements and Diverſions ; run from one 
to another; and, when they do not readily. 
offer, he may ſearch after, and even create 
them. But ſtill Time will hang upon his 
Hands. Company cannot always be had: 
Or, if it might, yet this cannot always en- 
 tertain alike: And Pos his very Com- 
| Por. 
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any may ſometimes incline to — ſerious; 
| and ſo occaſion the Return of thoſe very Sen- | 
timents it was intended to prevent. 

And as theſe Operations of Reaſon cannot 
be wholly extinguiſhed, ſo neither can they 
be entirely perverted. Men have endea- 
voured, and (I am afraid) daily do endea- 
your, to reaſon themſelves out of Reli gion; 
to explode the Superintendency of Provi- 
dence, the Being of a God, and the very 
Diſtinction of moral Good and Evil: Vet 
have we no Ground to think that any ſuch 
Scheme of abſolute Unbelief hath ever been 
thoroughly embraced. Men may bring 
themſelves to doubt of many things, by 
making unreaſonable Abatements in the Ar- 
guments on one ſide, and giving undue F orce 
to Objections on the other. This may be 


done in ſome Caſes, but cannot be done in 


all: Or, if it could, yet this very State of 


Doubt itſelf, though it may leſſen, yet can- 


not entirely remove Terror. He who thinks 
there may be a God, thinks there may be a 
Power irreſiſtible. If there may be a Provi- 
dence, then he may be accountable for his 
Actions: If there may. be a real Diſtinction 
between Good and Evil, then he can have 


no Grounds to explode ſuch a Diſtinction. _ 
I 2 But 
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But to ſuppoſe the moſt : Let us imagine, 
that the Infidel we are conſidering, is not 
merely a Sceptic : Let us imagine, that, by 
iving. an odd Train to his Thoughts, he 
th worked himſelf into ſome ſort of Per- 
ſuaſion, that the whole of Religion i is ground- 
leſs: Vet, is he ſure of continuing always 
in theſe Sentiments ? 1s he capable of de- 
| monſtrating, that there is no Foundation of 
moral and religious Obligation ? If not, then 
the Terrors before · mentioned may return; 
and, upon every Occaſion which ſuggeſts 
ſerious Thoughts, they dell return: For they 
are deeply rooted in our Nature; ADS} DA 
zs natural, cannot entirely be maſtered. 
Alter all, what is moſt pernicious to ie | 
tue, and apt to di point the. proper Fffects 
of natural Conſcience, is Superſtition.— a 
Retaining the Pretence and Shew of Religion, | 
but a Corrupting it in ſuch a manner, as to 
make i it ſerve the real Intereſts: of Vice: And 
this i is done, either by miſtaking its Pregepts, 
or by altering its Sanctions, or by ſubſti- 
tuting ſomething elſe, as an Equivalent * 
that Virtue we are concerned to practiſo. 
Here I have a wide Field of Diſcourſe, 
would my preſent Deſign allow me to 
purſng. # thoſe Points ber * I am * | 
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to confider them in One View only ; and 
rh otherwiſe than as they relate to the na- 
tural Apprehenſions of Duty and Sin; and 
the conſequent Fears of Puniſh! 815 
Now, in this reſpect, ht Blige:Mthtion 
which defeats the Purpoſes of ne ſup- 
poſes, and is founded i in, theſe natural 
Henfions and Terrors. Its Deſtgn is to 
againſt them ; and in ths ver Met bf 
doing this, it confirms them. IF it be wel 
examined, it will appear, that no Men art 
ſubject to greater Terrors than the Superfti⸗ | 
| tious: The Fears of their own creating are 
added to thoſe which Nature' implanted in 
them; which they would avoid, but cannot; 
and which, by cut to avoid, they 
do, in ſome reſpects, heighten: So that, in 
whatever Situation we os Man; he will 
be found to have this Sentiment deeply rooted 
in him; That the Wicked deſetves to ſuffer; 
that theſe Suffetin gs, tlbugh deferred for ths 
preſent, may, and ptobably will, forme time 
dor other, happen; and for which, when 
thty do happen, he ein blame 0 one bit 
his own fooliſh Self. whe? 
H. The next Step T arh to tale in the Ars 
iment befote me, is this; God, 28 Supreme 
,-& { ne of the Woettd, may, iK he e 
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inflict that Puniſhment which we are con- 
ſcious our Sins deſerve ; and this may be 


done without the leaſt ee with. 


the Divine Attributes. 


All Puniſhment, rightly inflicted, neceſ- 


fully ſuppoſes ſome-Law and Government ; 5 
and the. inflicting it is indeed one of the prin- 


cipal Acts of Government. In a State of 


Nature no Puniſhment can be inflicted. by 
Man: Not, that Puniſhment may not be de- 
ſerved even in ſuch a State; e but becauſe, 
all Men being ſuppoſed equal and independ- 
ent, no Man hath any Right to controul an- 
other: And whatever Sevcrities may perhaps 
be uſed, if rightly uſed at all, they muſt ra- 
ther be conſidered as Acts of Self-defence, 
than Inſtances of Puniſhment ; and, there- 
fore, are. intended not ſo much to animad- 

vert on what is paſt, as to prevent the like 
| for the future. Puniſhment then can be 
juſtly inflicted by none but a Governor; and 
where-ever ſuch a Governor is, there muſt 


likewiſe be a Right to inflict it. His very Au- 


cdhority ſuppoſes ſuch a Right, without which 
he ld e to be a Governor at all. This 


is the principal, and indeed the moſt forcible, 


Sanction of Law. The Fitneſs and Propriety 
of the Tin V. conan. a Rule, and 


71 : Ul 
®' 24. 4 * 


e . 
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make the Obſervation of that Rule a Point 
of Prudence: But, unleſs ſome Puniſhment | 
ſhall follow the Violation, it will be con- 
ſidered none otherwiſe than a Rule ſtill, 
vhich a Man may diſregard « or obſerve, as he 
himſelf pleaſes. In ſhort, it is plain, where 
there is Government, there muſt be Law; 

and where there is; Law, there muſt be a 
Right to enforce that Law ; which Enforce- 
ment ariling chiefly from its penal Sanctions, 
it follows, there muſt be a Right in the Su- 

eme Governor to execute theſe Sanctions. 
And this ſhews how- well grounded thoſe 
ene are, which have been inſiſted on un- 
der the former Head: For if, from the 
Reaſon of the Thing, Men can form to 
themſelves a Rule ;---if they naturally cen- 
ſure and condemn themſelves for violating 

this Rule; if they are conſcious they de- 
ſerve to ſuffer, as often as they violate it; 
if the ſame Reaſon teaches them, that a 
watchful Governor overſees their Actions, 
and hath a Right ta puniſh them, when they 
deſerve it; then it cannot be otherwiſe but 
the Offender muſt dread this Puniſhment; 


85 = muſt be ever apprehenſive, that i 4t is hang- 


ing over him, and ready ta be diſcharged 


- As. theſe. are the Pure Dictates 
8 of 
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of Nature, ſo are they likewiſe confirmed by | 
. ſerious Reflection. | 
But, it ſeems, a Writer hath il, whia 


would advance a quits different Scheme. He 


hath pretended indeed to allow a real Differ- 
ence between moral Good and Evil, and 
contended, in his way, for a Juſt, and Wile, 
and Good Governor of all things: But then, 
inſtead of deducing the Conſequence before- 
mentioned, he would advance ſomething 
directly oppoſite ; ; a ws weld of nn 
ing is this: 

. Puniſhment, for Puniſhmerit take, 
is mere Cruelty and Malice, which can never 
be in God; nor can He hate any thing he 
hath made, or be ſubject to ſuch Weakneſs 
or Impotence as to act arbitrarily, or out of 
Spite, Wrath, or Revenge, or any Self-in- 
tereſt: And, conſequently, whatever Puniſh- 
ment he inflicts, muſt be a Mark of his 
Love, in not. ſuffering his Creatütes to re- 
main in that mierable See, which is inſe 
arable from Sin and Wickedneſs . To 
Windy the fame Writer adds, on another 


Retroſpect 3 XI 
| Glled} but is deſigned only to Fo oy 


vate Cri 25 
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like for the future *.“ In this latter 


ke hath explained himſelf fully: For affirm- 
ing, that Puniſhment hath no Retroſpect, 


and aiſigning this Reaſon for his Aſſertiot 


| {becauſe what is. paſt cannot be recalled} he 
plainly denies that any Puniſhment, properly 
ſo. called; can be inflicted at all. The very 
Nature of Puniſhment conſiſts in this; That 
it is an Evil ſuffered on account of an Evil 
done. It muſt; therefore, have a Retroſpect; 
and, if no ſuch Retroſpect ought to bey _ 
there can be no Right to puniſh. | 

It is true, this Writer ds that Puniſh 


ment may be deſigned to prevent the like 


Offences for the future; and, as ſuch, it > 
a Mark of God's Love in not ſuffering his 
Creatures to remain in the miſerable State of 
Sin. But even this carries us back to the 
Conſideration of ſome former Offence. For 
he doth not affirm merely, that it is deſigned 
te to prevent future Sin, but to prevent the 
like Offence for the future.” Yet here he 
doth not diſtinguiſh * ſufficiently between 
Puniſhment and Diſcipline. The latter is 
intended indeed to recover us out of a bad 
State, and to train us up to Virtue: And this 
55 ae driving us off from Vice, and 


— *. ei 
inuring 
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inuring us to the contrary Practice. But 
hat is properly Puniſhment, is not fo much 
to reſtore Men to a good State, as 
i» prevent their falling into a bad one. Pu- 


niſhment is the Sanction of Law, and threat- 


ened in order to ſecure Obedience to it; 
which, if Men will incur notwithſtanding, it | 
will be vain to allege [What is paſt cannot 
be recalled]; That, which cannot now be re- 
called, might once have been prevented; 
and that which Men would not prevent 
when they might, they deſerve to ſuffer for, 
when it is out of their Power to recall it. 
To aid theſe Remarks, I would conſider a 
Conſequence which muſt ariſe from the Po- 
fition before us. Puniſhment, it ſeems, hath 
no Retroſpect, no Regard: to Sin already 
committed. To what then hath it a Regard? 
Not ſurely to Sin as yet uncommitted: For 
unjuſt it muſt be, no doubt, to puniſh a 
Man for what he never did. It remains, if 
it hath any Regard to Sin at all, it muſt re- 
ſpect it in the very Act of Commiſſion. 
From this Account of the Matter, the fol- 
lowing Concluſion may be drawn; viz, 
Where the Act of Sin is momentary and in- 
ſtantaneous, there the Puniſhment muſt be ſo 
likewiſe ; and, * ſome of the 
Janna, 
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greateſt of Sins, ſuch as Murder, and the 
Hke, may ſubject Men to the leaſt Puniſh- 
ments; whilſt others, longer in Commiſſion, 
but in themſelves leſs heinous, ſhall ſubject 
them to the greateſt. Not to inſiſt, that 
perhaps all our Perceptions, whether of Good 
or Evil, are received in Time; — and that 
we know not how to form a Notion of in- 
ſtantaneous Happineſt or Miſerx. 
There is one Way, however, af eg | 
this Argument; and that. is, by aſſerting, 
that Sin eee not ſo much in the Act, as 
the Habit and Diſpoſition of the Perſon who 
commits it; that Puniſhment reſpects this 
Habit; begins and ends with it; and muſt 
be as unjuſt when the Habit is removed, as 
it would have been before chat Habit way 
contracted, 

But is this true, that Puiilduneit aways 
begins and ends with the Diſpoſition to Vice? 
Are there no Sinners who. remain for many 
Years unpuniſhed; — none who are puniſhed 
after this Diſpoſition ceaſes ? What ſhall we 


ſay of thoſe which ariſe from the preſent 


Conſtitution of Nature, and which are there- 
fore called the natural Puniſhments of Vice? 
theſe determine as ſoon as ever the Sin- 
der RO Can it thereforo'be ſaid, that 
F nile | 


Lb 


Wally in doing, or a Diſpeſition of doing, 
and not what hath been formerly done by 


kim? Is chis the Senſe which the Generdlity 


of: Mankind have of this Matter; or indeed | 
the Senſe which any one ſerious Perſon ever 
entertained of it ? If nothing ef all this can 
be affirmed, we may ſet the common Señiſt 
and Reaſon of Matikind againſt the Preſump- 
tions of any bold Aſſerter; \concluding with 
Aſſurance, that Puniſhment may be inflited 
for what is paſt: And, if ſo, that the Su- 
preme Governor and Director of the World 
hath a — e . at what time eee 
he pleaſes. 
Nor will it be — to allege, chat 8 5 
Goodneſs is concerned to prevent the Execu- 
tion of- thoſe Puniſhments, which Juſtiee 
might otherwiſe appoint : For we are no 
Judges of the whole Nature and Extent of 
Goodneſs ; or, to ſpeak: more properly, 
we cannot always determine to what In- 
ſtances it is applicable. This indeed we know 
in general, that Goodneſs conſiſts in a Diſs 
poſition to communicate Happineſs ſo far as 
it may be fit and proper to do ſo: But to do 


this againſt. the Fitneſs: and Propriety of 


e would not be ab. Act 


of Goodneſs, 
but 
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but Folly. Are we then Judges of every 
thing that is fit and proper to be done? Or i is. 
this a Queſtion ſo eaſily decided? If not, it 
is Preſumption to conclude peremptorily, or 
to lay ſuch Weight on ſo uncertain a F oun- 
auen. Ee 
But the Vanity of this Sake will be 
more evident from what Ta am about to offer 
under my _ 
III. Propoſition; ; viz. As God may, con- 
- ftently with his Attributes, inflict Puniſh- 
ment for Sin, ſo the Reaſons of his moral 
Government ſeem to require he ſhould in- 
fli& it; unleſs ſome Way be found to re- 
pair the Injury done by Sin to the Cauſe of 
Virtue, and the Authority of Gd. 
I᷑ have ſuppoſed already, that God is the 
Governor of the World; and that not only 
in a natural Senſe, by ſupporting its natural 
Frame and Conſtitution ;—but likewiſe in a 
moral Senſe, by enacting Laws, - -by a ſuf=. 
ficient Promulgation of them, by a conti-- 
nual Overſeeing Mens Actions, by approv= 
ing or diſapproving them, and by annexing 
to his Laws ſwen Sanctions a as are e * 
enforce them. : 
How theſe Matters appear on the F oot of 
Revelation I am not now to * 
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if we conſult only common Reaſon, we may 
conclude, that the natural Apprehenſions of 
Puniſhment for Sin, which have been already 
inſiſted on, cannot be vain and groundleſs 
Apprehenfions. God never acts in vain. 
__ natural Defire hath ſome correſpondent 
Object; and every natural Terror its true 
and real Foundation. Men may indeed, by 
wrong Ways of Thinking, work themſelves 
into'a Belief of what never was, nor will be: : 
But the Caſe is different, when we come to 
conſider a Belief originally rooted in our verx 
Frame. This hath God himſelf for its Cauſe; 
and, therefore, muſt have a Reaſon and 
Ground as certain, as is the Truth of God 
himſelf. And, as he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak to 
us by theſe naturat Suggeſtions, ſo nothing, g 
which he thus ſpeaks, can fail 
If it be ſaid (as perhaps it may be faid), =o 
that the Deſign of implanting theſe Terrors 
in us, was to protect and guard Virtue, and 
to prevent the Practice of Vice; and that. 
their Effect this way muſt be the ſame; whe-. 
ther Puniſhment be ever really executed or 
not; though the former Part of the Sug- 
geſtion be allowed, the latter muſt as reſo- 
lutely be denied : For, ſuppoſing that their- 


Effect on the Perſons poſſeſſed of them 
ſhould 


. { 
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- thould be the ſame, where theſe Terrors are 


believed to have a real and firm Foundation; 
——yet they cannot have a like Effect, where 
they are believed to be mere empty Terrors. 
Jo ſuch Perſons they may prove preſent Diſ- 
quiets, which embitter Life, and - abate of 
of its Enjoyments : But no one will be really 
influenced by them, who is perſuaded they 


mean nothing: Such will proceed in their 


Vices notwithſtanding ;---will fin, and trem- 
ble, and ang: at their own F . and ſo 
ſin a 
To take one Step farther : God, as was ; ob= 
| ſerved before, is the Supreme Governor of 
the World,---and, as ſuch, concerned to ſup- 
port the Authority of his own Laws. Juſtice 
is one of his effential Attributes ; upon which, 
account all his Laws muſt be juſt,---fit for 
Him to make, and for Man to obey. Theſe, 
when made, muſt, for the ſame Reaſons that 
they were made at firſt, be executed ; that 
is, either obeyed by Man, or the Violation of 
them, in ſome way or other, puniſhed by 
God. All this follows from the Conſidera- 
tion of Juſtice, as the Attribute of our Su- 
preme Governor; and which cannot any 
more fail in the Adminiſtration of the EX= 
ecutive, than of the legiſlative Part of Go- 
vernment. | " 
| £ 
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Much the fame Argument may, with a 
little Change of Expreſſion, be ee 
thus: 15 as ſuch, muſt have their pro- 
per Sanctions: Without theſe they ceaſe to 


be Laws; and thoſe Sanctions, which muſt 


never be executed, are, in effect, no Sanc- 
tions. As therefore the principal Sanction of 
Law is Puniſhment, never to execute this 
Puniſhment is to give up the Law); which 
_— Juſtice in the Governor can never do. 
Vain therefore is the Diſtinction ſometimes 


| 8 between what Juſtice permits, and 


what that fame Juice requires. "So far as 
the. preſent Point is concerned, there ſeems | 
to be no manner of Difference; - becauſe, 


for the ſame Reaſons that God may punith 


Sin conſiſtently with Juſtice, he. ſeems con- 
cerned to do ſo in conſequence of his Juſtice; 


and becauſe Sin deſerves Puniſhment, as -be- | 
ing a Violation of what is in itſelf right, and 


an Affront to abſolute Authority,-—-therefore 


the Supreme Governor, who directs all things 


according to ſtrict uftice, "ſeems concerned 
to iuflick the Puniſh ent deſerved : For to 


miffict deſerved Puniſhment, is but to render 


What properly belongs to the Sinner; : and 


tlie very Nature of Juſtice conſiſts in this, 


6 cake to all Men their Due. 7 
— But 


* > 


55 
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But if, after all, it ſhould {till be inſiſted on, 
that Juſtice rather requires the Payment of 
Debts claimed, than the Infliction of Puniſh» 

ments deſerved ; and, conſequently, that cer- 
_ tain Execution of ſuch Puniſhments cannot 
be concluded from the mere Conſideration 
of Juſtice; if this, I ay, ſhould be inſiſted 
on, it might be no difficult Matter to give a 
Juſt and ſatisfactory Reply. However, let us 
ſiee, whether the Point advanced may not 
be ſupported on another Foot. 
We are to remember then, that Wiſdom ; 
is in God abſolute; and that Wiſdom is ſeen | 
not only in chuſing a proper End, but in pro- 
_ Kcuting that End by the moſt ſuitable and 

proper Means. In the preſent Caſe, we mult 
conſider the Rule of Duty preſcribed. to us, as 

the End and the Sanctions of this Duty, as 
the proper Means to enfarce it. If no Sanc- 
tions were annexed, an End would be pro- 
poſed without any ſufficient Means; and if 
no Sanctions be executed, it is much the ſame 
as though they had been never propoſed. 

Let us conſider how human Government 5 
is ſu pported and carried on; and how human 

Laws receive their Force and Effect upon the 

ubject. Is it by the bare Promulgation of 
Laws ?--Is/it not rather ” i and vigor- 

-alfe 5 1 | 0” 
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dus Execution of them? Is not a Remiſfneſs 
-in Government ever found deſtructive of that 
Government? whilſt the jealous aſſerting Au- 
thority, and a making Men feel what they 
will not obey, begets Reverence towards it. 
But can Men think that the Laws of Nature 
are of leſs Conſequence than the Laws of 
Men; or Divine Authority leſs awful than 
human? If theſe therefore ought to be pre- 
ſerved (and ſurely Wiſdom requires they 
ſhould be ſo), how can it be preſumed,” that 
_ God will give up theſe great Points, merely 
to pleaſe Men, willing to indulge their _ 
: 1 and unwilling to ſuffer for it? 
In ſhort, if there be a ſupreme nai Go- 
vernment of the World; if that Govern- 
ment be managed by the exacteſt Rules of 
Juſtice and Wiſdom ; if both Juſtice and 
1 Wiſdom require, that Puniſhment, the ne- 
ceſſary Sanction of Law, ſhould- be diſtri- 
2 and if, without this, neither Law nor 
1 Severin nt can ſubſiſt; then, I hope; this 
Point will be admitted, that, upon the Foot 
- of human Reaſon, the Supreme Governor is 
concerned to inflict thoſe Puniſhments e 
e ee ere e 0 
But, it will be ſaid, On this . 


2 no Fleſh can be faved. All Met have fined, | 
1 and 
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and come ſhort of the Glory of God: But, 
if Puniſhment be ſo much the Deſert of Sin, 
that God is concerned to inflict it at all Events, 


as there can be no Room for Mercy on his 
Part, ſo there can be no Poſſibility of Salva- 


tion on ours. This is a moſt uncomfortable 


View of our Condition ; and who is there 
capable of bearing it? 

In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, thi 
. I have ſtated the Expediency of Puniſhment 
for Sin on Reaſons of Government; on the 
Neceſſity of ſupporting Law, and gaining 
Reverence to Divine Authority. If therefore 
any Methods can be contrived, whereby Law 
may be ſupported, and Divine Authority vin- 
; dicated, without the actual Infliction of Pu- 
niſhment on the offending Perſon, then 
Room will be ſtill left for Mercy; a Way of 
Eſcape may remain, and Severity be duly _ 
mixed with Tenderneſs. If then this may be 


done (and who will affirm that it cannot 7) 


there are ſtrong Preſumptions that it hath 
been · done, ariſing, as from other Conſidera- 
tions, ſo likewiſe from the preſent State and 
Condition of Man, labouring under the 
greateſt Trials, tempted from without, and 
betrayed from within, --- frail and weak of 


5 WN and yet liable to continue Aſſaults 
„„ 1 from 
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from his ſpiritual Adverſaries : — But I for- 
bear proſecuting this Point here, which ſhall 


be diſtinctly conſidered under another Head; 


To chuſe rather to paſs'on to my 


IVth Propoſition, which was this; Man, 


of himſelf, is incapable of doing any thing 


ſufficient to repair the Miſchief which his 
Sin hath cauſed; and therefore, on this Foot 


only, he muſt remain nee N and 


e d Hope. 
There are Two Ways Sly which Men 


* hitherto thought on, to relieve them- 
ſelves in theſe Circumſtances; and theſe are, 


The offering Sacrifices of Beaſts, in order to 


Propitiate the Deity ; and Repentance, and 


Reformation for the future. But, if it ſhall - 
appear that neither of theſe can make ſuffi- 


"cient Amends for paſt Sin, can reſtore Dig- 
nity to Law violated, or regain Weight to 


Divine Authority; then, on his Foot only, 


the Condition of Mankind muſt be wretched. 


As to the Sacrifices of Beaſts, what the 
apoſtle ſays, by Divine Authority, may be 


concluded even by common Reaſon ; It is 


impoſſible that the Blood of Bulls and of Godts 


fuld take auay Sin. It is impoſſible it ſhould 


do ſo by any inherent Virtue of its own; 


and therefore, whatever Virtue it had this 


44405 : I» 
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way, muſt be owing to ſome ſecret Reference 
God appointed it ſhould have to ſomewhat- 
elſe. ar this (whatever it be) is out of the 

preſent Suppoſition. We are here to conſider, 
not the Virtue ſuch Sacrifices may have in 
conſequence of Divine Appointment, but 
their own natural Force and Efficacy; in 
which reſpect, they are fo far from ſecuring 
to Men the Pardon of Sin, that they ſeem ra- 
ther to point out to them the Puniſhment: 
that Sin deſerved ; and fo appear rather as 
' Memorials of their Guilt, than Enſurances 
of Pardon. 
And yet it is Matter of Fact, that almoſt 5 
all Nations have uſed Sacrifices in order to 
atone for Sin; and have conceived ſingular 
Hopes from the Performance. Of this a juſt 
Account may be given, upon Suppoſition, 
that ſuch Sacrifices were originally inſtituted 
by God,---intended by him to keep up in 
Mens Minds a due Senſe of the Demerit of 
Sin, and to intimate to them Hopes of ſome 
more effectual Sacrifice to be made in future 
Time. But without this it will be difficult | 
to apprehend, how a Practice of this kind 
ever came in uſe at all; at leaſt, how it came 
to be ſo general, and uſed by almoſt all Na- 
tions of the World : For, conſidered in itſelf, 
„ however 
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however it might flatter the Hopes of the 
lower and ill Judging Part of Mankind, it 
could never give the leaſt Satisfaction t to the | 
: wiſe and philoſophical, 
Their greateſt Hopes muſt be built on | the 
Efficacy of Repentance ; and for this indeed 
| ſomewhat may be ſaid, at firſt Sight, ſpecious. 
Repentance implies in it a Grief and Concern 
for having tranſgreſſed, and a conſequent Re- 
torn to that Duty we have violated: This 
indeed is in itſelf, and on its own Account, 
acceptable, and the whole that Man is capa- 
ble of doing in ſuch Circumſtances. But 
then, it deſerves to be conſidered, at the ſame 
time, that Man, as God's Creature, is under 
. indiſpenſible Obligation to obey him al- 
ways. As every Faculty of ours was derived 


5 from God, ſo ought it at all Seaſons to be 


conſecrated to. his Service. Had Man, there- 
fore, continued innocent, and never in any 
Inſtance offended, he would ſtill have con- 
tinued under an Obligation to ſerve and obey 
God: And therefore, what would have been 
but the Duty of the Saint, can make na 
Atonement for the Sinner. 
It is true indeed, by Repentance perfeKted, 
a Man's preſent State is ſuch as it ought to 
| be; But doth this * that he u was always 
in 
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in ſuch a State? Or, doth this make Amends 
for the Miſchief, which his former bad State 
occaſioned ? I do allow, this is a/l that a man 
can do at preſent ; but doth this undo what 
is paſt ?---If a Man reforms, and returns to 
; a Juſt Senſe of Duty, One thing is gained 
indeed; the Dignity of Law is repaired, ſo 
far as he himſelf is immediately concerned: 
But Actions, public ones at leaſt, have an 
extenſive Influence: They affect the Beha- 
 yiour of other Men; they derogate from that 
Influence which the Law ought to have over 
others,---which, once weakened, cannot be 
| repaired by any future Actions we ourſelves 
can perform. But muſt the Divine Autho- 
rity over his Creatures ſuffer, becauſe we have 
wilfully affronted it, and are now incapable 
of repairing the Miſchief? Or rather, have 
pe not Reaſon to fear, leſt the Example of 
our Sufferings ſhould be applied to make 
what Amends it can for the Example of our 
former Diſfobedience ? ? This, I fay, may be 
_ feared, or juſtly ſuſpected at leaſt ; and there- 
fore, on this Foot only, we may reaſonably 
cry out, How ſhall we eſcape from the Wrath 
to come? 
But, bad as this View of our Condition 


js, Tam. et to obſerve, DT, I 


V. That, notwithflandiri this, a Perfus- 
fion hath always obtained, that God will for- 
give Sin ; and, conſequently, that fome Me- 
.thod hath been contrived (whatever that Me- 


thod be) whereby ſuch Forgiveneſs may be 
_ vouchſaftd, | confiſtently with the Regard 


owing to the Intereſt of Vittue, and the Di. 
vine Dignity. 
| Without this; how miſerable mlt His 
been the Condition of Mankind! To be con- 
ſeious of Sins which deſerve a Puniſhment 
they are incapable by any means of avoiding, 
muſt Have run them into utter Deſpait ;j--= 
have difappointed the Enjoyment of any Good 
in Life ;---and, inſtead of bringing them to 
God th the Way of Worſhip and Obedience, 
have kept them at the utmoſt Diſtance from | 
him: For who would, or indeed could, apply : 
to God, whilſt he ſuppoſed hin to be ent 
drable? = | 
And yet God was Worllüpe TR in forts ſort 
or other, by the whole Race of Mankind : 
His Favour was entreated, and his Diſplea- 
ſure deprecated; and the Bleſſings they re- 
ceived, üben to his generous Bounty. 
God's Providence ſhewed itſelf, and that 
always in a more or leſs remarkable Manner, 
| by profering Nen, whilſt me purſued the | 
| Rules 
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Rules of Virtue ; and by affliting them, 
_ when they turned aſide to Vice: And thoſe. 
very Perſons, who, being afflicted, grew bet- 

ter, the: ſame Provi watched over for 
| Good: So that, in the common Courfe of 

things, there ſeemed to appear ſome Intima- 
tion, that God defireth not the Death of a 
Sinner, but rather that he ſhould return ans 
Hive. 1 | 
The whole Order and Conduct of Provis 
dence hath conſtantly been calculated for the 


Good of Man: His Wants have been ſup- 


plied, and Proviſion made for his innocent 
Pleaſures: Every Deſire hath had ſome Gra- 
tification afforded it, and conſtantly afforded, 
where it was conſiſtent with Virtue, and fell 
in with the common Intereſt. But doth this 
look as though our whole Race was devoted 
to Deſtruction? And are theſe the Signs of 
| inextinguiſhable Diſpleaſure ? And might 
not Men. therefore reaſonably hope (as — 
in fact they did), that the Sins they had com- 
mitted did not ſo ſeparate between them and 
their God, as to make all future Communi- 
cations between them impoſlible ? 3 
Had that been ſuppoſed the Caſe, might 


they not haye argued thus; Why are we 
85 3 D one Moment ? Why is not 


the 
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the Puniſhment, which is never to be re- 
mitted, immediately executed upon us; and 
the very Capacity of doing more Miſchief by 
future Sins prevented? How is it, that a 
| Power is any longer ifiruſted with us, which 
we are incapable of uſing, but to the Hurt 
of ourſelves and others; which we cannot 


5 apply to any good Purpaſe,---which bad Men 


certainly will apply to a bad one? Such an 
abſolute Deſpair muſt produce at once the 
moſt conſummate Wickedneſs and Miſery 


But, inſtead of taking any ſuch View — 5 


theie Condition, did they not conſider them- 
ſelves as in a State of Trial? As making this 
Life a Preparation for a better; and qualify- 

ing themſelves for the Favour * food: * 


after? 


And yet they, as well as we, were ſenfible, 
they were incapable of acting an uniform and 

perfect Part; were liable to frequent Fail- 
ings; and committed, upon many Occaſions, 
Offences of a more heinous: Nature. But; 
had they thought theſe abſolutely unpardon- 
able, what Encouragement could they have 


to take one farther Step in Virtue ? Or, how 


could they beg for that 2 — * never 


haped for? 


Hape then they did, and hope they might 4 
ag 
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as well from conſidering the neceſſary Per- 
fections of God's Nature, as the Inſtances of 
a good and merciful Providence. It is un- 
avoidable but the abſolutely- independent Be- 
ing muſt be endued with every poſſible Per- 
fection, in every poſſible Degree of it; and, 
_ conſequently, with that which is the moſt 


lovely Perfection, Goodneſs. But doth not 


Goodneſs difpoſe the Being poſſeſſed of it to 
communicate Good to others, in all thoſe 
Caſes in which it is fit and proper to com- 


municate it? It certainly does, becauſe the 


very Nature of this Perfection implies it. 
True is it indeed, Tenderneſs is not a Paſſion 
in God, as it is in us. He doth not feel, 
and partake in our Happineſs; nor can he 
be affected by our painful Senſations, as we 
are by one another's. In him the Perfection 
is a conſtant Determination to do Good, ſo 
far as it may be rightly done. If then there 
were no Unfitneſs in the Nature of the Thing, 
that Sin ſhould on any account be forgiven, 
they promiſed themſelves it would be ſo; 
and, on this Foot, we may ſuppoſe they 
(that is, all thoſe who reaſoned carefully on 
theſe Matters) ſupported themſelves under 
even the ee __ Misfortunes of 


: Life, n 
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| 80 far as this they did, I fay, hope Sin 
tight, and would be, forgiven, upon Re- 
pentance and Reformation. But then I muſt 
obſerve withal, that there is a great Difference 
between Hope and Aſſurance. Hope is 
founded on the Appearance of probable 


Reaſons; but Aſſurance, (abſol ute Aſſurance, 


I mean) on the ſtricteſt Certainty. Probabi- 
ty there was, from the Conſiderations before 
ſuggeſted; but abſolute Certainty there could 

be none, without an expreſs Declaration of 

God concerning it. And the Reaſon is plainly 
this; Goodneſs is a Diſpoſition, or Determi- 
nation, to communicate Good ;---not all poſj- 
fible Good, but ſuch only as is fit and pro- 
per to be communicated. How far Good- 
neſs therefore is concerned to pardon Sin 

upon Repentance and Reformation, cannot 
be concluded from the mere Conſideration 
of Goodneſs itſelf ; We are obliged to make 

a farther Enquiry, and to conſider, whether 

it be fit and proper to do ſo. But can mere 

human Reaſon ſufficiently determine upon 

' this Point? Or, are we Judges of all a is 
t and proper for God to do? 

In ſome Inſtances indeed we may pro- 
pounce on Fitneſs: In theſe, for Example; 
A. God is the Supreme Governor of the 
I 


* 
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World, it is fit his Authority ſhould be ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported :---As Virtue is the right 
State of every rational Being, it is fit the 
Cauſe of Virtue ſhould be maintained ;—— 
and if theſe are once violated, it is fit they 
ſhould be fully vindicated. But, alas! the 
Fitneſſes, apparent to every one, are againſt 
us. Man hath ſinned. Man cannot, of 
himſelf, repair the Miſchief of his Sin. We 
know not in what way this Miſchief can be 
repaired. We cannot of ourſelves prove, that 
it can be repaired. at all ;---at leaft, otherwiſe 
repaired than by our Puniſhment: For, as 
we know not the whole Scheme of things, 
ſo we can have no full Aſſurance from any 
| Reflections of our own, What is, or is =—_ 
conſiſtent with this Scheme.  _ FE 
Here then things darken upon us again, 
and leave us in fad Perplexity. However, 
they do not entirely exclude Hope. Though 
we cannot for certain ſay, Sin 20 be par: 
doned; yet neither do we perceive, by any 
certain Arguments, it cannot be pardoned. 
A Way there may be to reconcile this with 
every Divine Attribute; to alluſtrate Juſtice 
and Mercy together; to confirm Authority; 
to gain Reverence to Law]; and to repair, in 
5 the moſt ample Manner, the Miſchiefs which 


Our 


& 
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our Sin hath cauſed. | What this Way is, 


+34 


wignes now to be conſidered under my 
LAs r general Head, where I am to ſhew, 
that the Doctrine concerning Satisfaction fot 
Sin by the Death of Chriſt, doth fully and 
unexceptionably anſwet theſe Purpoſes: 
From whence it follows, that the Doctrine 
is, from its own Nature, credible, and rea- 
_ to be mm upon Wen e 
| The true «SEK, of 1 5 Matter 1 in 
yy this; That Mankind having ſinned, 
and fallen ſhort of the Glory of God, it was, 
in itſelf, fit and proper, that ſuch Animad- 
verſion ſhould be taken on Sin, as might 
make ſufficient Amends for it; or, in other 
Words, either that the Sinner ſhould ſuffer 
that Puniſhment which Sin deſerved, --- or, 
that ſome other Equivalent ſhould be made, 
which might anſwer all the Ends of Puniſh 
ment. If the latter might be done, then 
the former might be remitted; and, upon 
that Foot, there will be Room "M Grace and 
Favour, conſiſtently with the Demands of 
2 0 a ing and. Juſtice. 1: 
To this purpoſe God decreed SOD al 
Eternity what he executed in a proper Time; 


. 0 vi. * — his own Son 250 che World, 


not 


* 
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4 not merely (as ſome would have it) to teach 
the Rules os Righteouſneſs, or to illuſtrate 

them by his Practice, or to confirm them 
by his Death (for any, or all theſe, could 
only ſerve to aggravate Mens Condemnation 
in violating theſe Rules; but to accompliſh 
ſomewhat vaſtly greater ;---to ſtand in Mens 
Stead ;---to ſuffer for their Sins to ſatisfy 
y theſe Sufferings ;---to merit their Pardon 
by this Satisfaction; and, in conſequence. of 
this, to PR a Reconciliation between God 
and Man. 

But, in order to do this effectually, ſome- 
dic was needful, which I have not yet diſ- 
tinctly mentioned. As the Son of God, and 
conſequently as God, he might teach and 
enforce the Divine Laws: — as ſuch, he 
could not repreſent Man, or ſuffer in his 
Stead: For there is no Principle of Reaſon 
more ſure than this, that the Divine Nam 
bo is incapable of ſuffering. - ; 

For this Purpoſe then the Deine baer 
us teaches, that the Divine Nature of Chriſt 
was. united to the Human; that it was ſo 


3 united, as to conſtitute One ſin gle Perſon; 3 


chat by ſuch an Union, whatever mi ight be 
affirmed concerning the Acts of either Na- 
ure, might be affirmed of the Perſon; and, 


con- 
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uently, as by the Human Nature he 


| * ſuffer, and by the Divine merit, ſo the 
fame Perſon moſt effectually did both. 


The Dochine thus briefly repreſented will 


bee found entirely reaſonable, if the following 
ſic. be made good; 


1. One Perſon may be ſubſtituted for, and 
ome the Repreſentative of, another, in | 


F ſach a Manner, that the Acts of the Repre- 


ſentative ſhall he conſidered as PTY 


che Perſon he repreſents.” 


2. One Perſon may be ſubſtituted for an- 


#, other, even in the Adminiſtrations of diſtri- 


ments due to Sinners; inſ 
chem every End might be eompaſſed, which 


butive Juſtice; i in thoſe Caſes, atleaſt, where 
the Puniſhments inflited on one Party ſhall 
fully anſwer the Ends of Puniſhment + 

4 A ding to the Dockine now po | 


yoke, the Condition of our Bleſſed Lord 


was ſuch, as rendered the Sufferings he ſuſ- 
tained” for us anſwerable to all the Puniſh- 
nuch, that by 


could be promoted by the perſonal Sufferings 


: of the "Offenders ; and all that Reparation 


made, which poflibly could be we, for 
tte Sins committed by them. And, . 

4. ant this CORN the Suffering of 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt may, not unfitly, be faid, to male a 
ul, perfect, and ſu efficrent Satisfaction for the 


Sins of the whole World. Of theſe as briefly 


formed by the Perſon he repreſents. This is 


as poſſible. 
The firft Propolition advanced by me, on 


this Occaſion, will not be conteſted by any 


Adverſaries we contend with. On common 
Occaſions, and in the Tranſactions of civil 


Life, it will be admitied, that one Perſon 
may repreſent another; and that the Acts of 


the 8 may be conſidered as per- 


founded on the ſtrongeſt Reaſons; and muſt 
be admitted, not only becauſe, on any other 
Foot, the Affairs of Life cannot be carried 


on, but likewiſe becauſe whatever is done, 
in this Caſe, anſwers every End which could 

be anſwered by the perſonal Tranſaction of 
the Party himſelf As, therefore, we ſhall 


have no Difficulties on this Head, I all pas 


on to the 
Second Propofition ; ; namely, That one 


Perſon may be ſubſtituted for another, even 


in the Adminiſtrations of diſtributive Juſtice. 


% © 
- Al 


This ſeems'to reſt on much the ſame Bottom 


_ with the former Propofition : For, if one 


Perſon may act for another, why may he not 


| likewiſe, in ſome Caſes, ſuffer for him? at 


Vor. II. 8 LL leaft, 


| 
f 
N 
t 
ö 
[ 
: 
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leaſt, where he inis conſents to do fo, 


and the Adminiſtrator of Juſtice accepts it. 


It will be vain to fay, that Sin being the 4 


perſonal Act of the Offender, Puniſhment is 
perſonally due to him alone; and, therefore, 


can be no more transferred from the Offender - 


to the Innocent, than Sin itſelf can be. 


This kind of Arguing will equally affect a 


Subſtitution of Perſons in any other Caſe. 
The Act of the Repreſentative is; in Strict: 


neſs of ſpeaking, his own proper Act; but, 


in a legal Senſe, it is the Act of his Princi- 
pal: So likewiſe the Puniſhment inflicted on 


the Repreſentative, though as felt only by 


himſelf, it is his own perſonal Suffering, is 


yet conſidered as inflicted on the Sinner, in 
whoſe Place he ſtands. The fr/#-and ph:- 


. boſophical Senſe of Acting and Suffering we 


have nothing to do with, when we are diſ- 
courſing only concerning the moral or legal s 


Senſe of them. 


Now, that a Man mays in ſome . 10 


ſtand in the Room of another as to ſuffer 


for him, and in his Stead, might de ſup- 


ported (had I time to enlarge) by ſimilar In- 


ſtances in the Tranſactions of civil Life; by : 


aſſigning Caſes not much unlike "this in 


which one Man, by ſuſtaining d the Characder 
l | 7 | 


T 
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of another, becomes liable to all thoſe Suf- 
ferings which are properly that other's Due. 
But, without inſiſting on this, I ſhall only ob- 
 ferve farther, in Support of this Propoſition, 
that this Tranſlation of Puniſhment from the 
Offender to the Repreſentative, is defended 
only in ' thoſe Caſes, where the Puniſhments 
inflicted on the one Party do fully anſwer all 
the Ends of Puniſhment inflicted on the other. 
Whether this can be the Caſe, is another 

Queſtion, and which I ſhall have Occaſion 


to conſider in the next Step of my Argument. =o 


At preſent I may be allowed to ſuppoſe it, 
and upon that Suppoſition to argue, that ſuch 


a Tranſlation of Puniſhment is entirely agree- 


able with Reaſon. For, upon what Reaſons ' 
are Puniſhments neceſſary at all? Upon ſome 
Reaſons, no doubt. Now, if theſe are once 


anſwered, all farther Puniſhment will be un- 


neceſſary; and, if ſo, then the Man per- 
ſionally guilty may eſcape, by the Sufferings 5 
of another ſubſtituted in his Room. This 1 

do N e as e defensbie OE all oy i 
jections. 5 
The as di main Point to be ends 4 
is this: Accortling to the Doctrine before 
propoſed, the Condition of our Bleſſed Lord 
was Ld as rendered the Sufferings he ſuſ- 
5 "LAY - tained 
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| tained for us fully anſwerable to all the pu- 


niſhments due to Sinners. By them every 
End was compaſſed, which could be pro- 
moted by the perſonal Sufferings of the Of- 
fenders; and all the Reparation made, which 
poſſibly could be made, for the Sins com- 
mitted by en,. 
Chriſt is ſuppoſed, in the At before 
given, to have been God as well as Man ;<-- 
and, conſequently, a Perſon of infinite Dig- 
nity and Excellence. From whence. it fol- 
lows, not only that he was capable of merit- 
ing, as not being, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſubject 
to Obligation; but likewiſe, that his Merits 
muſt be ſtrictly infinite ; this ariſing from his 
oven infinite Worth and Dignity: When, 

therefore, he was pleaſed to APRON for 
Man, to ſuſtain his Character. to become 
his Repreſentative, --- and to ſuffer in his 
Stead, the Sufferings ſo undergone muſt be 
a full Equivalent for all the Puniſhments due 
to Sin. ' All Mankind are, by no means, to 
be compared with the Son of God: All their 
Lives are of inferior Value to his; and, con- 
ſequently, all their Deaths of leſs A 
| than his Sacrifice. 
| But this is an Argument (whatever Force 2 
there be ly in 0 by ome thought too 

__ - ſubtle; 
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ſubtle ; and many little Arts have been uſed 
to evade it. Let us conſider that Point then in 


another View ; and enquire, whether thoſe 
ſeveral Ends were not fully compaſſed by 
the Sufferings of Chrift, which might be 


promoted by the perſonal Sufferings of Sin- 
ners. 

What then are the Ends of Puniſhment? 
f The Maintainance of Law, no doubt, and 
to prevent the Violations of it. They were 
threatened with this View; and they are ex- 
ecuted for the very ſame Reaſons. Where 
Puniſhments are not eternal, they may ſerve 
for the Sinner's own Amendment ;---or, if 
you pleaſe, to prevent his own future Of- 


fences: And where they are eternal, they 


may ſerve to impreſs an Awe on others; and 


to preſerve them in a continual State of Obe. 
dience. But are not theſe Ends as fully an- 


ſwered . by the Sufferings of Chriſt, as by the 
Sufferings of the Sinher ?. Can the ſtrict Righ- 
teouſneſs of God, his unalterable Love of 


Virtue;---and his inflexible Averſion to Sin, 
be moro clearly evidenced, than by not ſpare- 


ing his own Son, -when he ſuſtained the Cha- 


racter of Sinners? After this, can any one hope 


and Severity.of God, 


- f he {ll goes on vit in i his Sins? And. 


L3 aſk 
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dan there be any higher Motives propoſed, 
whereby either to confirm the Innocent, or 
to. reclaim. the Offender? If not, we may 
affirm; that the Sufferings of Chriſt in our 
Stead, have anſwered every Purpoſe which 
could be anſwered by the Funthetcat of our- 
„ 
; „* aue 1 laflered by | 
courſelves or others, is not, in Strictneſs, a Re- 
paration for our Offences, ' It does not prove, 
that we have not offended, but the contrary ; 
nor is it properly an Equivalent for having 
acted wrong. But then, it doth this: — 
ſerves to take off the Influence which ſuch 
ill Example may have; it reſtores to Autho- 
rity that Reverence which Sin deſtroyed; 
and gives Glory to thoſe Perfections of the 
Divine Nature, which had ſuffered Affront 
by the Iniquities of Men; This is all the 
Reparation which is, in ſuch a Caſe, paoſſi- 
ble: And therefore, if this hath been as ef- 
foctually, or rather more effectually, made 
by Chriſt's, than by any perſonal Sufferings 
of ours, then the e, now haſore 
us, will: be. clearly juſtified. . Fart en 
There remains but One Wige more; 
| Pio that; upon Account of what I have 
wu now obſerved, * n of Chriſt 
fin wy 3 | 
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may, not unfitly, be ſaid to make 4 fall, 
perfecs, and ſufficient Satisfattion 1 the Sing 
of the whole World. 

It will be needleſs to . on "hi 
which i is but an immediate Concluſion from 
the foregoing Propoſition. To. fatisfy, is a 
Payment made in one kind or way for ſome- 
what due in another. Such a Satisfaction 


_ hath Chriſt made; — a. Satisfaction for the 


Puniſhment of Sin, by bearing it himſelf ; 
and-a Satisfaction, in ſome ſort, for Sin com- 
mitted, by taking away all the ill Conſequences 


of that Sin ;---by aſſerting the Cauſe of Vir- 
tue in the ſtrongeſt Manner ;---by reſtoring. 


Law to its original Dignity ;---and by pro- 


, curing to the Divine Perfections the pro- 


foundeſt Veneration ; to Holineſs, whoſe 
Laws had been violated ;---to Juſtice, whoſe 
Severity had been deſpiſed ;---to Wiſdom, 
whoſe, Precepts. had been neglected ;---and 
ta Goodneſs, whoſe Favours had been re- 


ceived iodeed, but forgotten. And if this 
| be not. 2 full. and perfect, and, of conſe- 


quence,. A ſufficient Satisfaction, it is impoſ- 
fible to ſay what can be ſufficient, or indeed 
What Satisfaction means at all. 

. Upon the whole then, if the Doctrine we, 
hays been ponſilering 90 fully anſwer every 
Oe | L 4 . 
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Purpoſe intended by it, and be reconcilcable 
to every Principle of Reaſon,---it muſt; fo 


far, be credible; that is, it muſt, at leaſt; 
be capable of Proof from thoſe Heads which 
may be proper to evince it : For, if nothing 
can be concluded againſt it from the Nature 
of the Thing, it may, ſo far as we know, 
be true; and, if it may, we are certainly 
_ Concerned to enquire, whether it be true or 
not. Thus much at leaſt muſt follow from 
. very State now given of the Doctrine. 
But we need not reſt the Matter here, 
when the whole of what I have now deli- 
vered is laid. together. If all Mankind are 
_ conſcious of Sins which deſerve Puniſhment z 
Aff God may execute this Puniſhment ;-— 
if, upon ſeveral Accounts, he ſeems con- 
cerned to do fo, unleſs proper Amends be 
made for the Violation of Law ;---and if we 
ourſelves are incapable, in any Way, of make- 
ing fuch Amends ;---then, in order to our 
Salvation, ſome other Equivalent, or Satiſ- 
faction, muſt be paid. That ſuch would, 
ſome way or other, be paid, is entirely agree 
able to the general Hopes of Mankind ; from 
whence likewiſe it cannot but be preſumed, 
that ſomewhat of this kind hath been done, 
We the beſt 6 of natural 
Reaſon 
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Reafon could never find out the Way. But 


now a Scheme is offered which ſets all at 


rights; a Scheme, entirely worthy of the 
Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs of the 
Contriver; a Scheme, which, at the firſt 
Propoſal, ſhould engage a favourable Atten- 
tion, and incline us to receive it gladly.— 
But I am running too far. I ſhall therefore 
ſhut up with theſe Words of Adoration ; 
Great and marvellous are thy Works, Lord, 
God Almighty ; juſt and #rue are —_ Ways, 
thou Tong of Saints. 
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The Needfulnefs of a "ID LATIONS 
__thewn from the Imperfection of the 


Lawof N ature reconkidered as a Rule ls 


of ems 


' 2 


D” Lor i. 78, 79. 
——— Wherely the Day-ſpring from on. 1 High 
© bath viſited us, 
To give Light to them that fit in Darkneſs, 
and the Shadow of Death; and to guide our 
ſes into the Way 95 Peace. 


Y 


HE Deſign of our Bleſſed Lord's A Ap- 
pearance in the World is repreſented 

— to us, as in ſeveral other Places 'of 
Holy Scripture; fo particularly in the Words 


yo rene. to you. * are taught, that he 
1 . did 


| - 
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did not come to furpriſe or to amuſe Man- 
kind,---but to proſecute an Affair of the 
higheſt Moment, the Happineſs and Salva- 
tion of the World ;---to procure, and ſeal 

to Men the Divine Pardon; to inſtruct their 
Minds ;---to regulate their Lives ;-—and, in 
ſhort, to do every thing towards the Fur- 
theranco of their Salvation, which either their 
own unhappy Circumſtances required, or the 
Divine Rectitude and Perfection could admit 
of, Thus Zacbarias, under the Influence of 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſtates the Matter; The Day- 
bring from on High hath viſited us, to give 
Light to them that fit in Darkneſs, and in the 
S Shadow of Death; and to Saua our Feet into 
the Way of Peace. 
But ſome Man may ſay, What 88 
could there be for proſecuting this End in ſo 
extraordinary a Way? There hath ſubſiſted 


ga proper Rule of Action from the Beginning 


of the World. The ſame God, who was 
the Author of eur Being, hath enforced it 
on us. This is called = Law of Nature : 
And this Law is fo full, fo clear, and fo well 


fupported, as to ſuperſede any other kind of 


| Proviion. But if an extraordinary Revelation 
be; on this Account, needleſs, then the Be- 
hief of it muſt, of coyrſe,” be groundleſs. 
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Tf any Difficulty be thought to ariſe from 
hence, I ſhall endeavour to remove it, 


1 By ſtating as we ſhould e by 
the Law of Nature; from whence the | 
Obligation of it ariſes ; ; and how far it 
extends. 5 
II. By enquiring, whether this Law, if pro- 
perly underſtood, be not, in many reſpects, 
imperfect. And therefore, 
III. Whether an extraordinary Manifeſtation 
of the Divine Will were not, on that ac- 
| _ count, needful. 


1 It is neceſſary. to begin with 2 8 what 
we ſhould underſtand by the Law of Nature; 
and ſo much the more ſo, becauſe the greateſt 
Miſtakes on this Subject have been owing to 
a Confuſion in this Point. 

The Objection before ſuggeſted ſets forth, 

that there hath ſubfiſted a proper Rule of 
Action from the Beginning of the World ;— 


| that the fame God, who was the Author of 


our Being, hath enforced it on us; and that 
this is called, The Law of Nature. But here 
a Queſtion muſt ariſe, whether ſomething 
farther be abt neceſſary to conſtitute a Law, 
e ah La Action, and a Supe- 
riar 
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rior willing i it? Whether we ought not to 
add a Promulgation of this Rule j. at leaſt 
a putting it within the Power of thoſe to 
diſcover this Rule, who are. concerned to 
obſerve it. Trop 

Different Perſons hike thought differently 
on this Point; and whilft ſome have main- 
_ tained, that the Law of Nature is a Collec- 

tion of all thoſe moral Rules which are 
founded in the Nature and Reaſons of 
Fhings,--others have underſtood it as a Col- 
lection of ſuch Rules only, as are diſcover- 
able by us in the Uſe and. Exerciſe of thoſe 
Faculties which os hath been e to 
grant us. 

If we ed the Law of Nature in 
the former Senſe, we ſhall carry it much 
farther than a reaſonable Man can allow of; 
we ſhall extend the Law of Nature to things 
undiſcoverable by the Light of Nature; we 
ſhall make a Law where there neither is, 
nor can be, Obligation: For no one can 
poſſibly be obliged to that, which he is in- 
capable of knowing If, therefore, there 
be any Matters in their own Nature fit to be 

done; but which are ſo far Secrets to us, that 
we are unable to diſcover them, they will ſo 
3 to be Matters of Duty to us: And 

| though, 
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though, upon account of real Fitneſs, they 
may become the proper Subject of ſome-fu- 
ture Law, yet Man, at preſent, muſt be free 
from all Obligation to them. 

The true Account of the Matter 1 to 
be this; The Law of Nature ſignifies ſuch a 
Collection of moral Rules as are diſcoverable 
by us in the proper Uſe of thoſe Faculties 
which we enjoy. By diſcovering how far 
theſe will carry us, we ſhall learn the proper 
_ Extent of this Law. 
But here I conceive it will be of Moment 
to obſerve, that human Reaſon may be con- 
ſidered, either as it is diſperſed through all 
human Kind,--or elſe as it ſubſiſts ſeparately 
in every particular Perſon.. If we take it in 
the former View, we admit, that human 
Reaſon may maſter all thoſe Points, which 
are capable of being comprehended by any 
particular Man, under. any Circumſtances 
whatſoever :. And thus, we ſay, nothing is 
above human Reaſon, but that which is 
above every Man's Reaſon. 
Yet Matters will appear ctherwite. if we 
conſider the Expreſſion i in the latter Senſe of . 
it. What doth it ſignify to the illiterate and 
ignorant, that Socrates, for inſtance, hath. 
carried his moral Di ſcoveries to an extraordi- 


_y 
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nary Height? The Reaſon of Socrates is, and 
muſt be, his own Rule: And, upon the ſame 
account, the Reaſon of his Slave is, and muſt 
be, bis. As far therefore as the ſame things 
ate capable of appearing in the ſame Light to 
both theſe Perſons, they will have the fame 
Law of Duty: But if it ſhall happen, that 
the Reafon of Sorrares ſhall carry him farther 
than the Reaſon of his Slave, in proportion 
#5 Reaſon will enlarge his Obligations; and 
things will become Matter of Duty to the 

one, which are not ſo to the other. 

What then, in this Caſe, is the Law of 
Nature? Is it exactly the ſame to both? By 
no means; for then each Perſon would be 
under the fame Engagements: But, if their 
Engagements be different, their Laws muſt 
de ſo likewife. When, therefore, we talk of 

Mens being obliged by the Law of Nature, 
it can really amount to no more than this ; 
That every Man ought to perform thoſe 
_ things which his own particular Reaſon ſug- 
geſts to him, without Regard to thoſe farther 
Diſcoveries, which, though made by others, 
are incomprehenſible by himſelf. 

In conſequence of this, we ought to di- 
Ainguich between a Rule of Fitneſs and 4 
* The former will be the ſame 

to 
F 
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to all Mankind; but the latter muſt vary in 


proportion to each particular Man's Attain- 


ments or Opportunities: And whatever De- 
grees of Perfection we allow to the one, yet 


the other, under the Direction of natural 
Light, will be greatly imperfect. 
That there is a God that we derived 
our Being from him ; that he is perfect in 
his Nature ;---that he exerciſes a Providence 
over us; and therefore ought to be obeyed 
by us in every thing which appears to be his 
Will, are Points which I take to be knowable 
by the far greateſt Part of Mankind; by 
all indeed who are able to exerciſe their rea- 
ſoning Power in any tolerable Degree. Here 
therefore a Queſtion ariſes ; What is the Di- 
vine Will ;---and what are the Particulars to 
RA it reaches ? | 
To this we may reply in general, That 
thoſe things which are fit and proper to be 
done by us in any Circumſtance, muſt be 
agreeable with the Divine Pleaſure : For he 
who placed us in theſe Circumſtances; muſt 
will that we ſhould act agreeably to them, fo 
far as we are able, in the Uſe of our r Reaſon, 
to diſcover this Fitneſs. 
From hence it will appear, chas our Obli- 
tions to Duty are founded i in the Will of 
Vo. II. M SO God. 
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God. Law itſelf is, and muſt be, the Decres 
of a Superior. We are therefore obliged, 
becauſe he commands us, to whom we are 
naturally ſubject. And Reaſon, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is rather the Means whereby we come 
at Obligation, than the proper Ground or 
Foundation on which it is built. 
Is! this be true, we may eaſily diſcern, how 
little Morality can ſubſiſt without the Aid of 
Religion; and how injurious thoſe muſt prove 
to Virtue, who, abſtracting from the Conſi- 
deration of a God, pretend to promote its real 
Intereſts by thoſe un which molt evi 


- HUently ſubvert it. 


Hitherto I have abr, that has. 6 1s fit | 
and proper to be done, muſt be agreeable 
with the Divine Pleaſure. What may ſo ap- 
pear to Us, is to Us the Law of Nature ; And 
| we are therefore obliged to the Performance 
pf it; or it therefore becomes & Law, be- 
ut the Divine Will ww our Obodi· 
: 1 have. Gs, 1 bwl deürd t to ire, 
can human Reaſon, in this reſpect, carry 
Men: To every thing in itſelf fit and pro- 
per? This will hardly be aſſerted, in favour 
of the wiſeſt Man that ever yet appeared. 

And if the wileſt do: really fall ſhort, what 
SH ei 
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judgment muſt we paſs on the Bulk and 
Generality of the World? Have they Capa - 
cities and Opportunities ſufficient to compaſs 
ſo great an End? And though Socrates, for 
Inſtance, ſhould have ſucceeded perfectly 
well in his Searches, yet the Rule, fo diſ- 


covered by him, could to him alone have the 


Force of Law ; the reſt of Mankind being 
ſtill left to their own Reaſonings and Appre- 


henfions. His Diſcoveries therefore are not 
that general Rule, to which all the reſt of the 


World are obliged to conform, unleſs he were 


able to infuſe his own Knowlege into them, 
and to make them likewiſe Maſters of is | 
Arguments. 

Here then lies the Error of doable: Wh 
repreſent the Law of Nature as a ſufficient 
and complete Rule of Life. By Law of Na- 
ture they either mean, © a perfect Collection 
of all thoſe Precepts, which are founded on 
the Nature and Reaſons of Things or, at 
leaſt, ſuch a Collection as the beſt and wiſeſt 
Men in fact have made, or may be preſumed 
capable of making; whereas this Law (as 
it ought to be underſtood in the preſent 
: Queſtion) 1 is by no means fixed and uniform: 
It varies in proportion to the different Capa- 
. of different Men; and therefor; to 

| M 2 know 
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know how perfect it is, we muſt know tho 
| roughly, how far the Reaſon and Opportuni- 
ties of each particular Perſon are able to n, 

him. 
If it ſhould be faid, that the Wiſe and 
Learned ought to direct the Ignorant; it is 
well ſaid, according to the common Rules 
of Prudence : But then a Variety of Queſ- 
tions will be apt to ariſe concerning the pro- 
per Qualifications of thoſe who ought to di- 
rect Mens Lives; what Degrees of Knowlege 
and Learning, are ſufficient for this Purpoſe ; 
and what Proportion of Honeſty and Integrity 
in the pretended Teacher will een Mens 
Reliance on his Skill. 

But, w fact, we find, that Men are not 
over forward to credit their Fellow-crea- 
tures in ſuch concerning Points. Each Man 
thinks he can determine for himſelf; and 
therefore will not take another's Judgment, 
unleſs. he can firſt reconcile it to his own. 
Be a Man therefore wiſe as Socrates, yet, 
unleſs he is able to transfuſe into others ſome 
Proportion of his own Wiſdom, he will ſuc- 
ceed but little. Thoſe, he would perſuade, 
will be apt to tell him, their own Eyes were 
given them to ſee with; that they do not 


one his Aſliſtance; and — if they per- 
822 | form. 
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form what they themſelves diſcern to be their 
Duty, all is well. 


What Methods then could the Philoſopher 
-uſe to influence the World ? If indeed he 


could once perſuade them, that he came im- 


diately from God himſelf, all Diſputes, in 
reference to Law and Obligation, would be 
concluded: For, however Men may ſome- 
times differ about the Meaning of. a Revela- 
tion, yet no Difficulties can ariſe about our 
Obedience to the acknowleged Will of God. 


On this Foot all Doubts are ſolved at once. 
For there is no one Point more ſure than 


this; That the Creature is bound, at all 
Events, to comply with the Will of the 
Creator. 

And ſo er were he wide Naa 
of what little Conſequence it was, to pretend 
to argue the Generality of Mankind into the 
Practice of Duty, or to refer them to e 
La of Nature (which will ever be to them 
what they themſelves ſhall make it), that 
they frequen ly pretended to a Divine Com- 
miſſion. This, where credited, had an Ef- 


fect: But the Misfortune was, that Fact 


. ak _— 


would not ſupport ſuch Pretenſions, how 
expedient ſoever in Prudence it might be to 


Wy : Upon 


— * 
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Upon the whole then, ſince nothing can 


1 to us a Law, which is by us indiſcovera- 
ble, it follows, that the Law of Nature can 
reach to thoſe Points only, the Reaſons of 
which are capable of being diſcerned by us : 


And foraſmuch as the Capacities of different | 


Men are, in this reſpect, various, this Law, 
as it regards different Men, muſt vary like. 


_ wiſe. In ſhort, it will be none other, than 


ſuch a Collection of moral Rules, as each 
Perſon, according to the Circumſtances he is 
placed in, is capable of framing for himſelf. 
Whether ſuch a Law be entirely perfect, and 
ſuch as ſuperſedes all Occaſions of farther 
Light and Direction, comes now to be con 


| Hdered under my Second general Head. 


U. The entire Perfection of a Law will 
require, that it extend itſelf to every thing 
which is fit and proper Matter of that Law ; 
hat the Meaning of it be clear, and the 
Promulgation full; that the Sanctions by 


| which it is enforced be weighty, as to their 


Nature, and ſo expreſſly denounced, as to 
leave no Room far Doubt; and, laſtly; that 
the Law itſelf be ſo ſuited to the Circum- 
ſtances of the World, as may afford Grounds 


to an W Obedience to it. 


Where 
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Where any of theſe are wanting, we cannot 
ſay the Law is entirely perfect. Let us there- 
fore try the Law of Nature, as before ex- 
plained, by the Rules here mentioned. 

T have obſerved already, that the Law of 
Nature doth and muſt vary with regard to 


particular Perſons ;---that the different Extent - 


of their Capacities will create a like Differ- 
ence in their Obligations ; and, conſequently, 
that thoſe Precepts will become Parts of this 
Law to ſome, which are not ſo to others. 

- If this be true, it is plain, that it doth not 
extend itſelf to all thoſe Points, which are 
fit and proper to be enacted ; though ſome 
things, by being known, become Matter of 
Duty to ſome, and are therefore Parts of this 

Law ;---but to others, who are incapable of 

| knowing them, are no Matters of Duty, and 
therefore to them no Parts of it ; Yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that, in their own Nature, they 
are equally fit to be practiſed by both: For 
Men are, in this Caſe, o obliged, becauſe the 
Thing diſcovered was fit and proper to be 
done antecedently to ſuch a Knowlege. 
If Men indeed were capable, in every | 

Circumſtance, of having. a full and perfect 
_ Comprehenſion of all that is fit and 3% 1 

| wen the Law of Nature would be perfect as 
2 M4 ta 
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to its Extent; becauſe it would then take in 
every thing which could become Matter of 
that Law. But, in fact, the Caſe is other wiſg. | 
The wiſeſt Philoſophers haye frequently con- 
tradicted each other ;---have ſometimes been 
wrong on both Sides; ; and where the Mit- 
takes of former Writers have been corrected 
by the ſucceeding, the Imperfection of the 
| preceding Scheme is apparent; or, if you 
pleaſe, the Law of Nature, as taught and 
inculcated by thoſe former Writers, hath 
Seen manifeſtly defective. 
Who doth not know that the very Le | 
| Wes. under the mere Direction of their 
Reaſon, muſt neceſſarily frame to themſelves | 
a different Scheme of Duty in different Pe- 
riods of Life? For this Scheme, depending 
on their Capacity of Knowlege, muſt like- 
- wiſe alter as Years. increaſe, and greater Op- 
Portunities + of learning are put into their 
Hands. But Change, in this Caſe, muſt 
ſuppoſe ſome ſort: of Defect or Imperfection; 
and if the Law of Nature, which Men had 
firſt formed for their Conduct, had been 
entirely perfect, there could have been no 
Room for any ſubſequent Changes or Im- 
.provements. _ _ 
In ſhort, fince the Law of Nature i is s ſuch 


a Col> 
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4 Collection of moral Precepts as Men are 
able to diſcover in the Uſe of their own Rea- 
ſon, it follows, that this Law cannot be more 
perfect than their Reaſon itſelf is; it cannot 
extend to all things in themſelves fitting and 
proper, any more than their Reaſon itſelf 
doth; but muſt unavoidably be of greater or 
leſs Extent to different Men, as the Means 
and Opportunities of uſing their Reaſon are 

more or leſs. 

But beſide that the Law of Nature, con- 
Gere: in this View, is defective as to its 
Extent, we may obſerve farther, that it is 
frequently obſcure, even as to thoſe Points 
into which Men have ſome ſort of Inſight. 
Some things are rather the probable than the 


certain Concluſions of Mens Reaſon ; and 


others appear in ſo doubtful a Light, that 


they ſcarce know how to determine. with | 


© SatisfaQtion to themſelves. There are pru- 


dential Rules, indeed, which will teach Men 
how to behave tolerably in this Caſe : Such, 
for inſtance, are theſe ; To forbear, if poſ- 
-fible, to act on either Side ;---or, if the Cir- 
cumſtances of things will not admit of this, 
then to chuſe what, upon the whole, is 


- Fafeſt, and attended with the feweſt Incon- 


yenicncies. Eyery Man, to be ſure, is con- 
en cerned 


9 
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cerned to do as well as he can, and to make 
the moſt of that Light which he enjoys. But 
the Queſtion here is, What, and how great, 
this Meaſure of Light is: Whether every 
thing be plain and evident ? — Whether 
Doubts may not ariſe, how far certain Mat- 
ters are contained under the Law of Nature? 
 ——and Doubts of ſuch a kind, that a well- 
meaning Perſon may ſometimes be apt to 


_ EIT, 


- Will any Man affirm, that all thoſe things, 
which are in every Circumſtance fit to be 
done, have been always clear to all Mankind? 
hat no Points have ever ariſen, accord- 
ing to their Views, difputable ?---That every 
thing of a moral Nature hath; been equally 
plain, even to the ſame Men, in the ſeveral 
| Periods of Life? If not, then, ſince nothing 
is to any Man the Law of Nature, but what 
he is capable of diſcovering to be his Duty; 
and fince his particular Reaſon is ſuch, that 

2 thing cannot pour in a ſtrong and 

clear Light, it follows, that his Law. itſelf 
den be, on that account, obſcure. 

Yet, though we ſhould fuppoſe the direc- 


tive Part of this Law to be plain and indiſ- 
e, ſtill it ſhould be obſerved, that Men 

cd nay fond of Liberty: They care 
| | not 
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not to be tied up to any Rules, how fit and 
proper ſoever: They are influenced by a Va- 
op of ſtrong Paſſions; ſolicited by almoſt 
every Object which ſurrounds them: And 
the mere Reaſon of the Thing, in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as theſe, will have little Weight 
againſt Paſſion and Appetite. Hence appears 
the Neceſſity of enforcing good Rules by the 
Proſpect of Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Law-givers have been ſo ſenſible of this, 
that they have always annexed Sanctions to 
their Commands; and it hath admitted of 
Diſpute with fs. whether ſuch Sanctions 
are nat even eſſential to a Law. But, how- 
ever this Point be decided, yet ſurely it can- 
not be queſtioned, whether, in the preſent 
Condition of human Nature, Laws can obtain 
their Effect without them? Whether it be 
not neceſſary to enforce, as well as to make 


T known, the Rule? And whether the Paſſions | 


can be controuled without the Aids either of 
Hope or Terror. 

To give this Law of Nature therefore its 
Effect, an Obedience to it muſt be guarded 
by proper Rewards and Puniſhments; which, 
if they are not ſufficiently diſtributed in this 
Life, muſt be expected in another. This 
ae will carry us on to enquine. whether 

humag 
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human Reaſon, I mean, the particular Rea- 
ſon of each individual Perſon, | will make 
this Point of a future State indiſputable : 
For, if it cannot do this, then the Practice 
of Duty will be inſufficiently ſupported this 
Way; and the Law of Nature, as being 
_ deſtitute of unqueſtionable Sanctions, will 
appear to be ſo far defeftive. 
A future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments is, I muſt confeſs, capable of 'being 
proved by natural Arguments; and ſome of 
the wiſer Heathens had reaſoned themſelves 
into the Belief of it, by ſuch Confiderations 
as are ſufficient to convince a thoughtful and 
intelligent Perſon. But then it muſt be here 
obſerved, that Arguments have no Weight, 
but with thoſe Perſons by whom they are 
underſtood. If the Philoſophers ſhould fa- 
tisfy 7hemſetves in this Point (which we find 
they could not always do), yet the Gene- 
rality of Mankind are incapable of abſtruſe 
Reaſonings. If theſe therefore cannot, for 
Want either of Capacity or Opportunity, ſet- 
tle this Matter, and come to a firm and tho- 
rough Perſuaſion about it, what doth-it ſig- 
nify that others, of greater Reach, have 
fixed it? As it is their own Reaſon which 


muſt form their Rule, ſo it is their own 
| Reaſon 
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Reaſon only which can lead them to an En- 
forcement by proper Sanctions. 

I do admit indeed, that almoſt every- 
where there hath prevailed ſome ſort of Pre- 
ſumption of future Reward, and a certain 
Suſpicion of future Puniſhment. No doubt 
but Advantages have ariſen from hence; and 
the Practice of Virtue hath been greatly aſ- 
ſiſted by them. But then I would deſire to 
know, whether Certainty, in a Point ſo con- 
cerning, be not preferable to mere Opinion; 
and whether the expreſs Aſſurance which the 
Goſpel gives us on this Head, be not an Ad- 

vantage far above any thing which the mere 
Reaſon of ordinary Perſons could ſupply them 
with. If this be allowed, then muſt we give 
the Law of Revelation the Preference to the 


La of Nature; and maintain, that by how. 


much the one — by ſo much doth the 
other fail: 
Once more; The Law of N. ature did not 
fo ſuit. the ee ee and Condition of 
the World, as to afford Grounds for expect- 
ing an unreſerved Submiſſion to it. I ſhall 
mention Two things of Moment to be con- 
ſidered; viz. That it made no ſufficient Pro- 
viſion in caſe Men had violated the known 
Rules of Duty; and, in the next place, that 


P 
n 
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it gave them no Aſſurances of higher Aid in 
performing thoſe things, to which the Cor- 
ruptions of human Nature had made them, 


” in à great degree, unequal. 


By the Law of Nature certain Duties were 
required; and, upon a ſtrict Performance of 
them, Men had a Right to be treated as in- 


| Hocent. But what could this avail them, 


when they had violated this Law itſelf ? Could 
they therefore beyuſtified by the Terms of it? 
Could they expect Salvation in Virtue of a 
Law, by the Breach of which they had for- 
feited all Title to it ? If this could not be, 
Men muſt feek farther for Conſolation in this 
Caſe: And as natural Reafon can by no 
means aſſure them on what Terms a Pardon 
may be had, fo, under the Conduct of natural 
Reaſon, they muſt be left i in fad Doubts and | 
Perplexities. 1 
Nor is this to be e only as a State 
of Anxiety, from which every-one is con- 
certied to be freed, if poſſible ; but likewiſe 
as à fad Difcouragement from making any 
„ er Attempts towards a future Obedi- 
— knows with how much 
Difficulty thoſe are prevailed on to return to 
Duty, who apprehend their Caſe as deſpe- 
rate: And therefore the Miniſtry of our 
Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed Lord was uſhered in with the Preach- 
ing of Repentance, ſupported by the expreſs 
Promiſes of Pardon. This gave Men new 
Heart and Courage: And when they were 
once poſſeſſed with a Perſuaſion of this Point, 
there was nothing too hard to be attempted. 
But, though the Spirit be willing, yet the 
Fleſh is weak. Men are compaſſed about 
with Infirmities ; and thoſe things of which 
they ſee the Fitneſs, they yet either neglect 
wholly, or perform with great Meaſures of 
Imperfection. Something farther therefore 
is needful to carry on the Cauſe of Virtue, 
than the mere Knowlege and Acquaintance 
with our Duty. There muſt be ſome Prin- 
ciple of an higher Nature to keep a o 
and lively Senſe of theſe Things on our 
Minds to aid our Reſolutions 3 to adi 
the Force of Temptations ; and to enable us 
to conquer the Difficulties before us. 
How far the happy Circumſtances of ſome 
particular Perſons may have carried them, 
even without a Revelation, I will not fay : 
But this is certain, that the greateſt Part of 
Mankind have miſerably failed : 'They were 
conſcious of their own Weakneſs, and Im- 
perfection, and Inability, to proſecute, in 2 
| Conſtant and uniform Manner, «thoſe Ends, 
which their Reaſon had ſet before them. 
8 5 | But 
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But what then, will our Adverſaries ſay; 
Is not the Law of Nature the Law of God ? 
And can any Law proceed from a Being of 
; infinite Wiſdom and Perfection, It what 1 18 
| abſolutely perfect? 

We may reply, by 8 That the 
Law of Nature is doubtleſs the Law of God; 
and without ſuppoſing it to be ſo, we fhall 
be unable to prove it ſtrictly obligatory; that 
is, to be, properly ſpeaking, any Law at all. 

We may obſerve, in the next place, that 
every Law which God gives us, muſt be in a 


certain Senſe perfect, or ſuited to the End | 


for which it was given. The Law of Nature 
therefore is perfect in its Kind, and will an- 
ſwer thoſe Purpoſes which a Law of that 
ſort can anſwer. But it will not follow from 
hence, that it is abſolutely, and in every re- 
ſpect, perfect. Every Species of Creatures 


is perfect perfect, I mean, in its Kind: 


But who will aſſert, that any Species is ab- 
ſolutely perfect? The ſame, which I have 
obſerved concerning the Creatures'of God's 
Power, will equally hold as to the Preſcrip- 
tions of his Will. They are both perfect in 
their Kind: But as the one, when compared 
with more noble Creatures, may be ſaid to 
be relativery ts prop may the other 
N | 4 21 . 
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Hkewile when compared with more excel- 
lent Diſpenſations. 

I have obſerved before, that the Law of 
ature cannot be more perfect, than our 
Reaſon itſelf 1 18; becauſe it cannot reach far- 
ther than our Reaſon itſelf can carry us. Had 
God therefore created us with lower Degrees 
would ill have been, in its Kind, perfect; 
an nd the Law, which our Reaſon muſt, in 
ſuch. : 2 Caſe, have taught us, would, in this 
Senſe, have been perfect likewiſe. * But, 
: would i it have been as perfect, or ſo extenſive, 
as it is at preſent? No, certainly: Several 
things, in _ themſelves fitting, would have 
been unknown to us; and there are ſome, 
1585 plain and evident, which would then 
have eſcaped our Notice. Should God add 
to us any new Faculties, new Meaſures of 
Duty would ariſe: Our Obligations would 
be different, and the Law of Nature enlarged. 
Ii this be 1 true, then the Law. of Nature, as 
it now ſubſiſts, neither i is, nor can be, abſo- 


A 4 a” —"" . 


<0 lutely perfect. 

Nor doth this at all Jeragatoi from the 
'Wiſdom and Perfection of the Supreme Be- 
ing, the Author of this Law : For the De- 


fects of it ariſe not from the Nature of God, 
: Vor. II. N 7 but 
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but of the Creature: It hath a Power of 

obliging; that is, It is properly a Law juſt 

ſo far as Men do, or may ſee the Reaſons 
and Fitneſſes of Things: It fails therefore 
on this account only, becauſe Men them- 
ſelves are deficient and imperfect. 

In that original State of Purity and Excel- 

lence in which Man was at firft created, I 

queſtion not but it reached to every thing 

morally fit for Man, in thoſe Circumftances, 
to do: But when our Nature became cor- 
rupt, the Underſtanding being darkened, and 
the Wil perverted ; that is, when Men were 
ſunk beneath themſelves, then this Law itſelf 
ſuffered likewiſe. From that Time forward 
the Law of Nature, and the Rule of Fitneſs, 
were no longer commenſurate to each other: 

And the former fell ſhort of the latter in pro- 

Dae as human wm d chanced to be 

impaired. 

If it be ſaid, That God was concerned to 
preſerve his own Lays in their original Ex- 
tent, by preventing ſuch Corruptions in hu- 

man Nature as ſhould be prejudicial to them; 

---this is rather a bold Preſumption of what 

God ought to have done, than a proving 

what he actually hath done. And beſides, 


MP bl IE ſhould be made to the Argu- 
| " ment, 
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ment, it may be turned, I conceive, to our 
 Adyantage,---as ſhewing how fit and proper- 
it was for the Supreme Being to aid the Im- 
perfections of our Reaſon ; and to reſtore and 
reinforce that Law by a ſpecial Revelation, 
which was, in a great degree, loſt, through 
Ignoratice and Error. 


III. I am led from hence to my Third 
Head ; viz. That an extraordinary Mani- 
fldation of the Divine Will, was, in theſe 

Circumſtances, exceedingly wanted. This 
follows directly as a Conſequence from what 
was obſerved before: For if the Light of 
Nature, in the preſent State of Things, and 
as it now ſubſiſts in each particular Man, be 
inſufficient to diſcover a perſect Rule of Ac- 
tion, or to enforce this Rule by proper 
Sanctions, then it is Plain we need ſome 
higher Aid. Men, in this Condition of 

Things, could not be brought to a tolerable 
Degree of moral Perfection, but either by 
enlarging their natural Abilities, and ſo al- 
tering the ſettled Courſe of Nature in refer- 
ence to every individual Perſon ; or elſe by 
vouchſafing ſuch a general Revelation, as 
might manifeſt and enforce our Duty,---and 
enable us (if we are not inexcufably negli- 
1 
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gent) t to maſter thoſe Corruption under 
which we labour. The former of theſe was 
needleſs, if the ſame. End might de Oo” 
paſſed i in the latter Way ay. 

The Uſe and Advan age of 4 Rea 
in this View of Things, will app ear plain 35 
It is intended to ſettle thoſe Pa whic 
could not be ſettled by mere patural Light —_ 
to preſcribe, and make kno n, a common 
Rule of Life, which could no Abe fixed for the 
Generality « of Mankind on any other Foot ; 
to give Men Aſſurance of Divine Pardon 
for the Violation of known Duties, of which 


they could not get ſufficient Aſſurance with- 1 


out it; to enforce a future O edience by 
the beſt and moſt effectual Sanctions rand, 
laſtly, by the Inſtitütion of a an excellent 
Diſcipline, & guard | the Practice of Virtue, 
and to Nt; in a Method of ſubdüine 
their corrupt De: ires. Theſe are ihe Bn: | 

of Revelation : And coul all theſe, -or in 
aach any of them, be 155 ciently oli tained 
out it? If ber en may we have Li- 
berty | to conclude, th at mere — . — Realorn, 


Vt 


28 it now. fi ibliſts, is an, 0 ent Guide in 


Matters et e | ſi Sic 1 


But, offer t 18 * uſt fon, * 2 


fie to be u — with Favour. 1 do by 
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pacity nor S to diſcern. Without 
doubt God expects! not to reap where he hath 
not ſown; and, in conſequence of this, the 
{tle declares, 5 that the Times of Ignorance 
God winked at. [ Abit xvii. 30.] Thus far we 
allow, that natural 1085 t is ſufficient; viz. 
Men cannot. reaſonab y be condemned for 
_ not. riding t to thoſe Degrees of Perfection, to 
which the an they enjoy cannot carry 
ther. But 1 then there 1s another Senſe. in 
which we affirr N, that the Light of Reaſon, 
as it now ſub ts in human Kind, is ifi N. | 
dient: W's cannot direct | len to every thing 
morally f fit and | proper to be done: : It cannot 
. enforce the uniform Practice of | 
ſe things, the very Grounds of v which it 

| wes And when Men have erred through 
Careleſsneſs or Obſtinacy, it cannot aſſure 
| them o on what Terms the Supreme Being will 
be reconciled. Up pon theſe, as well as ſeveral 
other accounts, we i deny the abſolute Suffici- 
7 of human Reaſon in Matters of Reli- 
and, in conſequence of this, we aſſert 

e Uſefalnef and Expediency of Divine Re- 


velation. 9 2; 


N n "Schaal 
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Several thin gs have been ſometimes ſaid 
in Bar of this Concluſion, which cannot be 
diſtinctly conſidered in the Compaſs of One 
Diſcourſe. However it-will not be improper 
to take notice of One Objection, which (if 
there be any thing in it) muft overthrow all 
at once which, I have hitherto endeavoured to 

row. 
The O ecken! is this; « Had God, from 
time to time, ſpoke to all Mankind in their 
| ſeveral Lang guages ;---and had his Words mi- 
raculouſly conveyed the fame Ideas to all Per- 
ſons ;---yet he could not ſpeak more plainly, 
than he hath done by the things themſelves, 


and the Relation which Reaſon ſhews there . 


is between them: : Nay, ſince it is impoſſible 
in any Book or Books, that a particular Rule, 
could be given for every Caſe, we muſt even 
| then have had Recourſe to the Light of Na- 
ture to teach us our Duty in moſt Caſes; 
eſpecially conſidering the numberleſs Circum- | 
ſtances which attend us, and which, perpe- 
tually varying, may make the ſame Actions, 
according as Men are differently affected by 
them, either good or bad *.“ ; 
Here the following Points are either | 
covertly inſinuated, or directly maintained; 


. n as dat as, &c. p. 27. 1 
5 by | viz, 
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VL. F irſt, That a Revelation cannot. anſwer 
our Purpoſe, | unleſs it be made to all Man- 
kind from time to time; that is, to every 
particular Perſon in all the ſeveral Ages of 
the World. In the next place, it muſt be 
made in all the ſeveral Languages uſed by 
different Perſons in different Times and 
Places. Beyond this, the very Words, in 
which it is delivered, muſt miraculouſly con- 
vey the ſame Ideas to all Perſons: And, if 
all theſe Circumſtances ſhould concur, yet 
ſtill it can be of no manner of Service; be- 
cauſe God cannot ſpeak more plainly by ſuch 
a Revelation as this, than he hath already 
done by the things themſelves. To which 
is added, in the laſt Place, That general 
Rules muſt always be explained by the Na- 
tures of Things; that theſe Rules therefore 
muſt neceſſarily refer us back to the Light of 
| Reaſon; and, conſequently, that the Licht 
of Reaſon muſt be a better and more exten- 
ſive Rad, than oy Revelation can poſlidly 
be. 
As to the Firſt T hing r there: is no 


Neceſſity that a Revelation, if made, ſhould 
be made directly to all Mankind, or repeated 
in the ſevexal Ages of the World. It is 
enough, if there be ſufficient Evidence, that | 
N 4. it 


| 
| 
| 
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it hath ever been made at. all ; and to expect 

more than this, is plainly unreaſonable, 
Nor is there any more Occaſion, that it 

ſhould' be delivered to us in more Languages 

than one. F aithful Verſions ma 7 be made 

by Men; and of ſuch Verſions Men Are fut- 


ficient Judges. This is allowed'; in all other 


like Caſes ; F and therefore'ou ght equatly t to be 
admitted in this Caſe 8 


Nor is it any mare needful, chat the 


Words in which 4 Revelation is delivered, 


ſhould miraculouſly convey the ſame Ideas to 
each Perſon. Where Laws are exprefſe in 
a proper Manner (as we may aſſure ourſelves 
a Revelation will always be), thoſe concerned 
can. fall into no important Errors, but thro! 


their own F ault. No miraculous Conveyance 


of Ideas is needful in the Caſe: By 2 ol 

Care they will ſo far agree, at leaſt, as to 

come into the fame Sentiments on the im⸗ | 
ortant Affairs of Life. ; 


The main Points in the Objeftion are Ain 


| behind; "viz, That God cannot ſpeak to us 


more plainly in a Revelation, than he hath 


already done by Things themſelves; and Hke- 


wiſe, that — Light of Reaſon muſt be a 
better and more extenſive Guide to us, than 


we Revelation can pany be ne 


the 
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the general Rules of Revelation muſt be ex. 

plained by Reaſon; and, conſequently, refer 
us back for more particular Inſtructions to 
the Light of Nature. 

' To fay, that a Revelation mult be uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable, becauſe God. cannot ſpeak 
to.us more Plainly- by; a Revelation, than he 
hath already done by things themſelves, is 
a very bold Aſſertion, and ſuch as ought not 
to pe; admitted without ome. ſort of Proof. 
Surely this cannot” paſs for a Principle ſelf⸗ 
ident; and therefore, conſidering what 
great Matters are intended to be ſupported 
by it, lomething at leaſt ought to be offered 
in its Confirmation : But, in reality, the As- 
ſertion 1 is notoriouſly v wrong, and will app pear 
to be lo. on the very firſt Reflection. | 'To 
ſpeak to us "by Things wenge! is to ſpeak L 
to us only i in proportion to the Degrees of. 
| Reaton we enjoy, and the Opportunities we 
five of uſing 1 it. More or leſs clear therefore | 
5 ane of this kind be to us, as our 3 


fa I TE 


ings cannot be e call clear to all Perſons: 
But will any Man maintain, that no Revela- 
tion can make Matters of Duty equally clear © 
to all ? This ſurely is poſſible ; and therefore 
God may, if he 5 ſpeak more plainly 


by 
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by a Revelation, than he hath already done 
by the Natures of Things. Again; "What 
is learnt by conſidering Things themſelves, is 
learnt by Inference and Deduction; and this, 
in Kune Caſes, by a long Train of Reaſon- 
But will any one inſiſt, that the Senſe 
415 Meaning of a Concluſion cannot be made 
more clear to us, than the Force of thoſe 
natural Arguments by which it may be 
proved? To affirm this, is to contradict 
the common Senſe and d eee of the 
World. | 
Human Laws are, or ought to be, built 
on good Reaſons; and, no doubt, they fre- 
quently are ſo. But is it not poſſible to ex- 
preſs theſe Laws in ſo clear a manner; -to 
publiſh them ſo effectually ;-—and to make 
the Authority of them ſo apparent, that Sub- 
| jets may learn what they ought to do from 
hence, better than by ſearching - after the 
Reaſons on which they are built? If this 
cannot poſſibly be done, then to what Pur- 
poſe is it that human Laws are made at all? 


But, if this be the Caſe with regard to hu- 
man Preſcriptions, let us allow at leaſt as 
. much to the Divine; and ſay, That God may, 


by a Revelation, make things more plainly 
— to us as Matters of Duty, than they 
could 
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could by the mere Reaſonings of our own 
Minds-about them. 

As to the next Thing objected, wo ahi 
that all written Rules 102 thoſe delivered to 
us by Revelation are) muſt be expreſſed in 
general Terms: And how to apply them to 
particular Caſes, is referred to Reaſon. Re- 
velation therefore is not intended to exclude 
Reaſon, but to ſupply the Defects of it, in 
Matters to which it cannot reach, or to which 
the Circumſtances of human Kind will not 
permit them to apply it. But where it can 
be uſed to Advantage, there the Uſe of it is 
either ſuppoſed or required. To give us 
Rules muſt, of itſelf, imply, that we are in 
ſome ſort capable of judging by theſe Rules, 


and of uſing them for thoſe Purpoſes for 


which they were given us. Will it then fol- 
low. from hence, that becauſe Reaſon is ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make a proper Uſe of 
Revelation itſelf, therefore Reaſon is entirely | 
ſufficient without it; and that we can receive 
no manner of Advantage from it? _ 

Let us apply this Arguing to another Caſe, 
and ſee how it will then appear. To aid the 
Shortneſs and Imperfection of our Sight, Ar- 
tiſts have provided certain Inſtruments, in the 
VS) of which vaſt Numbers of Objects are 

_ diſcovered 
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diſcovered by us ;---and others wh þ were 
before, in ſome ſort, expoſed to View, are 
now. ſeen more diſtinetly. But yet, in order 
toulet theſe: Inſtruments, the Faculty of Sight 
is neceſſary : ; and We are required. to exerciſe 
it in the Uſe and Application of bel Inſtru- 
ments .themſelyes; What then! Is human 
Light ſufficient far theſe Purpoſes; without 
the Aid of any, Inſtruments of this Kind,--- 
| becauſe the Uſe of the! Ipgruments ſuppoſes 
and requires the Exerciſe of Light? No, 
- farely:: The Argument is Krietly the ſame i in 
both Caſes ; and therefore mult be jpconclu- 
five, as well in the ons, as in the other. 
„ Pechaps: this Matter may be glearer, by 
ſubſtituting Civil Law in the Room gf thoſe 
which are ſapernaturally revealed. Theſe (as | 
I have obſerved juſt before) are, or ought to 
be, built on Reaſon; and therefore will. be 
the Object of our Reaſon. We may obſerve 
|  helides, that When they, are onee enacted, 
foraſmuch as; they are expreſſed i in general 
Terms, there will be a farther - Uſe of Reaſon 
(61> The Rules preſcribed ma Aenne Li- 
mitations, and receive a Senſe. from rightly 


comparing them with their proper Ground or 
Foundation. But, notwithſtanding this, will 
our Adverſaries indR, that Civil Lays in ge- 


neral | 
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neral are ſuperfluous that the Office of a 
Magiftrate i is uſeleſs and inſignificant ?---That 
every Man ought to be left to his own Deter- 
ont afid to direct his Actions by the 
Rule of private Will and Pleaſure ? I not; 
thi the Objection before us vaniſhes : For 
it is utterly impoſſible to give any Weight to 
it, which ſhall not equally lie againſt all 
Civil Laws : And conſequently, on this Foot 
of Arguing, Religion and Government muſt 
ſtand or fall together. 

I ſhall go no farther on this Subject, how 
much ſoever it may deſerve Enlargements. 
All that I ſhall note, is this; If the Principles 
T have advanced are true, the Conſequence 
deduced is certain : A Revelation will be 
proper and expedient ; which, as it anſwers 
to the Occaſions of human Kind, muſt be 
entirely agreeable to the Divine Perfections. 
Whether ſuch a Revelation hath been 
vouchſafed, in fact, is another Queſtion ; but 
ſuch a one withal as may be determined with 
the greateſt Certainty. And if this may be 
done, and, which is more, hath been done, 
it remains, That we conſtantly recur to it ;--- 
that we ftudy it with Diligence, and conform 
to it with Exactneſs ;---that we conſider it as 
à2 Treaſure of ſacred Knowlege,---as contain- 


ing 
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ing the preſent Meaſures of Conduct, and 
the ſureſt Grounds of Expectation. As ſuch, 


our Reaſon itſelf will teach us to value it; 
and, if we will not hearken to its Inſtructions, 
will hereafter cenſure us for neglecting them. 


How then can we hope to eſcape, when 


every Circumſtance ſhall aggravate our F. ault, 
and we ſhall find our Condemnation in 


that very Principle to which we fly for Re- 


* 


* 
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SERMONYVL 
, Hiſtory of Cain and ABEL. 


In Two ParTs. 


PART I 


GEN. iv. 3, 4, 5. 


And in Proceſs of Time it came to paſs, that 
Cain brought of the Fruit of the Ground an 
Mering unto the Lord, 

And Abel, be alſo brought of the Firſlings of 
his Flock, and of the Fat thereof : And the 
Lord had 8 . unto Abel, and to his * 
„„ 

But unto Cain, aki 7 Fa Offering, he had not 
Reſpect. And Cain was very wrorh, and 
bis Countenance fell. 


HE Portion of Scripture, of which 
theſe Words are a Part, contains a 
very remarkable Hiſtory ; in which 


the Firſt Man perhaps that was ever born, is 
repreſented 
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repreſented : as a Murderer, and the F irſt Per- 
ſon that ever died, as murdered. Theſe 
were the ſad Effects of Adams Tranſgreſſion. 
The Guilt of it was nianifeſted ; in his Firſt- 
born; and its miſchicfcus Corifequences i in 
his Second. 5 | 
It will be Wörth gar h nile to ine this 
whole Piece of Hiſtory with Care. It will 
not only afford us Matter for curious and en- 
tertaining Reflection, but prove uſeful in the 
Conduct of Life. I ſhall endeavour there- 
fore to Tet it in a proper Light: I ſhall note 
thoſe Particulars, which are moſt worthy our 
Qbſervation ; and enlarge on ſuch: as are of 
more general Uſe, and will furniſh us with 
apt Matter for Diſcourſe. 8 
. nas probable t that Cain was the eldeſt Son 
| of our Firſt Parents, and Abel the Second : 
At leaſt nothing 1 5 ars to the contrary.- — 
But however this Point be decided, is not 
material. We are no farther concerned about 
it, than Curiolity r ma Ly perhaps | lead us to make 


Lo 


Enquiries concerning the earlicſt Age of the 
World. 5 | 
Ihe Firſt Particular which this Eliten 

; recbrds, concerning theſe Two Perſons Lives, 
is this; That they engaged in different Em- 
Ploymrits, ſuitable, no doubt; to their own | 
- ; Inclinations 
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Inclinations and Capacities. Abel was 1 
of the Sheep, and Cain was a Tiller of the 
Ground. So far as this, each acted accord- 
ing to the ſtrict Rules of Reaſon and Pru- 
dence. Even in Paradiſe itſelf Men were 
not to be idle: At the fame time that the 
Fruits of the Earth were to be enjoyed, the 
- Garden was to be cultivated : And Divine 
Bounty itſelf will not beſtow Favours on 
us. without our own Care and Pains. But 
Diligence and Induſtry, in ſome particular 
Callin gs, became much more neceſſary, when 
Men were driven out from that fruitful Spot 
of Earth, on which they were placed at firſt, 
and the Ground itſelf was accurſed for their 
Sakes. Then were they obliged to earn the 
Neceſſaries of Life by the Sweat of their 
Brows, and to repair by Labour that Barren- 
neſs which they had brought on Nature. 
It is remarked farther, that in Proceſs of 
Time each brought his proper Offering unto the 
Lord : The one, of the Fruits of the Ground; 
the other, of the Firſtlings of his Flock. Whe- 
ther they were inſtructed in this Method of 
Worſhip by their Parent,---or led to it by 
their own Reaſon,---or commanded by ex- 
1 85 preſs Revelation from God, is not ſaid. Divine 55 
Worſhip in the general i is ſo 1 founded 
Vo . II. * in 
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in the Reaſons of Things, that no thinking 
Man can be ignorant of this Duty: And this 
Form of Worſhip, by offerin g Sacrifices, 
hath obtained ſo much in the ſeveral Parts 
and Ages of the World, that we can hardly 
account for it otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing, 
that it was originally founded on fome Divine 
Revelation made to the firſt Men, and from 
them delivered down to their ſeveral Succeſ- 
ſors. However this be, yet, Divine Worſhip 
being ſo clear and certain a Duty, we cannot 
but approve ſo far the Conduct of theſe Two 
Perſons : And had they taken equal Care to 
| expreſs their Regard to God in a proper Man- 
ner, they would have been equally accepted 
by him: But, in fact, this proved otherwiſe. 
I; is not exceedingly clear in what the Differ- 
ence conſiſted. It can hardly be thought, that 
Abels Sacrifice was more acceptable than 
Carn's, merely becauſe the Sacrifice offered 
was of a more noble Kind. Each brought 
of thoſe Goods which were proper to his 
own Employment: And it appears, that, by 
the Jeuiſb Law, Sacrifices of the Fruits of 
the Ground were afterwards required by God. 
It i is not improbable (and it ſeems to be ſug- 
geſted i in the Hiſtory itſelf), that there was a 


main Difference 1 in this; ; vis, That Cain of- 
| fered 
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| fered the vile and refuſe, and Abel the moſt 
precious Part of his Treaſures. Thus it is 
ſaid of the one, That he brought [barely] of 
the Fruits of the Ground ; of the other, That 
be brought of the Finſtlings of his Flock, and of 
.the Fat of them. If this were truly the Caſe, 
the Sacrifice of Abe! was therefore more ac- 
ceptable than Cain s, becauſe it expreſſed a 
more grateful Senſe of the Divine Goodneſs. - 
To this may be added, that probably the 


5 general Courſe of Cains Life was vicious 


and immoral; and the very offering up his 
Sacrifice was not attended with that Devotion 
which was neceſfary. The Conjecture pro- 
poſed may receive ſome Confirmation from 
obſerving what the Apoſtle to the Hebreuus 
tells us, [ Heb. xi. 4.] By Faith Abel offered 
unto God a more acceptable Sacrifice than Cain; 
by zobich he obtained Witneſs that he was righ- 
teous, God tefti Hing of bis Gifts. And St. 
John [1 John iii. 12. ] more fully declares, 
That Cain was of that wicked one, and flew his 
Brother: And wherefore ſlew he him? Becauſe 
bis own Works were e and Pts Brother 5 
| Tagateous. | 
To proceed: Fhe Text tells us, That the 
Lord had Reſpect unto Abel, and to his Offer- 


1 5 But unto Cain, and his Offering, be 
: T1 had 
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had not Reſpect. How this Approbation 2s 
to the one, and Diſlike as to the other, Was 
* ſhewn, is not expreſlly ſaid. It is the gene- 
ral Opinion, that it was manifeſted by Fire 
coming down from Heaven, and conſuming 
the Sacrifice. of Mel; whilſt Cain received no 
ſuch Mark of Favour. This Method of ex- 
preſſing the Divine Acceptance, is afterwards 
mentioned in ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture. 
Thus ¶ Leuit. ix. 23, &c.] The Glory of the 
Lord appeared unto all the People. And there 
came Fire out from before the Lord, and con- 
feemed upon the Altar the Burnt-offering; and 
the Fat: Which when all the People ſaw, they 
ſhouted, and fell upon their Faces. And 
{x Chron. xxi. 26.] when David offered 
' Burnt-offerings and Peace-offerings, and called 
upon the Lord, he anſwered him from Heaven 
by Fire, upon the Altar of the Burnt-offering. 
The ſame. may be- obſerved in the Caſe of 
Elijah contending with the falſe Prophets 
li Kings xviii. 38.] and of Solomon at the 
Dedication of the Temple | 2 Chron. vii. I.] 
This Account indeed appears to be probable ; ; 
for it is clear from this Hiſtory, that God fig- 
nified, in ſome viſible: and eminent Manner, 
his Acceptance of Abel, and Difapprobation 
of Cain; ſince it immediately follows, That 
| | Cain 
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Cain was exceeding wroth, and his Countenance 
fell. No Account can be given of this Exceſs 
of Paſſion, but by ſuppoſing ſome eminent 
Difference to be made by God between theſe 
Two Perſons: And the Divine Conduct 
afterwards, on other like Occaſions, is a ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon to think, that God did fignify 
his Pleaſure by a miraculous Deſcent of 
Fire. 
Ahe Account however which I have here 
given, 1s not intended to exclude any other 
Solution of this Queſtion ; eſpecially if it be 
- conſiſtent with what hath been offered al- 
ready, and built on a hke probable Proof. 


Let us conſider therefore, how the Provi- 


dence, of God often exerciſes itſelf with regard 
to good and bad Men; and what Promiſes 
or Threats have been expreſſly made in the 
Holy Scriptures. The Hopes of worldly 
Happineſs, and the Fears of worldly Diſtreſs, 
are frequently inſiſted on in the Old Teſta- 
ment as proper Motives to Obedience; nor 
are they entirely neglected even in the New. 
In conſequence of this, we find, that as oſten 
as the 1/raclites rebelled againſt God, he gave 
them up into the Hands of their Enemies ; 
and, as ſoon as they returned to the Practice 
of their Duty, he vouchſafed them ſome mi- 


O 3 raculous 
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raculous Deliverance, as a Mark of Recons 
ciliation. | 

From this View of 5 Conduct of . 
dence in ſucceeding Times, we may infer 
(with ſome Shew of Reaſon at leaſt), that 
the Acceptance and Dilapprobation of God 
in reference to theſe Two Perſons, were far- 
ther manifeſted, by beſtowing the Bleſſing of 
Proſperity on the one,---and by blaſting the 
Hopes and Expectations of the other: That 
Abel, as a Reward of his Piety, was bleſſed 
with a double Increaſe of his Folds; and that 
Cain, as a Puniſhment for his Sin, might be 
curſed with thin and unfruitful Harveſts. 
This is the more likely, becauſe ſo conſider- 
able a Part of the Puniſhment inflicted for 
the Sin of our Firſt Parents, conſiſted in their 
being driven out from the fruitful Garden of 
Eden, and the Earth being rendered barren. 

To this we may add, That this additional 
Solution of the Queſtion _ a farther Ac- 
count, why we may ſuppoſe ſo extreme a 
Paſſion ſhould be raiſed on this Occaſion, 
Every one, who is at all acquainted with the 

State of human Nature, muſt obſerve; how 
Men are apt to be affected by the Succeſs and 
Proſperity of others; eſpecially when they 


| . labour under any remarkable Diſ- 
| - © appaintment, 
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appointment. The Character of Cain, as 
we have Reaſon to conjecture, was ſuch, as 
did not mightily diſpoſe him to Religion and 
the Diſcharge of his Duty. He ſeems to 
have contented himſelf with the bare out- 
ward Performance of his Sacrifice, being lit- 
tle concerned whether his Offering were ſuch 
as might prove acceptable to God. If this 
were the Caſe, however we may ſuppoſe 
him to have been affected for the preſent by 
the Miracle of Fire coming down from Hea- 
ven, yet it is not likely that this alone ſhould 
make ſuch deep and laſting Impreſſions, 
We ſhall be rather led to imagine, that this 
_ proceeded from a Cauſe more apt to work on 
a Perſon of his Temper ; that, as the Care 
and Concerns of the World took up all his 
Thoughts, ſo he was tranſported with ſo 
great a Paſſion, by ſome eminent Diſappoint- 
ment this way: In ſhort, that he could not 
bear the Succeſs and Proſperity of his Bro- 
ther, whilſt he himſelf laboured under noto- 
rious Croſſes and Misfortunes. 
If̃t is added, That Cain was very 1 and 
bis Countenance fell. The Occaſion I have 
juſt obſerved. It will be proper to note here, 
that there was no ſufficient Reaſon for him 
to be diſſatisfied or angry with his Brother at 
| 4 < all; 
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all; and much leſs to give ſuch way to a 
Paſſion, troubleſome to himſelf, and perni- 
cious to others. The Proſperity of his Bro- 
ther was no Injury to him. It was occa- 
ſioned by his having duly performed his feve- 
ral Offices; and particularly by his devout 
and religious —— in offering up his 
Sacrifice. 

What was there in all this which coll 
juſtify ſuch Reſentment ? He ſhould rather 
have learnt, from the Obſervations he had 
made, to correct his own paſt Errors; to 
remove his Misfortunes by repenting of his 
Sins; and to have recommended himſelf to 
the Favour of God, by an Imitation of his 
Brother's Example. The Judgments of God 
are intended by him to lead us to Repent- 
ance: He delighteth not to grieve us; and, 
when he lays his afflicting Hand on us, it is 
defigned to awaken us to a Senſe of our 
Condition. Thus, in the very midſt of 
Judgment, he thinketh upon Mercy ; ; and 
the Puniſhments which are inflicted in this 
Life, are graciouſly intended for our Advan- 
tage in another. Happy would it have been 
for the Perſon we are now treating of, had 
he made this proper Uſe of his Misfortunes: 

But, it ſeems, a mad Paſſion blinded him : 
| | He 
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| He went on to add Sin to Sin, 400 to cut off 
the very Poſſibility of Repentance. And yet, 
as numerous as his Offences had been, and 
great as the preſent Provocation was, the 
Divine Mercy was ſtill greater. God was 
pleaſed to condeſcend ſo far, as to expoſtulate 


the Matter with him. by, faith he, art 


| thou wroth? And why is thy Countenance 
fallen? If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ? And if thou doeft not well, Sin lieth 
at thy Door. One might have imagined, 
that this would have corrected his Extrava- 


gance. So pracious a Repreſentation of the 
Caſe muſt be ſufficient to allay his preſent ' 


Heat ; or, if it were not attended with this 


Effect, it muſt render him the more inex- 


ceuſable. | 
Me may conſider theſe Words: 4 as ſet- 
ting forth the true Reaſon of Cazn's Misfor- 


tunes; or elſe, as directing him what Uſe and 


Improvement he ought to make of them. If 


they are coniidered in the former View, then 


they repreſent the Unreaſonableneſs of his 


_ preſent Anger againſt his Brother. All the 
Diſappointments he met with, are here 
charged home upon himſelf. F thou doeft 
thy Duty, ſhalt thou not be accepted? and re- 


ceive 18 ſame Marks of Approbation which 


have 
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have been vouchſafed unto thy Brother? But; 
; thou doeft: not well, Sin [that is, the Pu- 

niſhment of Sin] will conſtantly attend thee. 

The Words may otherwiſe be conſidered 
as a Direction how he ought to behave for 
the future; and as a kind of Promiſe, that 
his paſt Sins ſhould be forgiven him on his 
Repentance. To what purpoſe is it to diſ- 
quiet thyſelf; and, by thy Impatience, to 
aggravate the Evils which thou endureſt ? 
Rather conſider, that they are the Puniſh- 
ments of thy Crimes; and know, that, as 
Sin hath been the Occaſion of thy Calamities, 
fo Repentance muſt be their Cure. If thou 
reformeſt, ſhalt thou not be accepted ?--But, 
if thou perſiſteſt in the ſame Courſe of Pro- 
vocations, expect to ſuffer a greater Train of 
Evils. | 
What Effect this gracious Condeſcenfion 
of the Divine Being had for the preſent, is 
not mentioned. It is not unlikely but it 
might allay a preſent Heat, and inſpire. his 
Mind with more moderate and becoming 
Sentiments. But vain is it to expect, that a 
Man, habitually wicked, ſhould on a ſudden 
thoroughly change his Mind: The evil Prin- 
ciples, which he hath long entertained, will 


* _ to * themſelves on moſt Occa- 
9 ſions; 3 
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ſions; and, unleſs a Man's Reſolutions are 
exceedingly firm, it is odds but his wicked 
Inclinations are diſcovered in new Inſtances 
of Sin. 
> 0 Gm to hw been the Caſe before 

us. The Extravagancies of Paſſion were in- 
deed checked, but not conquered : Carr's 
malicious Intentions were rather. diſſembled 
than ſuppreſſed ; and Art is made uſe of the 

more effectually to bring about his Deſign. 
Thus the Hiſtory tells us [ver. 8.] Aud 
Cain talked with Abel his Brother: And it 
came to paſs, when they were in the Field, that 
Cain roſe up againſt Abel his Brother. An 
Appearance of Good-will was put on : They 
entered into Diſcourſe with each other; and 
Deſigns the moſt barbarous that can be ima- 
gined, were covered under the Diſguiſe of 
Friendſhip. But Wickedneſs is often artful, 
as well as deſperate ; and Men ſhew a Po- 

Rey in.ruining themſelves. | 

Ihe Event diſcovered the Intentions of 
Cain. It came to paſs, when they were in the 
Field, that he roſe up againſt Abel his Brother, 
and flew him. Thus his Impiety at length 
ended in Murder : One Sin draws on an- 
other: A Diſregard to God natu rally ſhews 
itſelf in a a Hatred to Man: And it is vain to- 
hogs 


— 
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hope, that he, who hath a Contempt of Re- 
ligion, will retain the Sentiments of Huma- 
nity. We may in this Example ſee the gra- 
dual Progreſs of Sin. The Firſt Crime men- 
tioned was a Diſregard of facred Matters: 
This was followed by Envy, and Murmur- 
ing againſt God; and at laſt finiſhed by the 
impious and inhuman Murder of his Brother. 


——— A Crime at which Nature ſtarts; and 


the very mention of which is enough to fill 
every ingenuous Mind with Horror. ; 
As Man was made in the Image of God, 


ſo to rob him of Life unjuſtly, is a ſort of 


Attempt on the Supreme Being, in whoſe 
Image he was made. Not to inſiſt on the 
fevereLaws which were afterwards preſcribed 
to guard us againſt this Sin,----let us only 
confider, that human Nature is in all Azes 
much the ſame ; and that the very Frame of 
our Minds is ſuch, as diſpoſes us to preſerve 
as well the Lives of others, as our own.. Pity 
is one of the ſtrongeſt Paſſions implanted in 
us. The ordinary Diſtreſſes of our Fellow- 
creatures, are apt to affect us: And every 
Mind, not entirely debauched, 1s led to uſe 
its beſt Endeavours, rather to remove than 
to. increaſe. them, It gives a Man Concern 
to hear or read of barbarous Actions; and it 

. 18 
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is one of the worſt Characters of the Devil 
himſelf, That he was a Murderer Jus the 
b e 

Still, great as this Crime was in its own 
| N ature, it was farther heightened by the ag- 
gravating Circumſtances which attended it. 
Here was the Murder, not barely of an inno- 
cent, but a religious Perſon ; and the Motive 
to the Crime was, becauſe his own Works were 
wicked, and his Brother's righteous. The Re- 
ligion of the one upbraided the Impiety of 
the other ; and the Succeſs to which his Re- 
ligion entitled him, expoſed him as well to 
the Envy, as to the Hatred of Cain. | 

Thus the Sufferings of Wel being occa- 
ſioned, in ſome meaſure, by his Religion, 
he may be conſidered as a Martyr in his 
Death; and this impious Act of Cain implies 
in it the Guilt, as well of Perſecution as of 
Murder. 

There is One Circumſtance more, which 
it will be proper for us to obſerve ; and that 
is, the near Relation which there was be 
tween the Murderer and the Murdered. 
They were Brothers; and probably the Firſt 
that were ever born in the World. That 
ſtrong Affection and Tenderneſs, which is 


| implanted in us. towards thoſe of our own. 
8. 3 Kind, 
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Kind, generally ſhews itſelf in proportion to 
the Nearneſs of Kindred: And by how much 
the ſtronger this Principle is, by ſo much the 
more inexcuſablę muſt be ſo notorious a 
a Violation of it. 5 
A Crime fo horrid as that of Murder; | 
* Murder of a Brother; upon no Provd- | 
cation; and upon ſuch Motives as ſhould 
rather have determined him to the contrary, 
ve might fairly preſume (without the In- 
formations of Hiſtory) would engage the In- 
terpoſition of Providence. Thus, in fact, it 
did; and the Particulars of God's Proceed- 
ings on this Occaſion are ſet down in this 
Hiſtory. But God is merciful in his Judg- 
ments, and tender in his Proceedings, even 
-wohen he maleth Inquiſition for Blood. He 
proceedeth not immediately to execute the 
Rigours of Juſtice; but endeavours to bring 
the Offender to a Senſe of his Condition. 
Accordingly he is repreſented as making 
Enquiry of Cain, what was become of Hel: 
Ad the Lord ſaid unto him, Where is Abel 
thy Brother ? [ver. 9.] An Enquiry of this 
Nature, made by a Being from whom no 
Secrets can be hid, ſhould, one might think, 
have induced him to reflect a little on what 


Was xD rap It ſhould have 9 his Crime 
| into 
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Anto Remembrance; and have prevailed with 
him rather to have intreated Pardon, than to 
have evaded the Queſtion ; or, by any little 
Shifts, to endeavour the Concealment of his 
Guilt. 
The Murderer however was impious in 
his Anſwer :---T know not, ſays he: Am I 
my Brother's Keeper ? — Thus adding both 
Falſhood and Infolence to all his other 
Crimes; and, in a manner, defying the Deity 
in his own-more immediate'Preſence. But 
vain are all Attempts of this kind. Infinite 
Knowlege cannot be impoſed on; and infi- 
nite Power cannot be defied with Safety. 
Great Crimes cry aloud for Vengeance. God 
is not, and cannot be, a Stranger to our 
Actions: And his Arm is not ſhortened, that 
he cannot puniſh.---hat, faith he, haſt thou 
done ? The Voice of thy Brother's' Blood cryeth 
from the Ground. Though there ſhould be 
no living Witneſs of thy Guilt beſide thy- 
ſelf, yet thine own Conſcience cannot but 
accuſe thee; and the Almighty Judge of 
| Heaven and Earth is himſelf a Spectator of 
| fo Crimes. In vain is it to hope for Impu- 
| The innocent Blood which thou haſt 
= ſhes crieth aloud for Vengeance, and hath 


eaiteros into _s Ears of the Lord of Hoſts. 
. 


| 
| 
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Thus we ſee, upon extraordinary Oeca- 


0 . God is pleaſed to take extraordinary 
Meaſures; and to reveal the ſecret Sins of 
Men for the Puniſhment of the Evil-doer, 


and the Praiſe of his own Juſtice. He doth 


not indeed, in the preſent Age of the World, 
diſcover himſelf in ſo aſtoniſhing a manner 

as formerly ;---nor are Miracles made uſe of 
to correct or puniſh the Extravagancies of 
Mankind. Still God is not unconcerned in 
human Affairs: He rules us with a Power 
real, though it be ſecret; and directs the 
Affairs of Nature by a Hand unſeen. 


_ To this purpoſe thoſe Crimes of Men, 
which are committed with the utmoſt Se- 
crecy, are generally difcovered by the Con- 
duct of Providence. The Darkneſs can no 
more ſcreen the Sinner now than formerly; 
but Deeds of Horror are (we ſcarce know 
how) brought forth into that. Light which 
they cannot bear. Few Men, guilty of pro- 


digious Crimes, can long conceal their Guilt : 


Their own Minds, opprefled with Sin, and 
unable to ſupport the Load, have betrayed 
the ſecret Cauſe of their Anguiſh ; and their 
own unfaithful Tongues have witneſſed 
againſt them. Whilſt Men have been unable 


to der up under ab Senſe of Guilt, they 


have 


4 
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have courted the very Puniſhments which 


they deſerved; and, from the Severity of 
_ Juſtice, have ſought Relief againſt the Hor- 
rors of their own accuſing Conſciences. 
Thus does it happen when God's Arrows 


ſtick faſt in them, and his Hand preſſeth 
them fore: Or, if no Agonies of this Nature 


diſturb the Mind, yet Guilt is always timor- 
ous: The Care which it takes to conceal 
itſelf, creates a Suſpicion of ſomething bad 
and leads Men on (however undiſcernably) 
to betray their own Crimes. Artful as a 


wicked Man can poſſibly be to hide the 
mighty Secret of his Sin, yet equal Art will 


| be uſed to diſcloſe it: And it is odds but, by 


ſome Circumſtance or other, the Truth breaks | 
forth. No Man can be equally guarded ori 


all Sides. There will be always fome Marks; 
which an heedful Obſerver will improve; 
and Hints, however diſtant, will be taken, 
and gradually lead to a more complete and 

full Diſcovery. No Security therefore can 

be had in any Actions, but thoſe which dare 
the Light. Sin will either diſcover itſelf, or 
be diſcovered. The Blood of an Abel will 


cry aloud from the Earth ; and almighty ö 


Vengeance will purſue the Murderer. 
And now, faith God, thou art curſed from 
Vor. II. 2 the 


— — —— — 
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ie Earth, which hath opened her Mouth to 
receive thy Brother's Blood from thy Hand. 
When thou tilleſt the Ground, it ſhall not hence- 
: forth yield unto thee her Strength: A Fugitive 
and a Vagabond ſhalt thou be in the Earth ver. 
11, 12.] This was the Judgment which 
God pronounced on Cain. The Crime was 
great, and the Puniſhment dreadful. Let 
us take Warning by this Example ; and never 
| provoke the Vengeance then inflicted, by 
imitating the Sins then committed. The 
Firſt Murderer was curſed from the Earth : 
_ Judgments of almoſt every kind were to fol- 
low him: He was to be vexed with Horror 
of Conſcience within, and Misfortunes from 
abroad: The Ground, by whoſe Fruits he 
was to be ſupported, was no more to yield 
its Strength; and he was to be puniſhed in 
that very reſpect, which, probably, was a 
main Inducement to his Crime. 
It hath been before remarked, an the 
Diſappointment: which he might meet with 
in his proper Calling, probably tranſported | 
him in ſo extravagant a Manner againſt his 
innocent, but more proſperous, Brother. A 
Perſon, whoſe Affections are too deeply fixed 
on the World, is very apt to run into Ex- 


an of Paſſion, when he is croſſed in that 
| ey 
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very Particular in which his greateſt Concerns 
lie: But Puniſhments are often ſuited to 
Mens Crimes: The Covetous are croſſed in 
their Hopes of Gain; and the Ambitious 1 in 
their Purſuits of Honour. 

Thus, in like manner, if the Extravad. 
gance of Cain was occaſioned by Envy at the 
Proſperity of his Brother, whilſt his own 
covetous Expectations were croſſed, the 
Judgment inflicted pointed out the Original 
of his Crime. It was principally occaſioned 
by his exorbitant Deſire of Gain; and it 
was puniſhed by the Loſs of thoſe very Ad- 
vantages, which he purſued with fo irregular 
a Paſſion. Nor was this all: He was to be 


driven out from the Society of Men, with 


whom he could not be ſafely permitted to 
live; and to wander from Place to Place, 
uncertain and unfixed, dreadful to others, 
and yet more a Terror to himſelf. How did 
the Ghoſt of his murdered Brother haunt his 
Imagination, make his Days heavy, and his 
Nights unquiet ?---A Sword of Vengeance 
ſeem conſtantly threatening, and heighten 
his Miſeries by not accompliſhing the Ven- 
geance which it threatened ? | 
Greater, ſays he, is my Puniſhment than 7 


2 can bear. Great it was, no doubt ; and yet, 


P_2 ! without 
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vithout Repentance, it muſt prove but the 
Foretaſte of ſomething worſe. The Diſplea- 
ſure which God bears to Sin, is, in ſome 
meaſure, manifeſted by thoſe Puniſhments | 
which naturally attend it : But heavier far is 
that Wrath, which ſhall certainly be revealed 
at the laſt Day, when Sinners ſhall ſeek to the 
Rocks to hide them, and call upon the Hills 
to cover them from the Terrors of p 


Power.- - 
Behold theu haft driven me out from the Face 


of the Earth. A grievous Conſideration to 
every Perſon who hath any Taſte of the Plea- 
ſures of Society: But yet this is far leſs than 
a Baniſhment from the Divine Preſence ; that 
which muſt be the Spring of every ſolid Joy. 
How heavily muſt his Hours paſs away, who 

hath nothing to ſupport him under preſent 
Evils, or the Proſpect of future; who feels 
more than Nature unaſſiſted can bear, and 
vet dreads what is infinitely worſe ;---whoſe 
gloomy Mind, being conſcious of the Evil it 
| hath done, fears the Puniſhments which it 

deſerves, and makes even poſſible Calamities 
certain and preſent. Such is the Caſe of a 
wicked Mind, deſerted by God, and ſuffered 
to exerciſe its own Cruelty upon itſelf. 


# -_ come to paſs, ſaith Cain, that evers - 


4 5 
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one that ſeth me ſhall ay me [ver. 14.] Thus, 
we ſee, he was not only burthened with the 
Senſe of preſent Evil, but ſuſpicious of what 
was farther yet to come. Every Crime na- 
turally ſuggeſts to us ſome Puniſhment at- 
tending it: But the Horror of Blood ſhed 
unjuſtly, will make Men ſuſpect the Danger 
even of their own Lives. And, in truth, it 
is no Wonder that the common Enemies of 
Mankind ſhould expect to be treated as Ene- 
mies; and imagine, that the reſt of the 
World will be apt to purchaſe their own Se- 
curity at their Expence. A Life, forfeited | 
in this manner, muſt, according to the com- 
mon Courſe of Things, be in continual Dan- 
ger: And Fears, thus grounded, will ſupply 
theRoom of that Puniſhment which is feared. 
A great Man hath very truly obſerved, that 
it is much better to ſuffer Death once, than 
to dread it always. 
- However, as the World was as yet unpeo- 
pled, God would not permit the Life of Cain 
| to be taken away: He could avenge his 
| Crime a thouſand ſecret Ways; and make 
che Life, which he ſpared, a Puniſhment to 
itſelf. He was vleaſed therefore to guard 
him from Violence by the Threats of a Seven- 
fad Vengeance; and 0 ſet a Mark upon 
oy; P 5 Cain, 
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Cain, Ie any-one finding him fhonld kill him 
ver. 15.] What this Mark was, is not agreed 
by Interpreters. Probably it might be ſuch 
' one as at once anſwered the Purpoſes of 
Puniſhment, and ſecured him from human 
TIED 

We may therefore fairly apple, that it 
conſiſted in a certain Horror of Countenance, 
occaſioned by the inward Horror of his Mind, 
which proved, at the ſame time, the Sign 
and Puniſhment of his Guilt. This muſt 
affect every Spectator with a very lively Con- 
cern : It muſt deter Men from the Commiſ- 
ſion of the like Sin; and make the wretched 

Cain a living Warning to the World. So he 
went out from the Preſence of the Lord; was 
| baniſhed from his Favour, and the comfort- 

able Influences of his Grace ; the Puniſh- 
ment, which he deſerved, was now executed 
. him; a Wrath, which however heavy 

t preſent, yet, without deen, the 
f arkeſt of ſomething greater. ET 
Thus, having gone through with the Hiſ. 
tory propoſed, it will be proper to make ſome 
Application of it to ourſelves ; and to ſhew 
the ſtanding Uſe which Hiſtories of this kind 
afford us. Whatever things were written 
eforetime, were written for our Infirudtion : 
8 8 We 
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We ſhould. learn to correct our own Lives, 
by obſerving the Errors of others; and avoid 
their Crimes, if we deſire to eſcape their 
Puniſhments. Hiſtory, as it is the plaineſt, 
ſo is it the moſt forceable Way of Teaching; 
and, whilſt it makes Things clear to the 
Underſtanding, it influences and bends the 
Will. | 
If Cain then ſo highly offended God by 
performing his Sacrifice in an irregular Way, 
Duve ſhould learn not to reſt in the mere 
outward Forms of Religion; but endeavour 
to worſhip God, in that Manner which he 
Preſcribes, and with thoſe Diſpoſitions which 
he requires: If God was pleaſed to fignify his 
Diſapprobation of Cain in an extraordinary 
Manner, and particularly by with-holding the 
Bleſſings of Life ;---then let us not expect 
Succeſs in our Affairs, otherwiſe than by re- 


commending ourſelves to the Favour of that 


Being on whom it muſt depend : If Envy at 
the Proſperity of his Brother tranſported this 

wicked Perſon to ſuch Exceſſes, and led the 

Way to that horrid Crime which he after- 
ward committed ;---then let us learn to guard 
againſt the firſt Approaches of this Paſſion 
with a watchful and religious Care : If no 
| Une Methods of concealing his Guilt could 
P 4 ſcreen 
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| ſcreen the Murderer, but God vouchſafed to 
reveal the Crime he ſought ſo induſtriouſſy to 
| conceal ;---then let us affure ourſelves, that 
all our Actions are, in like manner, open to 
God's Eye; that, by ſome means or other, 
they will certainly be brought to Light ; and 
d af Evil which a Man hath committed, ſhall 
fall upon his own Head: If the Puniſhments 
inflicted for this Crime were ſo extreme, and 
the Agonies of Guilt ſo great, as to make him 
cry out, That his Sin was greater than be could 
bear ;---then let us take Warning by this Ex- 
ample : Let us not provoke the Divine Ven- 
cn which we can neither eſcape nor 
| The Patience of God, great as it is, 
| ki be wearied out; and the Mercy which 
delays Puniſhment for the preſent, will in 
time heighten thoſe Miſeries which it could 


| not prevent. In a Word, the Goodneſs of 


God in giving us this Warning, and preſſing 
us to attend heedfully unto it, will make the 
Danger of neglecting it the greater; and, 


becauſe there is OO with Gog, FOOT & 
 foould be feared. s pL 


Now to God the F ather, God the fon, 
Ee. Amen. 2 
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Waere of Cain and ABEL. Fl 


Gen. iv. 3, 4, 5 


Aud in Proceſs of Time it came to paſs, that 
Cain brought of the Fruit of the Ground an 

gering unto the Lord, 

And Abel, be alſo brought of the Firfllings of 85 
his Flack, and of the Fat thereof : And the 
Lord had Reſpect unto Abel, and to his La 
fering. | 

But unto Cain, and to his Offiring, he had not 


RNeſßpect : And Cain was =_y wroth, and 
bis Countenance fell. 


1 H AVE taken Occaſion, i in a PR Dic. 
| I courſe on theſe Words, to treat concern- 
ing the Hiſtory of the Two Perſons men- 
tioned in the Text. There are ſeveral Things 
remarkable in their Conduct: The Behaviour 
8 cru the Supreme Being towards them! is worthy 


our 
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our Obſervation ; and I have drawn ſeveral 


Inferences from Jas of Uſe to us in'the 


Government of our Lives. 

But, as ſuch a fruitful Subject as this be- 
fore us is incapable of being fully treated of 
in a ſingle Diſcourſe, I ſhall therefore deſire 
Liberty to reſume it ; to explain myſelf more 
diſtinctly on ſome Particulars; ; and to make 
the Whole (if I can) of more Service and 
Advantage to my Hearers. 

The Points which I defign to handle at 
preſent, were juſt ſuggeſted formerly, as Mat- 
ters of Inſtruction which ought to he drawn 
from the Hiſtory before explained. 


The Firſt is built on a Suppoſition, That i 


Cain had really offended God by the irregular 

Circumſtances" of offering up his Sacrifice. 
This appears from the Text itſelf : For, it is 
ſaid, Unto Cain, and his Offering, God had 
not Refpeff : And afterward, when God was 
| Pleaſed to expoſtulate the Matter with this 
| paſſionate and impious Man, he did it in theſe 
Words: thou doeft well, ſhalt. thou not be 
accepted? But if thou doeft not well, Sin leth 
af thy Door. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that he 
ſinned merely in offering up a Sacrifice: Di- 
vine Worſhip is a natural Duty; and this 
e Form of it probably aroſe from a 
9 Din . 
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Divine Appointment. The Offence therefore 
muſt ariſe from ſomething or other irregular 
in the Performance; from the Want of ſome 
Circumſtances with which it might, and 
ought to have been attended. | 
The Inſtruction we ſhould learn from 
hence, is this; Not to reſt in the mere out- 
ward Forms of Religion, but endeavour to 
worſhip God in that Manner which he pre- 
ſcribes, and with thoſe Diſpoſitions which he 
neee, 

Cain probably (if he troubled himſelf at at 
all about Religion) thought it was enough - 
that he had brought of the Fruit of the Ground 
an Offering unto the Lord. He ſeems to have 

been little curious what he offered: There 
is no mention in the Text of his bringing the 
Firſt-fruits; the beſt and moſt valuable Part of 
his Harveſt : This was reſerved for his own 
private Uſe ; and he cared not to part with it, 
tho in Sacrifice to the Honour of his Maker. 
Tt is not ſufficient for us, that we perform 
| the outward Ceremonies of Divine Worſhip. 
Theſe indeed are neceſſary; but not ſufficient 
without the inward Devotion of the Mind : 
Lying Lips are an Abomination unto the Lord. 
This holds true in all our Concerns ; but 
eſpecially in thoſe | in which we tranſact with 
| God 
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God himſelf. Men we draw near to him 
2oith our Mouth, but our Thoughts are far from 
him; when we put on the outward Form, 
without having the Power of Godlineſs, --- 
| What do we other, than endeavour to impoſe 
on infinite Wiſdom ? We expreſs a Contemp- 
tible Notion of thoſe Perfections which we 
cannot ſufficiently praiſe, and affront God 

in the very Act of our Adoration. 

Our Bleſſed Saviour declares to us (what 
we might learn, i in ſome meaſure, from com- 
mon Reaſon), That God is a Spirit; and they 
gvho worſhip him, muſt worſhip him in Spirit | 
and in Truth. Whilſt we ourſelves continue 
in the Body, we ſhall find it neceſſary to wor- 
| ſhip God with bodily Worſhip ; it is ſuitable 
to our preſent Condition and Circumſtances : 
But then we muſt remember, that our Nature 
confiſts of a Soul, as well as a Body; and 
that God hath a Right to the Service of the 
Spirit too: Both Parts of us are equally re- 
deemed by Chriſt ; and, becauſe we are bought 
with a Price, therefore muſt we wor ſhip God i in 
gur Body and our Spirit, which are his. 

_  Sacrifices were probably inſtituted by God 
himſelf. In theſe ſomething was offered up. 
to God, as an Acknowlegement from whom 


ve derived, and by whoſe Providence we 
| hold 


— 
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hold the reſt. Not that the Supreme Being 


hath any Need of coſtly Oblations; The 


whole World is his, and all that is thereim4 : 


But they were proper to be offered on our 
Part; and were to be conſidered not as uſeful 


or ſerviceable to God, but as a Tribute to 


| be paid by rte. 


Since the Coming of C Chriſt, Secrifians line 
ceaſed ; and the Werſhip we are now to pay, 


conſiſts in Prayer and Praiſe: And yet, can 
our Prayers or Praiſes be of any Service to 
| God? Can he gain any thing by the Submiſ- 
poer Mortals ? No, 
certainly; and therefore we worſhip him, 
becauſe it is fit and proper we ſhould do ſo; 
becauſe it is a Matter OY us, though. | 
entirely unſerviceable to him. 


fion and Proſtration of 


But then, when I aſſert, that i it is becoming 
us to apply ourſelves to God in the Way of 
Prayer and Praiſe, it muſt ſtill be remem- 


bered, that the Heart and Affections muſt 
always accompany our Words. Cain brought 


his Sacrifice, ſuch as it was, and offered it up 


unto the Lord: But yet, if he did nothing 
more than perform the outward Ceremony, 
the Sacrifice was imperfect; and, whilit it 
was ſo, how could he hope for the Divine 
5 Unto * therefore, and his 
2 Sacrifice, 


́ÿ. ⁵T.)T.T—T—̃—̃— K ͤ K ˙ a ̃ an te RE Cn EE i —— — — — — 
- 
. . — Can. n+ * 


| 
| 
| 


Sacrifice, God - had no Reſpett : It provoked 
his Anger, inſtead of gaining His a #1 
bation. - 

I muſt 8 denn That as a nde 


and ardent Devotion is neceſſary, in order to 


recommend our religious Performances to 


God ;---ſo in all thoſe Caſes, in which he 
| hath been pleaſed to preſcribe the Particulars 


of his Worſhip, we muſt adhere inviolably 
to his Will; we are not our own, but his; 
ahd therefore are bound to ſerve him, not in 
the Way which our.own Fancies may ſuggeſt 
to us, but in hat which his Word directs us. 
Poſſibly Cain had offended in this Particular: 


If God required the Firi-fruits, and this 


perverſe Offender would offer nothing but 


the Vile and Refuſe, he preferred his own 


Will before the Command of his Maker; 


he preſumed to judge more wiſely- of religi- 


ous Worſhip than God himſelf; and there- 


fore drew down a Curſe by that very Per- 
formance which was intended to 1 "a 
Bleſſing. a 


All the natural . thoſe which 
may be learned from the common Uie of 


Reaſon, muſt be performed by us with the 
utmoſt Care : But thoſe which we may call 


poſitive I. Mituutions, are by no means to be 
omitted. 
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omitted. There are many wiſe ps 
(more than perhaps occur to us). ---why In- 
ſtitutions of this kind ſhould be given us: 
And, without enquiring into the Ground and 
Reaſon of ſuch Commands, it is enough — 
obſerve, that God's Authority over us is ab- 
folute; and it becomes us rather to obey 
| _— than to diſpute preſumptuouſly. 
What, though we knew not the Reaſons, 
. why Chriſt required that thoſe who were to 
be admitted into his Church, ſhould be ad- 
mitted by the Form of Baptiſm ? Or, that 
thoſe who commemorated his Death, ſhould 
do it by eating Bread, and drinking Wine? 
Should any Man dare to violate theſe Inſtitu- 
tions ?---If God hath a Right to preſcribe a a 
Duty, hath he not an equal Right to preſcribe 
the Manner? In ſhort (without entering farther 
into this Matter), the great Point of Religion 
conſiſts in an entire Submiſſion of ourſelves 
to God. He who ſcruples to ſubmit in any 
Caſe, virtually renounces the Divine Autho- 
rity over him: He deſerts God, and therefore 5 
will be deſerted by him. 
Once more: I have formerly noted, that, 
in all Probability, the general Courſe of Cain's 
Life was vicious and immoral ; and this may 


» | * 5 on theſe Words of St. Fohn 
8 1 
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L* Yohn 3. 12.] Cain was of that withed one, 
and flew his Brother. And wherefore flew he 
him? Becauſe his own Works were evil, and 
bis Brother's righteous. If this were the Caſe, 
wie need not wonder that his Sacrifice proved 
unacceptable to God. The: Sacrifice of a 
wicked Man (as the Wiſe Maa tells us) is an 
Abomination unto the Lord. He requires pure 
Hands, and an holy Heart; and cannot be- 
hold Iniquity with Approbation. When 
therefore we draw near to God; that is, pre- 
tend to addreſs our Worſhip to him, we muſt 
conſider before whom we are about to pre- 
ſent ourſelves: We muſt remember theſe 
memorable Words of the Pſalmiſt; I will 
db mine Hands in Innocenty, and fo will I 
come unto thine Altar. He who doth N 
wiſe, mocks, inſtead of adoring, God; 
defiles the holy Ines. nd: turns his very 
Prayer into Sin. | 
past on — Obſervation ces 
Hiſtory. of Cain, formerly ſuggeſted ; and 
this is built on the Judgment which imme- 
diately befel him on the Violation of his Duty. 
It is likely; that God with-held from him the 
aanmmen n Late ; and Curſed him 
- hence. we ſhould. lern, not to expedt” Suc- | 
e _ cls 
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ceſs in our Affairs otherwiſe than by recom- 
mending ourſelves to the Favour of that Be- 
ing on whom it muſt depend. - 
God exerciſes a wiſe and juſt Providence 
over the whole World: As there is nothing 
done which eſcapes his Obſervation, ſo no- 
thing happens without his Permiſſion at leaſt. 
He formeth the Light, and createth Darkneſs ; 
He maketh Peace, and createth Ewil : It is the 
Lord who doth all theſe Things | Jai. xlv. 7.] 
AProvidence might be inferred from the Con- 
ſideration, that God firſt created all things 


for the fame Reaſons which induced the Su- 


preme Being to produce the World, are 
equally cogent for the Preſervation of it ; and 
he, who is infinite in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, - 
__ === Juſtice and Power, can never permit the 
Affairs of this World to be carried on without 
any Direction or Superintendency. If he be 
- wiſe, he knows how to manage all things ; 
if he be good, he muſt be induced to ma- 
nage all things for the beſt ;---if he be , 


he muſt make a ſuitable Diſtinction between 


the Righteous and the Sinner ;---if he be 
powerful, he is able, without the leaſt Diffi- 
culty, to bring to Effect every w/e, and good, 
and juſt Purpoſe : So that, from this View 
of the Matter, it is unavoidable, but a Pro- 


Vor. Hl. WO: vidence 
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vidence there muft be, and God's Care muſt 
be continually exerciſed over all his Works. 
But what I am concerned more eſpecially 

to remark under this Head, is this; That, 

as the Supreme Being exerciſes a Providence 
over us, ſo the Bleſſings or the Misfortunes 
of Life may be expected in proportion as 
Men diſcharge or violate their Duty. Under 
the Jewiſh Law there were many expreſs 
Promiſes of temporal Bleflings to Obedience, 
Sand many ſevere Threats of temporal 
* Curſes to Diſobedience.---Thus, ſaid Meſes,-- 
Tf thou ſhalt hearken unto the Voice of the Lord 
thy God, Bleſſed ſhalt thou be in the City,---and 


bleſſed in the Field ;---bleſſed in the Fruit of thy 


Body,---and the Fruit of thy Ground ;---1n thy 


BR Baſket and thy Store ;---when thou comeſt in, 


and when thou goeſt out :---Thine Enemies that 
| riſe up againſt thee, ſhall be ſmitten before thy 
Face; they ſhall come out againſt thee One Way, 
and flee before thee Seven Ways. On the con- 
trary, F thou wilt not hearken unto the Voice 
of d the Lord thy God, then every Curſe ſhall 
attend thee, . whether in the City or the Field; 
in tiiy Baſket and thy Store :---In ſhort, 


Nh The Lord ſhall ſend upon thee Curfing, 


Fexation, and Rebuke, in all that thou fetteff 
thine Hand . Ti -Y ee, which is over 


* 
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thy Head, ſhall be Braſs ; ; and the Earth, which 
is under thee, ſhall be Iron [ Deut. 28.] Theſe 
things were written for our Inſtruction, 
doubtleſs ; for, though this Law were given 
immediately to the Muelites, yet we are much 
miſtaken if we think, that we have no Con- 
| cern in it. All the moral Precepts do equally 


reach to us; and the Sanctions whereby they 


are enforced, will, in a due Proportion, reach 


ns too.---If there be a Providence (as we are 
ſure there is), then this Providence muſt be , 


wiſe and jul. But Juſtice is concerned in 


making a Diſtinction between the Righteous - 


and the Wicked; and Wiſdom in adminiſter- 
ing Affairs in ſuch a Manner, as to — 
the' Dignity of God's Laws. 


-If-ae-confidar Fact. we: hut tad many 4 


remarkable Inſtances of Bleſſings beſtowed 
on the Righteous, and of eminent Misfor- 


| tunes which have befallen the Wicked. To 
ſay nothing of thoſe Accounts which are 


given us of the early Ages of the World, we 
may ſee, through all Times, that Righteou = 
nes hath exalted a Nation, whilſt Sin hath been 
a Reproach to a People : We have ſeen the 
honeſt Man thrive and proſper, whilſt the 
Riches of the Diſhoneſt have gradually 


mouldered: away; a ſecret Curſe hath attended 
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N both i in his rms, Inte and his Going- | 


in. 


It is true, indeed, Men are not always 


diſtinguiſhed, in reference to this World, as 


their feveral Virtues or Vices might require. 


There are good Men, who ſuffer Affliction; 
and there are bad Men, who thrive and pro- 


ſper, and at length go down to the Grave in 
Peace. This Conſideration ſhould create no 
 Uneafineſs : The Affairs of Life are involved; 
and the preſent Circumſtances of Things may 


not always admit an exact Diſtribution of 
worldly Good andEvil.--But this World paffeth 


away, and the Faſhion of it :—Amends will 


be made hereafter : The Afflictions of the 
Righteous ſhall be doubly rewarded, — and 


the Proſperity of the Sinner ſhall hei ghten 
his Condemnation. 


However, it becomes us not to teckbr' ſo 


much on the Succeſs of ſome few proſperous 
Sinners. In the very natural Courſe of Things, 

2 Life of Virtue and Religion will bid fairer 
for temporal Advantages, than a contrary 
Conduct: And however this ſhould be found, 
yet ſtill we are under the Influence of a 
Juſt and mighty Power; — of one, from 
whom none of our Actions can be hid; and 

who is of purer Eyes than to behold Iniquity. ON 


To 
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To him therefore let us recommend ourſelves 
in every thing we ſet our Hands unto; al- 
ways remembering this pious Inſtruction of 
the Holy Pfalmiſt : Except the Lord build 
the Houſe, their Labour is but Igſt that build it. 

Except the Lord keep the City, the Watchman 
avaketh but in vain. It is but loft Labour that 
we hate to riſe up early, and fo late take Reft, 
and eat the Bread of Carefulngy Eſal. cxxvii. 
I, 2, ] 

1 mo proceed, and recollect * bird 
Obſervation formerly ſuggeſted. This is 
grounded on what I preſume might ave . 
been the Occaſion of Carr's extreme Averſion 

in reference to his Brother, and which led 
the Way to that horrid Crime he afterwards 
committed; I mean, Envy at his Brother's 
Proſperity, whilſt his own Hopes -and Ex- 
pectations were blaſted. The Inſtruction we 
ſhould learn from hence, is; To guard againſt 
the Approaches of this Paſſion with a watch- 
ful and religious Care. 
Buy Envy, I underſtand a Diflatisfaction 
ariſing from the Succeſs and Good-fortune 
of another, whatever that Succeſs be, and 
whatſoever be the Station of the ſucceſsful 
| Perſon. I conceive it is not always ſhewn to- 


| wards — only; Men may envy their 
. Equals, 
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Equals, and, in ſome Caſes, their Inferiors. 
When this Paſſion ſhews itſelf towards Supe- 
riors, it is generally founded in Pride and ex- 
ceſſive Ambition: When it is exerciſed to- 
wards Equals, it ariſes generally from Inſo- 
lence of Temper, which cannot bear a Rival: 
And, laſtly, when it is referred to Inferiors, 
it ſprings from Inhumanity and Cruelty. But, 
Whatever Principles it is derived from, the 
Nature of the Vice will be ſtill the fame: It 
is a Diſſatisfaction at another 8 Succeſs and 
Proſperity. 


That the Paſſion i is unreaſonable, will be 


5 apparent at firſt Sight: For what Ground can 
there be why one Man ſhould be uneaſy 
purely at the Good- fortune of another? Are 


*-our Enjoyments the leſs, becauſe another 


"thrives and proſpers? Or do we ſuffer by 
his Advancement ? I ſpeak not of thoſe Caſes 
in which the Proſperity of a bad Man may 
-prejudice the common Intereſts of Mankind : 
This, no doubt, will be grievous to a chari- 
table and good-natured Perſon : But I'ſpeak - 
of that Diſſatisfaction which is occaſioned 
merely by the Succeſs of another; and in 
thoſe Caſes in which his Succeſs carries with 


it no Damage or Inconvenience to Mankind. 


0 On ſuch — * would teach us to 


rejoice 2 
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rejoice in his Good- fortune; and eſpecially if 
he had any Relation to us, either of Acquaint- 
ance, or Friendſhip, or Kindred. 
But, beſides this, there is implanted in us 
by Nature a Tenderneſs and Concern for 
Mankind. This ſhews itſelf when we view 
Perſons in Diſtreſs : We feel, in ſome Senſe, 
the Calamities of others; and are uneaſy till 
wie relieve. them. This is the Temper of - 
Men, who have not corrupted their Nature, 
a d loſt the Sentiments of Humanity: But 
ie ſame Principle which makes us grieve at 
the Misfortunes of others, would lead us (if 
we duly followed it) to rejoice in their Pro- 
ſperity ; to think their Good-luck our own ; 
and to enjoy, in ſome Senſe, the Advantages 
poſſeſſed by others. Envy therefore is a Paſ- 
ſion as' unnatural as unreaſonable; and the 
very worſt Imitation of the Devil- himſelf, 
who is unwilling that others ſhould attain 
that Happineſs from which he fell. > 
Again: It is impious with regard to God: 
As we were all created by his Power, ſo are 
we ſtill preſerved by his Providence: He cre- 
ated us to make us happy; and, in ordering 
the Things of Life, he conſults the ſeveral 
Intereſts of particular Men, as far as they are 
conſiſtent with the Good of the Whole. We 


Q | have 


E- 
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have none of us,---no not the Beſt of us, any 


ſtrict Right to the Things we enjoy. Every 
ting flows from his Bounty. Shall we then 


diſquiet ourſelves becauſe others partake of 
theſe Favours of Heaven But what Right 
have we to preſcribe to God ?---Is our Eye 
guil, becauſe he is good? This, if any thing, 
is a Provocation to him to withdraw from us 
the Bleſſings as yet permitted us. 
Hitherto I have noted how unreaſonable, 


how unnatural, how i impious, this Paſſion is : ' 


I will go on, and obſerve, in the next place, 
that it muſt prove exceedingly miſchievous, 
as well'to the World in general, as to that 
Perſon who indulges this Paſſion. It is miſ- 
chievous to Mankind, becauſe it hinders Men 
from contributing their Share of Aſſiſtance 


towards promoting the general Good: It ra- 
ther incites them to prevent, and ſtop, as far 


As they can, the Good of others: It not only 
gives a Check to Humanity, but, as it pro- 
ceeds from, ſo, it heightens and increaſes, 


| Cruelty. ,, Nor does the Evil ſtop here: It 
makes a Man cruel, not only to others, but 


to himſelf; and to impair his own Enjoy- 
ments out 'of mere Vexation at the Enjoy- 
ments of others, He who gives way to this 


Paſſion, ant be ever uneaſy: It is im- 
= poſſible 
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poſſible that he ſhould be the only happy or 
Facceſafal Perſon in the World, If therefore 
he cannot be ſatisfied in the Succeſs of an- 
other, he will never want Occaſions of Diſ- 
content: He will vex and torment himſelf, 
as without Reaſon, ſo, without End. 
Once more: There is ſcarce any horrid or 
ſhocking Crime but what may proceed from 
the Exceſſes of this Paſſion. He who cannot 
bear the Succeſs of others, will ſtick at no 
Methods to croſs or hinder that Succeſs : In- 
_ Juſtice, Oppreſſion, Slander, and the like, 
will and muſt ariſe from hence: And, if 
theſe are found to miſcarry, other Expedients, 
of a more dreadful Nature, will offer. Cain, we 
ſee, in the Inſtance before us, was tempted from 
hence to murder his own Brother: He could 
not bear to ſee that Proſperity he was unable 
to hinder; and therefore he was reſolved to 
deſtroy the Life of that Perſon he could not 
ruin. At ſuch a Crime as this, I doubt not, 
we are ſhocked all of us: ut we have ſeen 
from what Original it ſprung ; and therefore 


are concerned to guard, with the moſt watch- 


ful Care, againſt that Paſſion, which, once 

© indulged, we know not whither it may | 
kad W 

To proceed 10 F ourth Remark refers 6 


\ 


ſider, that where ever we are, and whatever 
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the Conduct and Behaviour of Cain aſter the 
Murder of his Brother. The Hiſtory tells 
us, That God condeſcended fo far as to ex- 
poſtulate the Matter with him; and to en- 
quire what was become of Abel. The Que- 
ſtion was enough to ſuggeſt his Crime to 
him; and therefore ſhould have induced him 
to humble himſelf before God, and to intreat 
Pardon for that Crime he could never repair. 
But, inſtead of this, the hardened Sinner 
goes on to increaſe his Sins; He replies, Im 
1 my Brother's Keeper ? Thus endeavouring 
to conceal the Murder from the Knowlege of 
that Being, to whom all things paſt, preſent, 
and to come, are naked and open. The 
Attempt was as vain as impious. V bat ha/t 
thou done (faith God) ? The Voice of thy Bro- 
ther's. Blood crieth from the Ground. The 
_ Uſe we ſhould make of this Circumſtance, i is, 
to aſſure ourſelves, that all our Actions are 
in like manner open to God's Eye; that every 
heinous Sin will, by ſome means or other, be 
certainly brought to Light; and the Evil 
which a Man hath committed, ant fall en 
his own Head. 2 

There cannot; be a more- effectual Guan 
againſt the Commiſſion of Sin, than to con- 


a 
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ve do, we are under the immediate Inſpec- 


tion of God himſelf : He is preſent every- 


where, and as intimately conſcious to our 
very Thoughts as we ourſelves. We may 
impoſe on Men by outward Shews and fair 
Pretences ; we may conceal from them thoſe 
Actions we are afraid or aſhamed to own; 
and ſometimes carry off the Reputation of 


Virtue, whilſt we are guilty of many ſecret # 
Sins. But what avails all this, if, at the 


fame time; the Almighty Judge of Heaven 


and Earth beholds us? If the Supreme Di- 
rector of our Fortunes be the Witneſs of our 


Crimes;--and He ſees us, who ſhall hereafter 


reward or puniſh us? There is a Sort of Mo- 


* 


deſty implanted in human Nature, which the a 


worſt and moſt profligate Perſons are not al- . 


Ways capable of maſtering: Hence, few dare 
to commit their abominable Actions in the 
View and Preſence of a good Man: They 
entertain ſome ſoft of Reverence for his Cha- 
racter, and are aſhamed that thoſe Sins ſhould 
be ſeen by a virtuous Man, which they can- 


not approve theinſelves.---And yet all Men 


have a Mixture of Infirmity. The moſt righ- 
teous Perſon ſinneth, and cometh far ſhort 
of the Glory of God. Still, whilſt the Good 
| "PRs ande to 3 Duty in the 
N * beſt 


. 


* 


1 


S 
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beſt Manner he is able, he ſtrikes an Awe 


pA into the Bad :, Modeſty bids him retire ; and, 


"7 he will fin on, to commit his Sins in ſe- 


cret. It was upon this account that a wiſe 


Philoſopher once preſcribed this Rule to his 


Followers: Think your ſelves always in the 


Preſence of a wiſe and virtuous Perſon. This 


will make you keep a Guard over yourſelves, 


and act noting unbecomin g your own Dig- 


| "Jo if the 8 of a Man, weak and 
Frail as ourſelves, may be of ſo much Avail 
in this Caſe, how ſhould we be influenced 


by the Confideration of the Divine Preſence ? 


Were there nothing elſe to be regarded, yet 
this ſhould have ſome Wei ght with us : That 
by acting ill, we muſt make ourſelyes vile in 
the Sight of our Creator ; that, by this means, 
we muſt loſe the Approbation of the Supreme 
Judge of Worth and Merit; and, as often as 
we reflect, muſt condemn and abhor our- 
ſelves. Vet this is not all: God, who now 
fees our Actions, ſhall hereafter reward or 


puniſh them ;---cither reward us beyond our 


Deſerts, or puniſh us beyond our Conceptions. 


Whenever therefore we are venturing on any 
momentous Action, let us conſider with our- 


TO: * . are about to act in the Pre- 


ſence 


” 
a 
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ſence of God. This ſurely will make us 
cautious and fearful of offending him; de- 
ſirous and ſolicitous of pleaſing him. 
But if we perſiſt in a thoughtleſs and in- 
conſiderate Courſe of Action; careful of 
nothing but how to conceal ourſelves from 
the Sight of Men, let us think, that even 
this Care is vain. The God, with whom we 
have to do, as he ſees our Actions, can reveal 
them a Thouſand Ways: He can make the 


Sinner betray himſelf; and turn the very Me- | 


thods uſed to conceal him, into Methods of 
Diſcovery. By once touching his Conſcience, . 
he can make him the Publiſher of his own 


Crimes : He can force him to 'demand that ; a 


Juſtice, which at the ſame time he dreads. 
No Security therefore can be had but in a 
Courſe of Innocence. He who is not con- 
ſcious of any grievous Crimes, may lift up 
his Head with Courage: Whilſt his Conſci- 

ence acquits, his God will approve him ; and 
give him Confidence in all Events, whether 


of Life or Death. 


There is One thing more, which I think 
myſelf concerned to ſpeak to: It reſpects the 
extreme Puniſhment inflicted on Cain, and 
the Agonies of his Guilt. Under the Senſe 
. theſe, he Cried out, That his Sin was 


* 8 
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greater than he could bear. From hence then 


let us take Warning, and not provoke the 
Divine Vengeance, which we can neither 


cConceive nor bear. 


No one, who hath not felt PIE can tell 


what thoſe Torments are, which ariſe from 


the Accuſations and Cenſures of a guilty 
Mind. The Sinner, whilſt he is purſuing 
his Sins, -— ſurrounded by his intemperate 


.  , Companions, and in the full Enjoyment of 


Health and Pleaſure, is unapt to reflect: He 


may go on for ſome time in a ſenſeleſs Courſe | 
of Vanity; forgetful of what is paſt, and 

| thoughtleſs of what is to come. But ſuch a 
. Courſe cannot be always carried on: He will 
have ſome ſober and thoughtful Hours: He 


will be apt to reflect on what he hath done; 
the Miſchief he hath occaſioned to others, 


and the Diſgrace he hath brought upon him- 


ſelf; the reaſonable Precepts he hath neg- 
| lected, and the juſt and righteous God he 


hath offended. Full of theſe Thoughts, 
and rouzed by theſe uneaſy Reflections, whi- 
ther ſhall he flee for Eaſe ? His offended God, 


C though he be infinitely merciful, appears to 


him infinitely terrible; and ſo much the 


more fo, becauſe he cannot be avoided. 7 
202 aſcend up into Heaven, be is there ; if awe _ 


0 male 
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mate our Bed in the Grave], behold he ts 
there. Tf we take the Wings of the Morning, 


and remain in the uttermoſt Parts of the Earth ; 


Even there too ſhall his Hand lead us, and his 
Reght-hand fhall hold us. We may go out 
indeed (as Cain did) from the Preſence of 
the Lord; be deprived of the Comforts of 
his Influence, and the Senſe of his Favour : 
But ſtill, we ſhall in another Senſe feel his 
Preſence : We ſhall know he is with us, by 
the Torments we endure ; and acknowlege. 
the Juſtice of that Hand from which we ſuffer. 
Conſcience itſelf (though there were nothing 
more in the Caſe) is one of the moſt deadly 
Enemies we can provoke : For it will ſtill & 
haunt and diſquiet ws, and follow us whathers. | 


ſoever we go. 
The Author of The Book of Wiſdom 


Ich. xvii.] hath given us a beautiful Deſcrip- 


tion of the Terrors of a guilty Mind. WWhilf 
Sinners, ſaith he, ſuppoſed to lie hid in their 
ſecret Sins,---they were horribly aſtoniſhed, and 


troubled with ſtrange Apparitions.— For nei- 


ther might the Corner, which held them, keep 
them from Fear: But Noiſes, as of Waters 
| falling down, ſounded about them; and ſad 
Viſions appeared unto them, with heavy Coun- 


The  Fenances. ——There appeared unto them a Fire 


 kindled | 


"Mp 


” 
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hindled of itſelf, very dreadful : For, being 
much terrified, they thought the Things which 
they ſaw, to be worſe than the' Sight they ſaw 
not. An heavy Night was ſpread over them, 
an Image of that Darkneſs which ſhould after- 
ward receive them : But yet were they to them- 


I fehves more grievous than the Darkneſs. Thus 


far even Conſcience itſelf can go :---But how 
much more dreadful muſt be the Caſe of 
thoſe Perſons in whom the Arrows of the Lord 
2 flick, — and whoſe Hand preſſeth them 
Outward Afflictions may be added to 

et inward Terrors or, even without theſe, 
a ſecret Vengeance may be poured on the 


* Sinner s Mind, which no one perceives be- 


ſides himſelf. Or if a Man ſhould eſcape | 


this, and paſs many proſperous and thought- 
leſs Years; -— yet a Fit of Sickneſs, and a 


Death-bed, may awaken him. When he is 
entering into another World, he may, and 


probably 071], have a more diſtinct View of 


theſe things: He will be aſtoniſhed at the 


dreadful Fate he finds unavoidable,---and re- 


ſign his Soul with Horror. Who can bear 
up under the Senſe of this Wrath of God, 
or ſtand before his Face when he is angry ? 

0 conclude my Reflections on the Hiſtory 


nn. us: The Story of Cain is recorded to 


caution 
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caution us againſt the Sins he committed, 
by repreſenting to us, in ſome meaſure, the 
Puniſhments he endured. If we read it with _ 
this View, and meditate carefully upon it, 
we ſhall be led to correct the Errors of our 
own Lives, by obſerving the Errors and Miſ- 
fortunes of his: But if we neglect to make 
this Uſe of the Sacred Hiſtory ; if we read it 
only to gratify our Curioſity, and to know 
what paſſed Six thouſand Years ago ;---then 
indeed it will ſerve us to no good Purpoſe. 
But yet God's Glory will, ſome way or other, 
be carried on, whether we will or no. This 


Hiſtory, which was intended for our Ser- 


vice, will heighten our Condemnation ; and 
we ſhall glorify that God by our Suffecings 0 
whom we would not honour in our Lives. 


Now to God the Puſhes, God the Son, Sc, ; 
Amen. 
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The Example of vm RAHAM'S Faith 
rere to Chriſtians, Ms 


Hu. xi. 17, 18, A | 
By Faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 5 
up Iſaac; and he that had received the Pro- 
mi ſes, offered up his only-begotten Son: | 
Of whom it was ſaid, that in * tall thy 
Seed be called; | 
Accounting, that God was ab to raiſe bits | 
up, even from the Dead ; from whence 7 


be received him i in a Figure. =} 


H E RE are fervent Sendet in Which = 
| 1 che Word Faith is uſed in Holy 
Scripture : But thoſe, which it is 
moſt to my preſent Purpoſe to obſerve, are 
bet forth to bo in the firſt Verſe of this Chap- 
| R 2 5 1 
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ter; in which we are informed, that Faith is 
the Subſtance of Things hoped for; the Evidence 
© "of Things not ſeen. 

Let Difficulties may be thought to 7 
from this very Deſcription given us by the 
Apoſtle. The Terms here uſed have 3 
what of Obſcurity, as they ſtand in our 

- Tranflation ; and therefore may need a Com- 
ment. | 

To this purpoſe let it be noted, that the 
Term, here rendered Subſtance, Faith 1s the 
Subſtance of Things boped for, is often uſed, 
in other Places, to fi ignify Truſt or Gonfidence ; 
and, agreeably, it is rendered by this very 

Word in the Margin of our own Bible. In 

this View the Paſſage before us is clear and 
eaſy z for, though it be difficult to apprehend, 

1 how Faith can be the Subſtance of Things. hoped 

=_ -. - for, in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word; that is, 

l | How it can be the very Things themſelves 

we. hope for; yet we may eaſily form a 

| Notion of its being a Confidence in, or a firm 

| Reliance upan, the Things hoped for. 

— It is farther added, That Faith likewiſe is 

the Evidence of Ti bings not ſeen ; by which 

| Words, I conceive, we may underſtand, an 

_ - undoubting Aſſent to thoſe Things, which are of 

e e. 81 is — with = 

| = . 
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beſt Writers to uſe indifferently the Cauſe for 
the Effect, or the Effect for the Cauſe. Af 
ſent therefore being the certain Conſequence 
of Proof or Evidence ſufficiently perceived, 
the Expreſſion Evidence ſeems here to be uſed 
for Aſſent; and fo this Branch likewiſe of 
our Apoſtle's Deſcription will be clear 155 
ealy, - © 
That there is a unn bens the 
Two Branches of this Deſcription of Faith; 
and that the Subſtance of Things hoped for, and 
the Evidence of Things not ſeen, are not barely 
different Expreſſions of the fame Meaning 
and Signification, will appear from hence: 
A Confidence in Things hoped for, muſt 
always reſpect what is future; and fo St. Paul 
ſays, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, [ch. viii. 
ver. 24.] What a Man ſeetb, [or hath in pre- 
{ent Poſſeſſion] why doth he yet hope for ? But 
an Aﬀent to Things of themſelves inevident, 
may reſpe& what is either paſt or preſent :. 
And, agreeably, there is One Inſtance of 
Faith mentioned in this Chapter, which can- 
not be referred to Truſt or Confidence. Thus, 
| [ver. 3. ] Through Faith 'we under land, that 
the 2 were framed by the Word of God; 
fo that Things which are ſeen, were not nnd | 
Y Things which did appear. This Paſſage 
R 3 moſt 
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moſt evidently refers to Belief or Aſſent, — 
and not to Truſt or Confidence. | 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that in tlie 
remaining Inftances recorded in this Chapter, 
dur Apoſtle treats of Faith, as it ſignifies a 
firm Reliance on the Divine Goodneſs and 
Promiſes; this being moſt ſuitable to his De- 
ſign in this Place. But yet, as there is clearly 
a twofold Notion of Faith ſuggeſted by him 
in his own Deſcription of it, I ſhall, in the 
following Diſcourſe, - conſider it in both 
Views 3 and, as Faith (in which Senſe ſoever 
we take it) is built on one common Princi- 
ple; vi. The Goodneſs and Veracity of God, 
I ſhall apply the Reaſons for Faith in one 
Senſe, to the Inſtances which occur in the 
other Senſe of it; and ſhew, that we have 
the fame. Concern to believe what God de- 
clares, as to expect what he promiſes. by 
Muy Text ſupplies me with a remarkable 
Inſtance of Faith in the Perſon of Abraham ; 
-who, being tried in an extraordinary Manner, 
and having approved himſelf upon ' this ſtrict 
Trial, is, dignified with the Title of being 
| . Father of the Faithful. 
It ſhall, be my Buſineſs, in the following 


| Diſcourke, to ſet this Example in a proper 


e ; 0 - out. * Inſtances in which 
he 
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he. was tried, and the Reaſons and Grounds 
on which he built his Confidence, notwith- 
ſtanding g the Difficulties which preſſed him. 

After which, I ſhall apply what ſhall be 
faid concerning the Faith of Abraham to the 
Caſe of Chriſtians under the Goſpel Diſpen- 

ſation; and ſhew, that we have the fame 
Reaſons to believe the Doctrines delivered to 
us in the New Teſtament (however involved 
in Difficulties), as he had to depend on * 
Divine Promiſes. 
And, Firſt then, tn am to ſet the Example 
of Abrabam in a proper Light; to point out 
the Inſtances in which he was tried,-—-with 
the Reaſons and Grounds on which he built 
his Confidence, notwithſtanding the Diffi · 
eulties which preſſed him. 
This eminent Perſon was almoſt foguae] in 
| his Worſhip of the true God : For, though 
he was born in fo early an Age after the 
Flood, yet Mankind were already grown fo 
corrupt, that few Families, at the moſt, were 
duly mindful of that wonderful Deſtruction. 


Fe Idolatry, with every other Kind of Abomina» 


tion, ſoon prevailed. over the Earth 3--+and it 
ſeemed. already to need the Puniſhiment of 
another Flood. Abraham, however, retained 
Aa 6:39 Senſe of Divine Providence. It will 


R4 appear 


Be 
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pear by his Behaviour, which I ſhall . 
mention, that the Seeds of Religion, 
Which had been early implanted in him, took 
deep Root in his Mind, - and recommended 
kim to the particular Favour of the Almighty. 
This is evident from that Intercourſe God 
was pleaſed to maintain with him through 
the ſeveral Parts of his Life. The Firſt In. 
ſtanoe of which we meet with [Gen. xii. 1 
Nom the Lord aid unto Abraham, Get thee 


cut of thy Country, and from thy Kindred, and 


from: thy Father's Houſe, unto a Land that I 


null ſbenp thee, Here was at once a Command = 


and aPromiſe ev expreſſly delivered by God him- | 
ſelf. The Command had ſomething in it of 
Sevetity:z Get thee out of thy Country, and 


From thy Kindred, and from thy Father's Houſe. 


And, what might at that Time ſeem ſtill 


more ſevere, he was not particularly ac- 


quainted chf he ſhould go. Thus our 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us, By Faith 
Abraham, when abe aun called to go cut unto a 
Place whith he ſhould after receive for an Inbe- 


""—_ 3 And be went out, not know- 


We ſee here a Trial of 


Obedie ; grounded on his Faith in the 


9 Goch! Ne knew God was able to 
e hisRogagements of — 


— - * 4 him 
; * 
7 8 
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him a better Country; and therefore he rea- 
dily complied, though he knew not where 
that Country lay 
But the moſt NES") Inſtance of his | 

Faith is diſtinctly mentioned in the Words 
of my Text. By Faith Abraham, when le 

vas fried, offered up Iſaac; and he that had 
recerved the Promiſes, offered up his only-begot. 
ten Son Of whom it was ſaid, that in tags 
A thy Seed be callod. 
It appears, by the Account which Moſes 
hath given us in the Book of Genefs, that 
as the Lord had promiſed Abraham, That in 


this Seed all the Nations f the Earth ſbould be 
bleſſed ; ſo, in courſe of Time, he was more 


particular and expreſj in this Promiſe ; hav- 
ing declared, That the Accompliſhment a * 
this Prediction ſhould be made in Jſaac; 2 
Son miraculouſly born, when both his Parents | 
were palt the — of Children. | 
This Son, the Joy and Comfort of his | 
old Age, he was required to offer up in Sa- 
crifice to the Lord ;---and fo to part not only 
vuith the deareſt and moſt valuable Thing in 
Life, but to deftroy that very Perſon in whom 
the Divine Promiſes, ſo often repeated, were 
nne; to be fulfilled. He obeyed, how- 
| ; evet, 
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ever, truſting in the Lord; and, even again 
Hope; believed in Hope. _ 
It will be proper to proſecute this Matter 
more diſtinctly; to obſerve the ſeveral Par- 
ticulars which made Aralums Faith and 
Obedience, in this Inſtance, the more re- 
markable; together with the Grounds and 
Reaſons on which he proceeded in Win no 


; 1 8 cult and trying Affair. 


He was required then to adde his own 
Son. The Words in Gene/is are expreſs ; 
Take row thy Son, thine only Son Iſaac, whont 
thou loveft, and get thee unto the Land of Mo- 
riah; and offer him there for a Burnt-offering 
won one of the' Mountains, bab 4 ral 1 

- Gen. xxii. 2 
The Command, we ſee, Wee im- 

mediately from God himſelf: But how, and 

in what Manner, it was conveyed to him, 

_ is, no-where ſaid. This only can be affirmed, 
That God may (if he pleaſes) communi- 
cate his Will to his Creatures; and, when- 
ever he vouchſafes to do ſo, he will, no 
doubt, give ſufficient Evidence of the Reve- 


lation: But, as in judging concerning a Re- 


velation made to another, Men are allowed 
Beg uſe their Reaſon, ſo are they in judging | 
«$949 concerning 
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concerning that Revelation which, they ſup- 
poſe, is made to themſelves; and ſo Diffi- 
culties may ariſe, as well i in the one n 8 
in the other. | 85 
Thus, as to the com here revealed 
to Abraham about facrificin g his only Son; 
it might, at firſt, ſeem very unlikely, that 
God, who is a Lover of Mankind, ſhould 
take Pleaſure in the very Death of his Wor- 
ſhippers. It doth not appear, that any thing 
of this kind was ever required by him be- 
fore; and Abraham might perhaps be 
tempted to think, that Religion was more a - 
Friend to Humanity,” N to admit on ſo 
harſh a Command. | 

But, if Difficulties ai be fuppoſed: to 
ariſe from the bare Sentiments of common 
Humanity, how much greater muſt thoſe 
be, which flowed from fatherly Tenderneſs 
and Affection? To deſtroy the Life of an- 
o her Man unprovoked, is no eaſy Matter 
to a compaſſionate Mind: But to deſtroy 
a Son, — and that with his own Hands 
too, muſt carry with it ee more « 
Horror.” Sth 
The more unlikely mn it an to en 
Shs, that-ſuch a Command ſhould: proceed 
Som God; — becauſe this now re- 

| . quires 


* 


* 


R M 0 N vil. 
8 e was 
a aden as the 


great Bleſüng of his old Age. And doth 

God beſtow Favours only to take them 
away? And delight to render our Lives 
more miſerable, by withdrawing thoſe Bleſſ- 
ings an are juſt permitted to taſte ? Far 
happier might the good Man at firſt think 
it, meyer 40 have had à Son at all, than 
| becom the Witneſs, nay, the Inſtru- 

ment. batte 9 pe- . 


p - greateſt» Die nil y + ABS 3s "oe 
behind ; and r is, How to reconcile this 
Command of facrificing Tac, with 
x Promiſes, that 2 Iſaac all the 

te Earth ſhould be bleſſed. Real 
radictions —— may be ſaid to the 
ar eg cann d pof _ be the Pn of 


darif > in the Mind of this 
Man, between the Belief of former 
Revelations r ths preſent, If Tuac 
2 was e that Seed, in whom all the Nations of the 
Har coo 5. 25 wer _ od 
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Bleſſing or if it were neceſſary that he 


| ſhould at preſent be offered up in Sacrifice, 


then theſe former Promiſes ſeemed vain : 
And, if no Credit was to be given to theſe 


former Promiſes, it might perhaps be pretty 


difficult to ſhew what N e — 
longed to this Command. 


This was certainly a very Perpisd Caſe 
But Reaſon came in to the good Man's Suc- 


cCour; and impartial Reflection ſerved to ſolve 


the Difficulties of firſt A We 
ſhall fee, by more bee eh 
| | that there was yet ſufficient Ground for 
' Abraham's Belief and Obedience; and that 
the Excellency of his Faith did not -conſiſt | 


(as Unbelievers will have it) in oppoſing 


common Senſe and Reaſon, but in duly 
attending to it in the. moſt mice AE 
| age, 


I: have ola: ub heh FA 1 


God thinks: ft n cavanthinalds; 2 Man- 


kind, he doubtleſs gives ſufficient Exidenco 
of the Revelation: And therefo 0 
make no Queſtion but Abraha | hack ſuffi» 

cient Proof (whatever thatProof was); that 
the ſeveral Revelations; reſpecting both Gods 
former Promiſes, and the 3 . 
ee did * roceed: fo 


> 
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Such a Sufficiency of Proof cannot be 
doubted. Let us now proceed to conſider, 
how. he might, and probably did, ſatisfy 
himſelf as to the Difficulties I have before 


mentioned. 
And, Firſt, as NE "Who Sacrifices: What- 


ever the general Proceedings of Providence 


may be, yet we. cannot from hence deter- 
mine what God muſt do on every emer- 
gent Occaſion. All Men are God's Crea- 
tures; and therefore he may (as Lord of 


the Creation) demand back that Life he at 


firſt beſtowed, This immediately ariſes from 
hence, that, as Men had originally no Right 
to Life, ſo neither have they to the Conti: 
nuance of this Bleſſing; and, as God may 
e ener accountable to his Creatures) 
| beſtow it for what Length of Time he 
pleaſes, —ſo may he likewiſe. reſume | this 
os at what Seaſon he ſhall judge moſt pro- 
This ſovereign Dominion and Power 
of God is exerciſed in the ordinary Courſe 
of Providence; and every Day doth, in ſome 
ſort, do the Work, which ſeems ſa extraor- 
dinary in the Objection before us. Diſeaſes, 
and what we call Accidents (both of them 
the Inſtruments of the Divine Will), remove 
Me . and of this they make. no : 
58 Complaint, 
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Com plaint, becauſe it happens every Day 
But, f a Life be deſtroyed by the Solemnity 

of Sacrificing, it ſeems hard and unaccount- 
able: Why? Not becauſe: it interferes 
with any Kind of Right on the Part of Man, 
any more than in the former Caſe, — but 
only becauſe it is unuſual and extraordinary. 
This indeed we grant. The Command in 
the Text was the firſt of its Kind which ever 
really came from God: But yet it was a 
Command which he had a Right to give 3 
and his Wiſdom ſhould determine when it 


was fit and proper to be given. The Mat- 7 


ter will be clear, when we conſider, that the 
whole is reſolveable into God's Authority and 


Wisdom his Authority, which ſuperſedes 


every human Claim; and his Wiſdom, which 
unerringly directs the Exerciſe of his Authgs | 
rit 
i. to the $67 * — was s required to bo 
the Inſtrument, in executing this Command, 
ve ſhould obſerve, That, if God hath a Right 
and Dominion over Mens Lives, he may then 
take them away, not only at what Time he 
pleaſes, but likewiſe by what Means he ſees 
proper: And, if this be allowed, it will fol- 
low, that he may employ whom he pleaſes 
bs 1 ee of his Wil. And hows 
1h Ever 
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ever harſh and ſevere the Command might 2 


ſeem, That a tender and affectionate Parent 
Thould offer up his only-begotten Son, — 


' wet Abraham had better Notions of his Obli- 


ations to yo; than to ___ HL Will 
to the Divine. © 

He had e this very Son by the Di- 
vine Favour; and, if he ſet any Value on this 


- Blefling, he ought more highly to prize the 


Divine F ber, from which this mann 


flowed. He knew God's Bounty was inex- 
hauſtible; and, if he ſhould withdraw what 

he had formerly beſtowed,---and that under 
Circuinſtances moſt ſevere, yet he might 
be confident of a future Amends: God, who 
had been the Director of his Youth, he might 
be ſure would not deſert him in his old 
. 

Let us now * hw os Confifteney he: 
tween God's former Promiſes'and his preſent 
Command may be made out; — and how 
the good Man argued and reaſoned with 
— Himſelf in a Matter, which, at firſt, 0 

| 25 difficult and perplexing. 

To a Perſon who ſhould not t reflect on the 

antini Power. of God, but attend only ta 

common Appearances; the Difficulty muſt be 

* the Death of aur _ 
> n 


LT 
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End to all human Proſpect of Bleſſings from 
him. But the Author of Life may reſtore 
that Life which is deſtroyed. He, who at 
firſt called all things out of nothing, may 
ſurely repair a diſſolved Body, and unite it to 
its proper Soul. If this be poſſible, then the 
Sacrifice of Tſaac could not defeat the Divine 
Promiſes : For, though he ſhould die, yet 
might he till be raiſed to Life again, and 
accompliſh what was propheſied concerning 
him. 
And this was the very Argument by which 
Abraham ſupported his Faith on this Occa- 
fion. The Text tells us, he thus reaſoned 
with himſelf; That God was able to raiſe hint 
hp even from the Dead ; from whence alſo he | 
received him in a Figure. 

The Poſſibility of this Suppoſition, 3 5 
on the unlimited Power of God, he farther 
confirmed by reflecting on the extraordinary 
Manner of Jſaac's Birth. He was born be- 
yond all human Expectation, when both his 
Parents were old; and he reaſoned very juſtly, 
That, if he received him at firſt from the 
extraordinary Bounty of | God (who was 
pleaſed to act out of the common Order of 
Nature), —he might as well receive him a 
Second time in as n a Manner. 


et 8 He 


— —— ——— 2 GE — — PAC 
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He doubted not therefore, but ſteadfaſtly be- 


lieved, that what God had promiſed, he was 
2 and willing to perform. 


Before I proceed farther, it may be proper 
to draw a Concluſion or two from this Con- 
duct of Abraham, of great Moment and Im- 
portance. 

/ We are to note then, That, in Matters of 


Religion, we ſhould not give way to the firſt 


Appearances of Difficulty, nor attend too 


much to the Solicitations of Paſſion: Had 


Abraham done ſo, we ſhould have wanted 


this excellent Pattern of Faith and Obedience. 
But he conſidered Matters thoroughly; and 


ſo confirmed his Faith by the Afſiſtances of 


| Reaſon. 


How different is the 8 of our mo- 


dern Objectors againſt Religion! They are 
carried away with the firſt Shew of Difficulty; 
and, being impatient of Examination, reject 
the Truth of every Article they cannot im- 


mediately maſter. This is moſt remarkable 
with regard to thoſe Points which croſs upon 
ſome preſent Paſſion or Defire ; which, hav- 
ing been long accuſtomed to gratify, they 


know not well how to conquer. But Truth is 
ſtill Truth, however diſagreeable it may poſſi- 
bly appear 3 ; and! in the Search after it, Men 


ſhould 
3. 
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ſhould rather conſult their own cool and 
impartial Reaſon, than their vain and extra- 
vagant Humours. 

We may obſerve, in the next Place, That 
where Difficulties are ſtarted in Matters of 
Faith, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould give 
a diſtin and preciſe Solution to theſe Diffi- 
culties. It is ſufficient, if we can ſhew, that 
the Point objected againſt is not abſolutely im- 
poffible ; and this is done by making any one 
- Suppoſition on which it may poſſibly be true. 
Such was the Caſe of Abraham, who ſatisfied 
himſelf in the Conſiſtency between God's 
Promiſes and his Command, by only argu- 
ing, That God m:ght raiſe up Iſaac from the 
Dead, though he had not as yet experienced 
any Inſtance of that nature. 

I this Reflection were duly attended to, 
all thoſe Objections againſt the Truths of 
Religion (which are ſometimes thought fo 
great) would vaniſh immediately : For the 
only Queſtion hen would be, Is the Thing 


ohjected againſt abſolutely impoſſible? If 


not,. — then, I conceive, common Modeſty 
muſt allow, that the Divine Teſtimony given 
to it, is a much ſurer Proof of Truth, than 
any Difficulties alleged (which are often too 
much W by human Prejudices) can 

8 - By * 
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be an Argument of Falſhood. And this leads | 


me to my 

Second Head propoſed ; viz. To ply 
what hath been faid, concerning the Faith of 
Abraham, to the Caſe of Chriſtians under 

the Goſpel Diſpenſation. 
Me alſo have Promiſes made us: And 
Difficulties may be ſtarted as well with re- 
ſpect to zheſe, as in relation to the Promiſes 
made to Abraham. His Example therefore 
may be pertinently urged tous; and we may 
ſatisfy ourſelves in the very ſame Way, which 
proved fo uſeful to this great Father of the 
Faithful. 

Thus, for Inſtance : We are aſſured, that 
there ſhall be a Diſtinction made between the 
| Righteous and the Sinner ;---that the Favour 
of God ever attends the Workers of Righte- 
ouſneſs;— and that the Mictedneſi of the 
Wicked ſhall be upon bim: Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, we often ſee the Ungodly in great 
Power, and fouri ſing like a green Bay-tree ; 
whilſt rbe Righteous are all the Day long 
Puniſted, and chaſtened every Morning. | 

Here are Effects, at firſt Sight, as diſa- 
greeing with theſe comfortable Aſſurances, 
as the Command of God to Abraham about 


|  Saerificing ils” _ 1 his Promiſes of ex- 
| traordinary 


* 
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traordinary Nene from him, could ever 
appear to be. 

Vet, in this Caſe, 1 we are not left to Doubt 
or Deſpair ; but may ſatisfy ourſelves, as to 
the Truth of God's Promiſes, and the Equity 
of his Proceedings: For, firſt of all, we 
cannot, with any Certainty, pronounce con- 
cerning the real Happineſs or Unhappineſs 
of Mens Condition ; ſo that, for any thing 
we know, a ſecret Curſe may attend the 
Proſperity of the one, and a ſecret Blefling 
the Adverſity of the other. And, 3 
this be, yet preſent Inequalities may be ſet at 
rights hereafter: The Good Man's Righteouſ- 
neſs may at length Se made clear as the Light, 


and his juſt Dealing as the Noon-day ;---whilſt 5 


the Ungodly periſh at the Preſence of God, and 
even as the Smoke conſume away. If this ſhall 
prove the Caſe (as, from barely conſidering 
the Nature of Things, it may be); then all 
Difficulties, concerning the Conduct of Pro- 
vidence in the e Caſe, are aca: i 
ſolved. 

Again: We are taught, that at the laſt 
Day every Man ſhall appear in his own pro- 
per Body, to receive for the Things done in 
that Body, whether they be good 'or evil. 

But, ſome Man may ſay, How are the Dead 
8 3 raiſed 
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raiſed up? How is it poſſible, that the ſeveral 
Parts of a diſſolved Body, after having paſſed 
through ſo great a Variety of Chan ges, ſhould 
ever be brought together again ?—lt is Poſſi- 
ble, becauſe all theſe Parts ſtill continuing to 
exiſt, they may, in the Nature of Things, be 
moved or brought to any one Place, and be 
ranged in any particular Order; ſo that, if 
there be but Knowlege and Power enough 
for ſuch a Purpoſe, we cannot diſpute the 
Poſſibility of the Thing: And if the Thing 
be poſſible, then the Promiſe of God (who 
18 all-knowing : and WLAN will deuter 
jt certain. 5 
L—eet us paſs on Som conſidering the Pro. 
miſes of God made to Chriſtians, and take a 
View of ſome other myſterious Doctrines 
delivered in the New Teſtament. | 
The Incarnation of the Son of God, is a 
Doctrine above our Comprehenſion ; — but 
not, on that account, above our F aith. Dif- 
ficulties may here be ſtarted ; yet, if theſe 
Difficulties are not ſuch as render this Point 
abſolutely impoſſible, our Faith is ſecure 

_ notwithſtanding. 

| By the Incarnation of Chriſt, we mean, 
ſuch an Union of his Divine Nature to the 


Human, as made both, 2 united, to become 
One 
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One Perſon. To ſay diſtinctly what that 
Union was, and in what it conſiſted, we dare 


not attempt; for ſecret Things belong to God. 
Vet it doth not follow, that, becauſe we can- 


not form a diſtinct and complete Notion con- 


cerning this Point, it is therefore impoſſible: 
But, if ſuch an Union may be, then we have 
ſufficient Aſſurance, from other Conſidera- 
tions, that it actually hath been; and the 
Word of God ought to ober- helene all the 
vain Scruples of Man. 

To advance a Step farther: Wes are taught 
in Holy Scripture, that, although there is 
but One God, yet, in the Unity of this God- 
| head, there are Three Perſons ; viz. The Fa- 
ther, The Son, and The Holy Ghoſt. We 
call them Perſons, becauſe diſtinct perſonal 
Attributes and Actions are aſcribed to them 
in Holy Scripture: But, as for any thing 
more determinate than this, we dare not at- 
tempt it on fo arduous a Point. Yet, How, 
may ſome object, can Three Perſons be in One 
Divine Nature ? Are not Three Perſons, in 
the human Nature, Three Men? Three Per- 
ſons therefore, in the Divine Nature, muſt 
be Three Gods; and, if they are Three Gods, 
what then muſt become of the Unity of the 
Divine Nature ? | 

S 4 | Did 
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Did we mean the ſame by Perſon when 
applied to God, as we do when applied to 
Men, the Objection would be unanſwerable: 
But the Caſe is otherwiſe. We uſe the Term 
Perſon (as was obſerved before) becauſe the 
Holy Scriptures aſcribe diſtinct perſonal Attri- 
butes and Actions to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoft ; each of whom are yet, in other 
Places, ſet forth as ſtrictly and properly 
God. By Perſon, therefore, we mean, the 
unknown Ground or Principle of theſe per- 
ſonal Attributes and Actions: And we uſe 
the Word, not in a ſtrict and proper Senſe, 
but, only as it ſets forth a remote and diſtant | 
Reſemblance of human Perſonality. 

Nor can the Uſe of Terms in ſuch a large 
Senſe, when ſpeaking of the Divine Nature, 
be denied by thoſe, who, on other Occafions, 
allow us 8 Uſe of ſuch Expreſſions as theſe; 
©i2. The Divine Love, the Divine Anger, 

and the like, No Man of common Capacity 
ever underſtands Expreſſions of this ſort in a 
ſtrict 8enſe: And, if we may be allowed fuch 

a Latitude of Exprefion i in our ordinary Diſ- 
_ Courſes our the? the Divine Nature, it will 


| the Podtrine Have i now ber heute of. 
1 hos 
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J hope then we are ſecure thus fan: that 
the uſual, and indeed principal, Difficulty 
alleged, is grounded on a Miſtake, as to the 
| Senſe of the Word Perſon, when applied to 
God. If this be once gotten over, there 
will not appear to be any Impoſſibility in this 
Doctrine; and, if there be no Impoſſibility 
in its being true, then we are fully aſſured 
that it actually is ſo. 

I ſhall cloſe my Diſcourſe with only ob- 
ſerving this; That, whilſt we are endeavour- 
ing to ſupport our Faith, we ſhould not be 
forgetful of good Works. Theſe are both 
of them neceſlary ; and the former directly 
leads us to the latter. 


We read, that Abraham's Faith was ac _ 


counted unto him for Righteouſneſs : But then, 
St. James tells us, that Faith wrought with 
bis Works ; — and by Works was his Faith 
made perfect. Let us not pretend to reſt in 
a naked Contemplation of the great Truths 
of the Goſpel : They were revealed for nobler 
Purpoſes, and intended to enforce the Duty 
of Obedience, It is to no Purpoſe that we 
maintain the Orthodoxy of our Faith, as to 
the deep Points of our Religion, if we ſtill 
promote Hereſy in our Practice, and by our 
Actions diſgrace our Belief, Theſe are both 
Jointly 
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jointly neceſſary to Salvation; and what God 
hath joined together, let not Man put aſun- 
der. Wilt thou know, faith Sr. James, that 
Faith without Works is dead? — As the Body 


without the Spirit is dead, fo Faith ye 
Works © is wu a nd | | 


8 ER. 
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SERMON IX. 


On the Nature and Employment of 
Good Angels. 


| Toi Sos Pine. 


„ 


H x B. i. 14. 


Are they not all miniſtering Spirits, ſent out 
to miniſter for them who Jy be Heirs f 


Satvati on 2 


T HE Author of this Epiſtle endo 
; vours to confirm the Jewr/h Con- 
verts in the Religion they had em- 
braced, by. this great Conſideration amongſt 
others; That it was immediately delivered 
by the Son of God, the Heir of all things, and 
Creator of the World; and therefore muſt 
ne a ſtricter Attention and Regard than 
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any other Religion, —than even the Law of 
Mſes itſelf, could claim. Feſus Chriſt, the 
Founder of the Goſpel, is here affirmed to 
be, the Brightneſs of God's Glory, and the ex- 
' preſs Image of his Perſon; and to uphuld all 
| things by the Word of his Power.. Characters 
_ theſe of the higheſt Import, and apt to ſtrike 
dur Minds with a commanding Force. 

From hence he proceeds farther to ſhew 
the Excellence and Dignity of this Divine 
| Law-giver, from the Pre-eminence which he 
enjoys above the Angels themſelves ; Beings 

of whoſe Excellencies and Powers they had 
- entertained very high Notions. Thus then 
he proceeds: [ver. 4.] Being made ſo much 
better than the Angels, as he hath by Inherit- 
ence obtained a more excellent Name than they. 
For unto which of the A. Angels ſaid he at any 
time, Thou art my Son, this Day have ] begot- 
ten thee? And again; I will be to him a Fa- 
ther, and he ſhall be to me a Son :—And again ; 
When he bringeth in the Firſi-begotten into the 
World, he faith, And let all the Hagel of God 
quorſeup him. 

The ſame Superiority af: our Bleſſed Lord 
is pointed out to us in the 13th and 14th 
Verſes. Unto avhich of the Angels ſaid be af 
* time, Sit tho on my Right-hand. until pts | 

mare 
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male thine Enemies thy Footflool ? Are they not 
all miniftering Spirits, ſent forth to minifter 
for them which ſhall be Heirs of Salvation. 
Noble and excellent as theſe Beings are, they 
are yet but the Attendants on the -Divine 
Throne, and the Miniſters that execute God's 
Pleaſure : They fit not at his Right-hand,--- 
are not -inveſted with Supreme Power and 
Authority ; ; but are, in other Places of Scrip- 
ture, repreſented as covering their Faces be- 
fore him. But our Bleſſed Lord, the Bright- 
meſs of the Pather's Glory, and the Sharer of his 
| Power, receives the Homage and Adoration 
of theſe excellent Beings : They are his Sub- 
jets and Miniſters ; they think themſelves 
honoured by the Commands he gives them, 
and happy in the Obedience which they pay 
him. 

| But it is not my Deſign any farther to con- 
ſider the Text, as having any Relation to 
what goes before: I ſhall treat of it at pre- 
ſent as a ſeparate independent Sentence; and 
as repreſenting to us the Nature and Employ- 
ment of Good Angels. That there are fuck 
Beings, is ſuppoſed i in the Text ; and there- 
fore I Sh; in the 


Tun Place, ſhew hs Grounds and- Reaſons 
on 


* 


— . êgl 
7 


Sect, That N held neither Angel nor Spirit. 
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on which our Belief, concerning the Ex. 
| iſtence of Angels, is built. 


| 3 I ſhall treat concerning the Nature 


of them, as they are ſet forth in the Words 
before us. They are ſaid to be Spirits. 


Thirdly, I ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat concerning 


their Employment. They are miniftering 
Spirits, ſent forth to miniſter for them which 
fall be Heirs of Salvation. After which, | | 
ſhall, in the 


5 Laſt Place, apply the Dadrine 1 to be 3 


under theſe Heads, to its proper Uſes and 
-P _ | 


A am to begin with 8 the Geopnds 
and Reaſons on which our Belief of the Exiſt- 
ence of Angels 1 is built. 

That there is a Rank of Beings ſuperior to 
e in Excellency and Perfection, 


the more immediate Attendants on the Su- 


preme Being, and the Miniſters of his Will, 


— is not a late or novel Opinion; — but 
what was entertained both by Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the earlieſt Ages. It was ſo general 


a Notion amongſt the Jes, and had ſo clear 


a Foundation in the Sacred Writings, that it 


is remarked as a ſingular Opinion of a certain 


The 
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The Sadducees were the only Infidels, as to 
this Point, amongſt all thoſe who profeſſed 
any Regard for the Books of Moſes. 

As to the Gentiles, they are well known to 
have believed what they ſometimes called In- 
ferior Gods, or Genii; or the Guardians of 
particular Nations or Perſons. Theſe they 
held to be, not independent on the Supreme 
Being, but, the Miniſters and Executioners of 
his Will ; of a Nature more excellent than 
ours; of: a Condition more happy ; ; and of a 
Station more honourable. This is ſufficient 
for our preſent Purpoſe : Nor is it at all to be 
wondered, if their particular Accounts ſhould 
be confuſed or defective. The Belief they 
had muſt be founded either on Tradition or 
| Conjecture. Each of theſe will be liable to 
Corruption ; eſpecially where there is no 
greater Light to inform them, and no ſurer 
Guide to lead them. - 
Something, however, may be G 

from the Principles of human Reaſon, if we 
are willing to attend to it; and, though it 
ſhould not amount to a ſtrict and undeniable 
Proof of the Exiſtence of Angels, will yet 
have great Weight with a thinkin g and ſober 

Man. 
It betrays an extreme Narrowneſs of Mind 
10 
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to ſuppoſe, that this Earth, on which we live, 


is the only Place that is filled with conſcious 
and intelligent Beings : That thoſe vaſt 
Spaces which are ſpread every way around 
us, and filled with numberleſs Bodies, ſhould 
yet be entirely void of any Inhabitants, capa- 
ble of adoring God, and underſtanding the 
0 Beauty of his Works. What can we ſuppoſe 
could be the End and Deſign of creating 
Man, and placing him in this World ? It 
could only be to make him happy, and to 
impart to him, in proportion to his Capaci- 
ties, the Bleſſings and Advantages of Life. 
The ſame Principle of Goodneſs [which we 
may ſuppoſe induced the Supreme Being to 
create Man] is infinitely fruitful ; and, we 
may piouſly preſume, muſt have diſplayed 
Itſelf in the Production of numberleſs other 
conſcious and intelligent Beings. 
This Conſideration indeed doth not fully | 
come up to the Point we are upon: For it 
coneludes nothing more than 2518; That there 
probably are other intelligent Beings beſide 
Man; the Inhabitants of other Worlds; the 
Speciusors of the Divine Wiſdom, and the 
favourite Objects of his Goodneſs. We muſt 
take therefore another Step farther ; and en- 
deayour| to ſhew, That it is equally probable, 
| from 
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from the Principles of common Reaſon, that 
there are Beings of a ſuperior Nature; of 
greater Knowlege, _ more "ce Abi- 
ities. 

The Divine Being is infinitely wile; and 
therefore, we may preſume, is uniform and 
regular in all his Actions. A Difference and 
Diſagreement in Mens Proceedings ariſes 
from their narrow View of Things : They 
appear in various Lights at different Seaſons ; 
and Second Thoughts are often found to cor- 
rect the former. But all this we muſt remove 
from God ; who, as he ſees all things at 
once, ſo hs can never reform his Schemes. 
From conſidering therefore what God hath 
been pleaſed to do in thoſe Caſes with which 
we are acquainted, we may, upon good 
Grounds, conclude, what he hath in like 
manner done in other Caſes, with which 
we are not acquainted. This Parity of Rea- 
ſon is of allowed Uſe on ſeveral Occaſions. 
Now it is viſible, that God hath created a 
vaſt Variety of Beings in the ſeveral Degrees 

of Perfection, and of which Man appears to 
be the moſt excellent: But is it at all proba- 
ble, that there is none ſuperior to Man ? Is 

the Divine Power exhauſted in this Being? 
Or, could * beſtow no: higher De- 

Vo. II. . grees 
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grees of Excellence? Who can ſet Bounds 
to thoſe Perfections which are in their Na- 
ture infinite? If therefore there are ſo many 
different Beings, riſing one above another in 
beautiful Order, from the loweſt Degree till 
we come at Man, the higheſt in the viſible 
World, —it can ſcarce be doubted but the 
fame Order is ſtill continued; and that there 
are numberleſs other Beings, more excellent 
than Man, riſing till one above another, and 
more capable of illuſtrating the Wiſdom, and 
Power, and Goodneſs, of the Deity. _ 
- This ſuggeſts another Conſideration of no 
| ordinary Moment. Man is the only Being 


An the viſible Creation capable of adoring and 


praiſing God, and underſtanding the Beauty 
of his Works. But how ſhort doth he come 
of the vaſt Extent of Knowlege? And how 
little is there in the beautiful Frame of Na- 
ture open to his View? St. Paul tells us, 
That now we ſee through a Glaſs darkly; num- 
berleſs Things entirely eſcape our Notice; 
and others appear covered with Confufion. 
The Sight of our Mind, as of our Body, is 
imperfect ; and, though improved by. vari- 
ous Aſſiſtances, it reaches but 4 little Way ; ; 
and all beyond it, is to us as though it had 
never . But * if it be 1 (s 
; _ ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed indeed it muſt), that God endued 
Man with a Power of Underſtanding, in order 
to diſcern the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of his 
Works, and to enjoy himſelf with the Re- 
flections which naturally ariſe from ſuch a 
Knowlege ;—then muſt we ſuppoſe an higher 
Order of Beings, of greater Capacities, and 
more extenſive Views: And that for this 
plain Reaſon; Becauſe there is an infinite 
Variety of Obj e&s which exceed the Reach of 
the moſt improved human Underſtanding. 
In ſhort, where-ever God hath created 

any Faculty | or Power, we always ſuppoſe - 
there is ſome ſuitable Object created with it. 
The Power would otherwiſe be given in vain. 
By the ſame kind of Reaſoning, we may 
_ infer, where an Object i is created, there muſt 


be ſome ſuitable Powers which it was intended 
to gratify: And, ſince the Objects of Know- 


lege do abundantly exceed human Under- : 


ſtanding, we cannot but conclude, that there 


is exiſting an higher Order of Beings, more 


capable of ſearching out the Works of God, 
and of diſcerning the Wiſdom of Nature. 
All that remains, in the Purſuit of this Ar-. 
gument, is to ſhew, That theſe ſuperior Be- 
| ings are the more immediate Attendants on 
God, and the Miniſters that execute his Plea- 
fure. T ſhall draw no Arguments to this Pur- 
og i pole 
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poſe from the Majeſty and State which uſually 
accompanies regal Power amongſt Men ; it 
being not at all reaſonable. to ſuppoſe, that 
the infinitely perfect Being takes his Meaſures - 
of Conduct from the Behaviour of poor and 
imperfect Mortals. | 
If what hath been ſaid be admitted, Mee 
muſt be exiſting an Order of Beings ſuperior 
to ourſelves in Kaos and Power ; and 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe farther, that this 
Order of Beings of a ſuperior Nature (a con- 
fiderable Number of them at leaft) will be 
much ſuperior to us in their moral Character; 
that is, will be more perfectly good and 
nrighteous. But the Favour of God will al- 
ways be proportioned to the Virtue and 
Goodneſs of his Creatures; from whence it 
follows, that Beings of this kind muſt enjoy 
a greater Share of Divine Favour than our- 
elves. Upon this Ground we may pro- 
 ceed farther, and infer, that they are ad- 
| mitted to nearer Communications with God, 
and bleſſed with his more eſpecial Preſence : 
And ſince their natural Excellencies of Know- 
lege and Power, joined with high Degrees of 
Purity and Goodneſs, may render them fit 
Inſtruments in the Providential Government 
| of the World, it is not unlikely but they 
1 
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: may be employed by God in this great Work: 
For though the Supreme Being be every- 

- . where preſent, and hath every-where an in- 

finite Power of Action, and: conſequently 

cannot need the leaſt Services of his Crea- 
tures, yet we fee, upon ſome Occaſions, 
he uſes the Agency of Second Cauſes ; and 
therefore he may fairly be preſumed to em- 
ploy the Powers of theſe excellent Beings in 
compaſſing Events ſuitable to their Powers. 
| Fhus far we may advance upon the neee | 
of common Reaſon. 

But, if we conſult the Holy Scriptures, we 

ſhall find, that the Point I am upon is there 

confirmed beyond all Poſſibility of Doubt. 

The holy Pſalmiſt, in his rapturous Addreſs 

of Adoration and Praiſe contained in the ciii. 

| Pſalm, calls upon the Angels to bleſs the 

Lord — Bleſs the Lord, ye his Angels ;---ye 

that excel in Strength, hearkening unto the Voice 

| of his Word: — * eſs ye the Lord, all ye his 

Hoſts ;---ye Minifters of his that do bis Pla- 

fare. [ver. 20, 21.] 

Agreeably, in other Places, we find 1 men- 
tion made of the Angels of Light ;---of Angels 
which and round about the Throne of God; 
of the elect Angels, and the like. It will be 

1 to * Paſſages t to this Purpoſe, 

N T4 r 
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or to be over-ſolicitous in producing Citations 
to which no one can be a Stranger. 2 
That there are ſuch Beings, is, I hope, 
a far clear: But we cannot ſecurely advance 
much farther, or determine many Particu- 
lars, concerning that World which is to us 
inviſible. There will be none Occaſion 


therefore to enter on any of thoſe curious 


Enquiries which have ſometimes perplexed 
contemplative Men, and thoſe who wanted 
better Work to employ themſelves about. 
Diſquiſitions of this kind are as uſeleſs and 
unprofitable, as they are troubleſome ; and, 
| when we have tired ourſelves in the Search, 
all that we ſhall gain will be this; That we 
ſhall be ſatisfied at laſt, that the Point we 
have been paring | is ie beyond our 
Reach. r 
Thus ock, howeret, it will be pvper 
to note farther under this Head (becauſe the 
Holy Scriptures : are our Guide here),---That 
there was a vaſt Number of thoſe excellent 
Beings. originally created in a State of Inno- 
cence: But, in Proceſs of Time (when, * in- 
deed, we cannot preciſely determine), A con- 
_ fiderable Part of them withdrew from their 
Obedience; and, having forfeited their In- 
becence, EF: Joſt with it that Happineſs 
which 
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which was the Conſequence and Reward of 
Innocence ; for they were driven out from 

the Preſence of God, and their Place Was 0 
more ſeen in Heaven... 

Hence ariſes the Diſtinction en a z 
and bad Angels; the latter of which being 
confederated under Satan their Head, and 
envying the Happineſs of Mankind, are 
making frequent Attempts upon us, either 
to ſeduce us from our Obedience to God, or 
to bring thoſe Misfortunes upon us which a 
wiſe Providence ſhall permit.. Hence our 
Adverſary the Devil is ſet forth in Scripture 


| 484 a roaring Lion, going ant, ere whom 


he may devour. 
But the Diſcourſe J am upon is cobifitgd | 
chiefly to Good Angels ; concerning whom 
there is this farther to be noted; that they 
are repreſented in Scripture, not as a con- 
fuſed Multitude, but as a regular and well- 
ordered Society; as Beings differing probably 

from one another in Degrees of Perfection, 

moſt certainly in Order and Station. Thu 
Michael and his Angels; that is, thoſewhich 
were ſubordinate to him, and ſubject to his 
Direction, are ſaid to fight with the Dragon 
and his Angels. Upon which we may remark 
this, by the way, that Society and Govern- 
* + ment 
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ment is not peculiar to fallen Man: It hath a 
Place even amongſt theſe innocent and ex- 
cellent Spirits: It ſerves to keep up a Regu- 
larity even in Heaven itſelf : The Supreme 
Being cannot but approve it ;---for he is the 
Author, not of Confuſion, but ef Order. 


II. I ſhall now proceed to the. Second 
- Head propoſed ; viz. To obſerve ſomewhat 
concerning the Nature of Angels, as it is ſet 

forth to us in the Text: They are Spirits. 

A pure Spirit, in Strictneſs of Speech, ſigni- 

ies a Being entirely devoid of Parts; and by 

conſequence, of itſelf, not the Object of any 
of our Senſes. That there are ſuch Beings, 
we may be aſſured from barely conſidering 
our own Minds: We are conſcious of num- 
berleſs Perceptions; we are capable of diſ- 
cerning Truth, and of deducing Inferences 
from things already known; we can, by 

the mere Exertion of our Wills, produce a 

Variety of Actions; and either begin new 

Motions, or reſiſt and ſtop thoſe which have 

been produced already. But mere Matter is 

incapable of beginning any Action whatſo- 
ever: It can neither move, nor perceive, nor 
think, nor reaſon. We conclude therefore, 

chat there muſt be a Principle within 1 

ct 
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ſtinct from Matter, from 8 theſe Ope- 55 
rations HoW.z and this is what we mean by 
Spirit. 5 

Now, if Angels are 3 (as we are 
ſure they are), then the ſame Arguments 
whereby we prove the Spirituality of our own 
Minds, will equally conclude with regard to 
theſe Beings too.—But, then, as the Souls of 
Men do not ceaſe to be Spirits, by their Union 
with the Body, and by their employing it as - 
an Inſtrument in their Operations ;---ſo it is 
poſſible the Angels themſelves may actuate, 
and be united to, ſome finer Syſtems, ſuita- 
ble to that divine and more excellent State 
which they enjoy; nor is it either abſurd or 


impious to ſuppoſe, that to exiſt and act 


without any Conjunction with Matter, may 
be the peculiar Frivilege of the Supreme 
Being himſelf. | 
But, be this as it will; whether they be 
pure Spirits, or. cloathed with ſome finer 
Body,---yet they may be, and probably are, 
of themſelves invifible ; and accordingly, in 
all - thoſe Inſtances of their Appearance re- 
corded in Holy Scripture, they muſt. have 
aſſumed ſome g Body, the Object of our 
Senſes. 


N ature | 


eee Spirituality of — 
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Nature in general, we may paſs on to thoſe 
Perfections, which are founded in, and de- 


2 upon, it. Such as is, 
Active Power. Mere Matter, as 1 


N hae obſerved already, 'is incapable of exert- 


ing any Action; and therefore a Power of 
Action can becky only to an immaterial or 
ſpiritual Being. Now, that the Angels are 
endued with far greater active Powers than 
Men are, will appear from thoſe Arguments 
which I alleged before to prove their Exiſt- 
ence. It is this which peculiarly fits them 
to be the Meſſengers of God's Will, and the 
Executioners of his great Commands. Hence 
they are by the Pſalmiſt ſaid to excel in 
Strength ; and by G. Paul they are termed 
The mighty Angels. In other Places, the ſa- 
cred Writers, to repreſent God to us in the 
higheſt Terms of Majeſty and Terror, call 
him The Lord of Sabaoth, or Hofs; for he 
ſendeth forth his holy Angels as his power- 
ful Armies, either to protect the Innocent; 
or to afflit and puniſh the Guilty. It may 

—— give us a yet higher Notion of their 

active Power, to conſider, that it was an 
Angel who flew, in one Night, all the Firſt- 
born in the Land of Egypt; and, upon an- 
olner Occaſion, — an Hundred and 


Aer g 
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Eighty Thouſand | in the Army x th Alp- 
rians. | 
Let us, in che next e ohlttre FR Z 
what concerning their Knowlege and Wiſ- 
dom; a Perfection which may, in like man- 
ner, be evinced from thoſe very Arguments 
which prove their Being. This is farther 
confirmed to us by what we are taught in 
Scripture ; where our Bleſſed Saviour inti- 
mates the vaſt Extent of their Knowlege, and 
their great Superiority above Men, in this re- 
gard. ut go — Day, ſays he, [ſpeaking of 
the Day of Judgment] knoweth no Man; no, 
not” th. Angels which are in Heaven. This ; 
plainly ſuggeſts, that many things are known 
to the Angels which are concealed from us. 
Agreeably, we find, that they have been fre- 

quently employed i in thoſe Affairs which re- 
quire the greateſt Wiſdom and Capacity. 
Thus, in former Times, God ſent his Angels 
to Men, to entertain and commune with 
them ;—to inſtruct them in his ſacred Will; 
and ſometimes to ſignify to them thoſe great 
things which ſhould hereafter come to paſs: 


Nay, the very Law of Moſes itſelf is faid to 


have been delivered by the Miniſtry of An- 

gels.---And; not to inſiſt on other Paſſages to 
ly FO the Wiſdom of David is com- 
| | pared 
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pared with that of an Angel of God, to diſcern 
good and bad; and again, My Lord is wiſe, 
According to the Wiſdom of an Angel of God. 


5 70 know. all. things that. ore in the Earth 


[2 Sam. xiv. 1720. ] 
I ſhall remark One 8 more, which 
belongs to theſe Beings; and that is, Purity 
and Righteouſneſs. Theſe they poſſeſs in 
much higher Degrees than we Mortals are 
capable of; and therefore they are termed 
the holy and elect Angels: Nay, they are 
ſet forth to us as Patterns for our Imitation; 
and we are required by our Bleſſed Saviour 
to pray, That God's Will may be done in Earth, 
at it is in Heaven. It is upon this Principle 
that their very Happineſs is founded; and, 


were they leſs holy, they would be leſs ex- 


cellent, and leſs favoured by the Almighty. 
It was a Defection from this State of Purity 
and Right: ouſneſs which occaſioned the Ex- 
pulſion of the evil Angels; who, unwilling 
to obey God, became therefore unworthy of 
by Preſence. . How pure muſt thoſe be, who 
are conſtantly under the more immediate 
Eye of the Almighty ; of that God, who 7s 


. purer Sight than to behold Iniquity, 


- I ſhould now. paſs on to the remaining 
| Heads to be treated on His Sata But the 


Matter 
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Matter is too copious, and will farniſh out 
another Diſcourſe hereafter. Iwill not, how- 
ever, cloſe this without ſome Proper and 
uſeful Reflections. 

I conceive a good Argument may be drawn. 
from the Conſideration of what T have now 
advanced, to abate our Pride and Vanity; to 
teach us more moderate Opinions of our- 
ſelves, and of our ſeveral Perfections and 
Capacities. We are too fond of thinking, 
that we are placed in the higheſt Claſs of 
Bein gs; and that, as there are no Creatures 
more wiſe and perfect than ourſelves, —fo _ 
there is nothing beyond our Reach: This 
Principle, which flatters human Nature by 
far too much, is not only prejudicial to hat 
Humility which ought to proſtrate us before 
the Divine Bein ge- but likewiſe extends itſelf 
farther, and mixes in the ordinary Concerns 
of Life. Men are exceedingly prone to pre- 
fer themſelves before others of their own 
Kind, on account of I know not what fan- 
cied Accompliſhments ; and, whilſt they 
imagine there are no ſuperior Creatures with 
whom they may compare themſelves, they 
grow inſolent and preſumptuous: They prove 
rude to their Equals, and diſdain and trample 


* 1 their 2 in a vain Confidence, 
that 
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that there are no Beings more excellent than 
themſelves. But we have ſeen, that (what- 
ever our Perfections may be) — there are 
Creatures abundantly ſuperior to us ;---Crea- 

tures, riſing perhaps one above another in an 
endleſs Order; and of whom the very mean- 
eſt may as much exceed us, as we do the 
Beaſts that periſh. This comparative View 
of our Condition will teach us to make a 
truer Eſtimate of ourſelves : We ſhall diſcern 
our own Poverty the better, by looking up, 
and conſidering the ſuperior State of the ſa- 


5 cred Angels, who miniſter before the Throne 


of God, and continually view that Glory, 
which no Man can ſee, and live.---Let us 
think, how little the completeſt Accompliſh- 
ments of a poor Mortal muſt appear in the 
| Eyes of thoſe Beings, who are poſſeſſed of ſo 
much higher Perfection; and how vain our 
niceſt Schemes of Wiſdom and Policy muſt 
be in their Sight, who are favoured with ſuch 
an extenſive Knowlege of Things. This, 
ſurely, if any thing, will make us modeſt 


and reſerved; and not to preſume too much 


on that Wiſdom, which, to Bein 5 of an 
higher Order, is Folly. | 

From what hath been Seed concern- 
ing the Nature and Perfection of the Angels, 
1 _ 
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I may take occaſion farther to exhort you to 
make continual Improvements in Piety and 
Virtue. Theſe, as they are Perfections of 
the moſt excellent Kind, and without which, 
Wiſdom and Power are of no Conſequence, 
——ſo they are in a great meaſure within our 
Reach: I mean, by the Grace of God aſſiſt- 
ing us, we are able to make conſtant Ad- 
vances this way; and ſo to come nearer to 
the principal Perfections of thoſe Beings, 
which are the immediate Attendants upon 
God. There is implanted in our Nature a 
Defire of Excellence : This, methinks, ſhould 
put us on the immediate Purſuit of thoſe Per- 
fections we are capable of attaining; and the 
Ambition of being like the Angels in Holi- 
neſs and Virtue, ſhould not let us reſt one 
Moment without endeavouring to attain this 
End. But, over and above this, it becomes 
us to conſider farther, that Virtue is not only 
the principal Perfection of our Nature, but 
the Ground and Foundation of our Happi- 
neſs. The Favour of God will entirely de- 
pend upon it; and, as the Attainment of 
Virtue is the inſtituted Condition of future 
Enjoyment, ſo is it likewiſe a natural Quali- 
fication for it. It is, upon this account, that 
e 55 — enjoy e ; and it 


was, 
U 
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was, upon account of deſerting this, that the 
evil Angels were baniſhed from God's Pre- 
ſence : Nay, though they had ſtill retained 
their Place in Heaven, yet, by forfeiting 

their Innocence, they muſt have loſt their 
Happineſs too. The Dominion of inward 
Deſires, and the Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, muſt 
ever diſquiet them; and, whilſt they were 
incapable of enjoying themſelves, it was im- 
_ poſſible they ſhould enjoy any thing elſe. 
| Here then let us fix ourſelves; ever re- 

membering, that it is as much our Intereſt 
as our Honour to be virtuous; and that we 
cannot to any purpoſe ſerve ourſelves, with- 
out andeavouring to pleaſe God. 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, 
Gc. Anen. 
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E che · Nature and Employment of 
| Good Angels. 


u E B. i. 14. . | 
Are 4s: Mot all miniſtering $p3rits, ſent forth | 
to mint aller for them which . be Heirs of 
_ Gabodtion 2 


HES E Words I n conſider, 
without any relation to what goes 
before them, as a ſingle independ- 
ent Soinboncs, repreſenting to us the Nature 
and Employment of good Angels. It is ſup- 
pooſed in the Text, that ſuch Beings there are, 
It will be proper therefur re, 


In the Firſt place, To affign the takes of this 
1 N concerning the Exiſtence of Angels. 
Vo L. II. „ Secondly, 
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Secondly, To treat concernin 8 the Nature of 
thein. 

Thirdly, — 8 Wit nn 
They are miniſtering Spirits, ſent forth to 
miniſter for them whith ſhall be Heirs of 
Salvation. And, 

Laſtly, To apply the Doctrine to be advanced 
under theſe Heads, to its s proper Uſes and 


Purpoſes. 


As to the Reaſons- on which our © Belicf 

goncerning the Exiftence of Angels, 1s built, 
we may obſerve, that this is not a late or 
novel Opinion, but what hath found Enter- 
tainment both amongſt Jes and Gentiles, 
even in the earlieſt Ages. As to the former, 
it is remarked as a notable Singularity in the 
Sadducees, That. they acknowleged neither 
Angel nor Spirit: But other Sets amongſt 
the Jeus acknowleged both. The Gentiles 
are well known to have believed what they 
called their Inferior Gods, the Miniſters of 
the Supreme Will; which Notion, when di- 
| ſtinctly explained, will fall in with the Doc- 
trine Fam now maintaining, 

We are farther ſupported, in the Point 
bade us, from the Natures and Reaſons of 
. We 6 cannot * chat the Di- 


- : 3 vine T 
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vine Goodneſs (which is infinitely fruitful) 
is exhauſted in the Production of Man: As 
therefore there are a vaſt Variety of Beings 
inferior to us in Degrees of Excellence, and 
deſcending one below another in the Scale of 
Perfection, - what more reaſonable than to 
ſuppoſe, there muſt be other Beings, ſuperior 
to us, riſing ſtill one above another in an 
endleſs Order? And, if this be admitted. | 
then we argue farther, That, as theſe muſt 
be endued with nobler and more excellent 
Powers,---ſo it is probable withal, that they 
are employed by God in the providential Go» 
vernment of the World; that is, that they 
are miniſtering Spirits, ſent forth- to mini Mer 
far. thoſe which, ſhall be Heirs of Salvation. 
We may argue, laſtly, from ſeveral Paſs 
: ſages of Holy Scripture. [Thus the Holy 
Pfalmiſt calls upon the Angels to bleſs the 
Lord : — Bleſs the Lord, ye bis Angels; ye 
that excel in Strength, hearkening unto the Voice 
of bis Word: Bleſs the Lord, all ye his Hoſts ; 
ye Miniſters of his that do his Phaſure. Agree- 
ably, in other Places, we find Mention made 
of the Angels of Light ; of Angels which and 
round about the 7 hrone of God 3 of the Elf? 
Angels, and the like. 


1 The Exiſtence of Angels bo FT 5 
We. ported 
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ported in this Way of Proof, the next thing 
to be conſidered, is, The Nature of them. 
They are Spirits; that is, Beings devoid of 
Parts; 3 and, conſequently, of themſelves, 
not the Objects of any of our Senſes. But 
vet, as the Mind of Man, though ſpiritual, . 
doth yet act in Conjunction with a Body, 
and uſes it as its Inſtrument in the Operations 
it x performs ;---ſo it is probable the Angels 
"themſelves may actuate ſome finer Syſtems, 
rand, by the Uſe of them, become to us 
viſible. It is a pious Opinion at leaſt, that 
to exiſt and act without any Conjunction 
- with Matter, is the peculiar Privilege c of the 
Supreme Being himſelf. _ 
From conſidering the Spirituality of their 
5 Nature, we may paſs on to thoſe Perfections 
which are founded i in, and dependens 1 upon, 
Wh Such i "a 
1. Active Power. In this reſpect they 
7 vaſtly exceed us, as will appear by conſider- 
ing thoſe 1 very Arguments by which we prove 
their Being. It is this which fits them to be 
the Meſſengers of the Divine Will, and the 
3 Executioners of his great Commands. Hence 
they are, by the Pfalmiſt, faid to excel in 
8 trength. ; and Sf. Paul terms them, The 


&. 8 Foes #7 TIE 
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The next Perfection is Knowlege and Wiſ⸗ 
dom. This likewiſe will appear from thoſe 
very Conſiderations from which we conclude 
their Exiſtence. But the Point will be evi- 
dent beyond all Queſtion „ by recollecting 
vrhat we are taught in Scripture. Our Rleſſed 
Saviour intimates to us the vaſt Extent of their 
Knowlege, and their great Superiority above 
Men in this regard. But of that Day, faith 
he, [ſpeaking of the Day of Judgment] 
knoweth no Man ; no, not the Angels which 
are in Heaven. This plainly ſuggeſts, that 
many things are known to the Angels, which 

are entirely concealed from us. 5 

I ſhall remark One Perfection more, which 
belongs to theſe Beings; and that is, Purity 
and Righteouſneſs. Theſe they poſſeſs in 

much higher Degree than we Mortals are 
capable of; and therefore they are termed in 
Scripture, The Holy and Elect Angels; and 


we are required, by our Bleſſed Lord, to 


pray, That God's Will may be done in Earth, 

4g it is in Heaven. 

I ſhall not purſue theſe 8 any for. : 

ther, having diſtinctiy treated them in the 

3 Diſcourſe: It will be ſufficient to 

have recollected thus much, in order to in- 
9 1 troduce 
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m To nile fore eden 6 concern- 
ing the Employment of the Bleſſed Angels. 
They are miniſtering Spirits, ſent forth to 
miniſter for them whe "od be Heirs 4 Sat. 
vation. And, © 

1. They miniſter before God; they are 
his glorious Retinue; Attendants on his awe- 
ful Throne; and Beings that conſtantly cele- 
brate his Praiſe. Agreeably, the Prophet 


Maia, in a Viſion, repreſents God as frting 
pon 4 Throne, bigh and lifted up; and above 


it flood the Seraphim ;— and one cried unto 


mmer, and ſaid, Holy,---Holy,--- Holy, is the 


Tord of Hoſts ; the whole Earth is full of bis 
Gry. Ihe. vi. 1, 2, 3.] St. John, in like 
manner, gives us this Account; — I beheld, 
and heard the Voice of many Angels round about 
the Throne : — And the Number of them was 
Nen thouſand times Ten thouſand, and Thouſands 
of Thouſands ; —— ſaying, with g loud Voi vice, 
Worthy is the Lamb th, 4 was flain to receive 
Power, and Riches, and Wiſdom, and Strength, 
and Honour, and Glory, and Bleſſing. How 

happy muſt this e be! To be che 
Witneſſes 


| . 
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Witneſſes of the Divine Majefty; ;---to dwell 
in his immediate and glorious Prefence ;— 
to praiſe and adore the infinitely adorable 
Being ; — and to live under the conſtant 
Senſe of his Favour. This is the State ef 
the Angels at preſent ; and, if we endeavour 
to — 2 them in the Perfection of Holineſs, 
this will be the State of good Men in the 
other World : For our Saviour himſelf hath 

told us, we ſhall hereafter be as the Angels; ; 
admitted to a Happineſs, though differing i in 

Degree, yet the lame in Kind. 

But what I am moſt concerned to note 

under this Head, is, The Miniſtration of An- 

gels with regard to Men. I have had Occa- 
ſion to obſerve heretofore, 'That Gad i iS every. 

d where preſent, and can therefore, if he pleaſes, 
rvery-where exerciſe his own immediate 
Power: Yet it is not unreaſonable. to ſuppoſe, 

that he ſhould ſometimes employ ſubordinate 

Beings i in the Execution of his Will: Thouę gh 

he is able immediately to act every thing in 

the ordinary Courſe of Providence, yet, we 
ſee, he is pleaſed to tranſact many things by 
the Agency even of Men W 5 
much greater Reaſon is there to imagine, 
that the Angels, Beings ſo much ſuperior tq 
Þs in Wildom and Power, ſhould beat a Part 
* . in 
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in great Events? But, if we might conclude 

thus much by arguing from Principles of 
Reaſon, the Scriptures will give us farther 
Light. It will appear from thoſe Writings, 
— God hath. formerly employed them for 
this Purpoſe ; and that they are ſtill the Mi- 


5 niſters of God in the wee af worldly 


2 Affairs. . 
Ml-ſt of the Meſſages which were 8 
| poke delivered to Mankind, were delivered to 

them by the Mediation of Angels. Thus 
the Promiſe of a Son, in his old Age, was 
given to Abraham by the Miniſtration of theſe 
excellent Beings. Gen. xviii.] The Family 
of Let was ſaved from the terrible = 
tn brought on the Sodomites by like extra- 

ordinary Counſels. Not to infiſt on the 
ſeveral Appearances of this kind to Gideon, 
D to Damel,---to the Virgin Mary. to her 
Huſband Joſeph, and the Shepherds, on the 
Nativity of Chriſt ; other Inſtances might be 
cited; but it 18 untieceſſary to enlarge on a 
Point fo clear, 7 

Nor have the An gels been employed only 
in carrying Inſtructions to Men, and reveal- 
ing to them the Secrets of Providence, but 
likewiſe to aſſiſt them in their Affairs, and 
to | pct them from thoſe Dan gers to which 


San 
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they are expoſed. Agreeably to this, when 
| Eliſha was beſieged by an Army of the Sy- 


r1ans, he was protected by a more powerful 


HFoſt, though inviſible to common Eyes; and 
the Pfalmiſt tells us, That the Angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
bim, and delivereth them. [ Pſ. xxxiv. 7.] We 
have frequent Inſtances of this in the Sacred 
Scripture. Jacob acknowleges, That an An- 
gel had redeemed bim from all Evil. [Gen.xlviii. 
16.] Elijah was ſupported under the Perſe- 
cution of Jezebel, by the Aſſiſtance. of an 
Angel; [1 Kings xix.] and Daniel (to name 
none others) was preſerved in the Lion's Den 
by a like ſupernatural Miniſtration: For thus 
he himſelf acknowleges; My God hath ſent 
bis Angels, and hath ſhut the Lions Mouths, 
that they have not hurt me; Foraſmuch as before 
Am Tunocency Was Found in me. Dau. vi. 
2 2. 
: Na if 9550 Care. was uſed by theſe cha- 
ritable Beings. in the Defence and Protection 
of the antient Patriarchs, we may reaſonably 
preſume, that at leaſt as much is uſed in the 
Behalf of Chriſtians; eſpecially, ſince our 
Bleſſed Lord himſelf hath been pleaſed to 
dignify human Nature fo far as to unite it to 
: BE 8 and to redeem the World by the 
| | Sacrifice 


/ 
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Sacrifice of himſelf. It is true, indeed, we 
are not now Witneſſes of theſe extraordinary 
Appearances. Miracles are how ceaſed, and 
God doth not manifeſt himſelf in ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing a manner as formerly. Vet ſtill we are 
under the Superintendency of the ſame Pro- 
| vidence ; and preſerved 'by Interpoſitions 
equally real, though leſs apparent. 
A nice and obſerving Perſon cannot but 
recollect many Paſſages of his Life, in which 
he ſeems to have been conducted by an higher 
Power; in which he hath declined Danger, 
he ſcarce knows why, and eſcaped it, he ſcarce 
knows how. How often are Men impelled, 
by certain unaccountable Perſuaſions, either 
T 4 dh, or forbear, a thing, upon which (as 
hath afterwards appeared by the Event) the 
Whole Fortunes of their Lives have turned? 
 —VUnaccountable, I fay, mult theſe Perſua- 
ſions be, unleſs we refer them to ſome higher 
Cauſe : And to what Cauſe can . e better 
aſcribe them, than to the 8 Segen of 
Angels? i 
Jo the ſame purpoſe we may ; obſerve ( al 
. the more we obſerve it, the more will it raiſe 
our Wonder), that in our tender Vears we 
are expoſed to numberleſs Accidents, againſt 


Wien we are — of guarding. The 
| helpleſs 


% 
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| helpleſs Child feels Wants which it is inca- 
pable of expreſſing; and the heedleſs Youth 
runs himſelf into Dangers, which, as he 
diſcerns not, fo he can do nothing in order 
to eſcape them: And yet the greateſt Part of 
us have got through all theſe Difficulties; 
and, when we look back, we are ſurpriſed. 
But whence is it, that we ſurmount theſe 
Dangers ?— That, even without our Know- 
lege, we ſucceed better, than we could have 
done by the greateſt human Foreſight? The 
Anſwer to this Queſtion is eaſy, if we ſup- 

poſe the Miniſtration of Angels; and that 
| thoſe, who are incapable of providing for 
themſelves, are the Charge of Heaven. 

To proceed: If there be Reaſon to ſuppoſe, ; 
that thefe Beings are concerned in, promoting 
our temporal Welfare, there is ſtill greater to 
imagine, that they interpoſe to aſſiſt and 
promote our ſpiritual. For this is a Point of 
the utmoſt Importance to us; and, as it tende 
ſo highly to the Glory of God, it muſt be 
ſuitable to Beings ſo holy and beneyolent, 
to regard it with a proportionable Care, Who 


can ſay, but theſe Beings may, under the 


Direction of the Sacred Spirit, be ſometimeg 

employed in the ordinary Miniſtrations of 
Grace | ? Who knows, but they may ſuggeſt 
ES; "9 


* 
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good Thoughts to our Minds, N whiſper 
ſecret Diſſuaſives from Sin? As this is by no 
means impoſſible, ſo it may, not, on ſeveral 
5 accounts, be thought improbable. 
But, however this Matter be, yet that they 
| are, ſome way or other, concerned in our 
ſpiritual Affairs, is likely, from conſiderin g 
the Oppoſition which evil Spirits make to our 
Salvation. If theſe are fo active and diligent 
in urging us with Temptations, and laying 
Difficulties in our Ways of Duty, we may 
well ſuppoſe, that theſe good Beings are as 
vigilant and careful on the other Side: That 
they aid and affiſt us, either by withſtanding 
theſe Adverſaries of our Salvation. or by 
warning us of our Danger ; —or, in ſome 
| Caſes, by ſupporting us to overcome it : 'That 
the good Angels are employed in thus with- 
5 ſtanding and oounter-actin g evil ones, is far- 
ther probable not.only from the Oppoſition 
which. is between them, but alſo- from the 


Conduct of Divine Providence in ejecting 


theſe evil Beings out of Heaven. God might, 
if he had pleaſed, have accompliſhed this by 
an immediate Act of his own Power: But 
yet he made uſe of the 2 7 25 and Power of 
Spirits to this Purpoſe: And Michael 

| and bis Angels are faid to haye fought with the 
RE Dragon and his Angels. What + 


* 
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What hath been hitherto obſerved, con- 
cerning the Intereſt which the Angels have 
in our moſt important Affairs, is farther ſup- 
ported by recollecting what St. Paul tells us; 
4/2. That they are preſent in the religious 
Aſſemblies of Chriſtians ;---no doubt, as well 
to afliſt, as be the Witneſſes of our Devotion. 
For this, Cauſe, faith he, the Woman ought to 
have Power over her Head, [that is, to be 

covered] becauſe of the Angels. [1 Cor. xi. 10.] 
What our Saviour tells us is remarkable; That 
there is Joy in Heaven over ohe Sinner that 
repentetb; — and that the Soul of Lazarus, 


when ſeparated from the Body, was carried 


7 Angels into Abraham's Boſom. _ 

To conclude theſe Accounts of Scripture, 
we are informed, laſtly, That theſe Mini- 
| ſters of Providence are to attend the Supreme 
Judge at the laſt Great Day, and to be em- 
ployed by him in the mighty Work of the 
| Reſurrection, and aſſembling together the 
Elect. And he ſhall ſend his Angels with a 
great Sound of a Trumpet ; and they ſhall gather 
together his Elect from the Four Winds, from 
one End of Heaven unto the other. Theſe are 
the principal things recorded in Scripture 
concerning the Employment of Angels. 
{5.2 Were | is indeed a farther Opinion concern- 


ing 
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ing them maintained by ſome ; ; viz. That 
every Man hath his Guardian-Angel aſſigned 
him, to take particular Care of his Perſon 
and Concerns. Whether this Opinion be 
true or no, it may perhaps be a very difficult 
Matter to determine. That there are ſuch 
Guardian-Angels aſſigned to every Man, 
cannot be ſo certarnly concluded from a few 
Inſtances amongſt the antient Patriarchs: 
Their Caſe was extraordinary; and it would 
be no ſmall Degree of Preſumption to claim 
1 the an winch Were 9 to 
_ ow. 
I will not enter into this Point ; but only 
125 obferve, That whether this be the Caſe or 
| no 3z——whether we are each of us the par- 
ticular Charge of One Angel, or the general 
Care of Many. we may reſt aſſured, that 
our important Intereſts are in very ſafe Hands. 
Beings fo benevolent as theſe, will not neg- 
lect us, unleſs we. negle& ourſelves :—So 


_ wiſe, will readily diſcern en, and in what 


Caſes, we need their Affiſtance z3—— and /o 
active, will caſily relieve us on every emer- 
gent Occaſion. To which we may add, 
That as they are commiſſioned by Cod him. 
ſelf for this e (for they are ad in the 
Text to be ſent forth to miniſter); as they 


act 
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act under God's more immediate Eye; and 
have committed to them the Care of thoſe for 
whom Chriſt himſelf died, —we- have the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of their Vigilance and 
Activity. Lord, what is Man, that thou 
art fo careful of him ? Or the Son of Man, 
that thou thus regardeſt him? 

It remains now, under the Laſt Head, to 
apply the Doctrine hitherto advanced, to its 

proper Uſes and Purpoſes. And, 

1. We ſhould learn from hence to adore 
the Mercy and Goodneſs of God, who hath 
been pleaſed to take fuch ample Care of us, 
and to ordain theſe Services of Angels in ſuch - 
a wonderful Order: He hath not only cre- 
| ated us; — endued us with many uſeful 

Powers and Faculties, —placed us in a World 
enriched with all that is neceſſary in Life ;— 
but till, - farther to promote our Happineſs, 
and to guard us againſt Ill, He giveth. his An- 

gels Charge aver us, to keep us in all our Ways, 
He honoureth us with the Services of his own 
glorious' Retinue ; and diſpatches, for our 
Relief, the immediate Attendants on hig 
Throne. Exceeding heedleſs therefore muſt. 
we be, if we take no Notice of a Care ſo ex- 
traordinary; and, beyond meaſure, ungrate- 
ful, if we. do not entertain Sentiments ſuita- 

_ „ 2 oO 
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ple to the Greatneſs of thoſe Favours W w] 
haue received. We are incapable of repay- 
ing the Goodnels and Bounty of our Creator: 
He needeth not our beſt Services; nor can 
he receive any Advantage from them: Vet 
ſtill a grateful Heart, as it is proper in us, 
fot 1s.it acceptable to him; and, ſince we are 
unable to make better Returns, he will gra- 
ciouſly approve our Praiſe.Grrat and mar- 
vellhus are thy Works, Lord God Almighty ; 
Juſt and true are thy Ways, # rbou King of Sarnts ! 
6 „ 
We may infer, in the next place, from the 
Doctrine delivered concerning the Miniſtry of 
Angels, the Reafonableneſs of Truſting in 
God in all Circumſtances of Diſtreſs and Dif- 
fculty. The Affairs of this World, we fee, 
are not left at Uncertainties, but conducted 
by a wiſe and a good Providence. They are 
influenced either by the immediate Agency of 
God himſelf,---or (which is to us the ſame) 
by the ſubordinate Miniſtry of Angels : 80 
that, whatever our Difficulties may be, and 
how much ſoever beyond any human Power 
to repair, yet we are ſubject to the ſecret Su- 
perintendency of God, and a Power great, 


| © though unſeen, may aid us. Little Reaſon 


therefore i is there either for Preſumption or 
| Deſpair ; * 
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| Deſpair; the, moſt hopeful Projects may be 
Hale on the ſudden; and therefore we ought 
not to build too much on human Contrive- 
ances: And Affairs, almoſt deſperate, may 
receive new Life ; and therefore we ought not 
to be dejected and comfortleſs. We have a 
memorable . Inſtance of what I have now 
mentioned in the Caſe of Hezekiah. The 
good King was reduced to the utmoſt Streights 
by the Invaſion of Sennacherib; whom, in 
all human Accounts, he was 3 to reſiſt. 
But, ſee the Event: The Interpoſition of One 
Angel, commiſſioned by God, gave a new. 
Turn to things: And thoſe who threatened, 
with ſuch a Proſpect of Succeſs, Deſolation: 
to others, were, in One Night, almoſt de- 
ſtroyed themſelves. The fame Providence, 
which exerted itſelf in ſo extraordinary a 
Manner on this Occaſion, {till watches over 
the Affairs of Mankind; ever ready to abate 
the Inſolence of the Proud, and to ſtrengthen 
the Hands of the Humble. ——In this View, 
Me may be troubled on every Side, and yet not 
 difireſſed; perplexed, and yet not in Deſparr : 


Though perſecuted, we are not forſaken ; ane 


though caſt down, we are not deſiroyed. [2 Cer, 


iv. 8, 9.]. 
e "75h We may 3 from che Doctrine 
Vor. II. = | delivered, 


\ 
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delivered, what our Behaviour ought to be 
towards the good Angels; vis. That we 
ought to entertain very honourable Notions 
of them, as Beings of a ſuperior Order, and 
in the higheſt State of Favour with God ;— 
that we ſhould reſpect them very highly, as 
the immediate Inſtruments of many of thoſe 


Bleſſings which God conveys to us by their £2 


Miniſtration. All this will readily be allowed 
by every ſerious and pious Chriſtian : But we 
muſt take Care that this Reſpect (ſo reaſona- 
ble whilſt kept within due Bounds) do not 
degenerate into Superſtition and Impiety ; 
and, whilft we fix our Eyes on Second 
SQauſes, we ſhould not forget the Firſt. Be 
they the immediate Authors of Good to us; 
Det they are not the original Cauſes of it, 
but act in Subordination to an higher Being, 
whoſe Miniſters they are. They muſt not 
therefore be put on a Level with God; nor 
receive that Worſhip which he hath appro- 
priated to himſeif: God is Jealous of his 
Honour, and will by no means give it to 
another. Ef. 
I am fenfible, indeed, that the ne 
ries, with whom we are to deal on this 
Head, have invented a Diſtinction to ſalve 
the Matter: They tell us; That they pay 


| ſupreme 
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ſupreme Worſhip to God only; and that they 
| the Angels with that Worſhip which 
is inferior and ſuitable to their Natures. But 
What Foundation is there in Scripture for 
ſuch a Diſtinction concerning religious Wor- 
ſhip ? Our Saviour tells us, Thou ſhalt worſhip 
the Lord thy Gad, and him only ſhalt thou 
ſerue; and St. Paul, in expreſs Terms, con- 
demns the Worſbipping of Angels as a De- 
parture from Chriſt [Col. ii. 18.] It is re- 
markable to this purpoſe, that when . Jain 

las he repreſents it in the prophetic Viſion] 

fell down to worſhip before the Feet of the An- 
gel; then ſaid he unto him, _ thou do it not; 
or Tam thy Fellow-ſervant, and of thy Bre- 
' thren the Prophets; and of them which keep the 
Sayings of this Book. Worſhip thou God. 
This Paſſage is ſo full and clear, that one 
might think it ſhould be an eternal Caution to 
Chriſtians; and that none ſhould ever preſume - 
to offer that Worſhip to Angels, which, it is 
clear, they muſt refuſe with Horror. That 
they are conſcious to many of our Actions, 
is certain; and, if they are ſo, how muſt | 
they be diſpleaſed and diſſatisfied with us, 
when we miſplace Divine Honour upon 
them; and build our Reſpect to them upon 
the Ruins of our Duty to God? No doubt 
8 | X 2 | theſe 
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theſe excellent Beings muſt have a quick 
Senſe. of the Divine Glory, and be exceed- 
| Ingly jealous of God's Honour. If this be 
the Caſe, our Behaviour muſt then be moſt 
acceptable to them, when it expreſſes the 
_— Senſe of our Duty to Gd. 
Farther : From confidering the Miniſtra- 
tion of Angels, we may learn what Obliga- 
tions we are under to Humility. The Holy 
Angels, ſo much ſuperior to us both in Na- 
ture and Station, do yet vouchſafe to miniſter 
to us; to attend our Affairs, and to aſſiſt us 
in Difficulties. How much more ſhould we 
condeſcend to, and honour, one another, 
who all of us are Partakers of the ſame com- 
mon Nature; and, bating ſome accidental 
Differences, are upon a Level. But, it ſeems, 
the Differences of Station and Fortune are 
often more attended to, than the Condition of 
our Nature; and ſome think, upon that Ac- 
count, they have a right to treat others as 
they pleaſe. But be this Difference, ſo much 
inſiſted on, great and important as it will, 
the Superiority of the Holy Angels above the 
higheſt of us, is greater than that of the 
Higheſt above the meaneſt: They are the glo- 
rious Miniſters of God, and in the greateſt 
«| Don with the * High; yet they _ 
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to take Notice of, and to miniſter to, us; 
and Lazarus, a Poor Beggar, the Contempt 
of the Rich Man, is the Charge of Angels. 
Methinks, a little Reflection on this Point 
might teach us, that Humility doth not make 
us mean; but rather, that the greateſt and 
moſt ben, Honour is founded i in Con- 
deſcenſion. 
Once more: We ſhould learn Charity 
from conſidering the Point I have hitherto 
inſiſted on. It is the Care of theſe noble 
Beings to perform things not only great and 
ſurpriſing, but highly uſeful. They imitate | 
in this the great Author of Nature, who not 
only is good, but doth it: They miniſter to 
our Wants; they help us in Danger; they 
forward us in the Ways of laſting Happineſs ; 
they rejoice at our Converſion ; and grieve, 
no doubt, when we are ſo unhappy, as to. 
take no Care of ourſelves. Next to our con- 
curring with them in the various Methods of 
promoting our own Happineſs, it becomes 
us to imitate theſe good Beings in ſetting for- 
Ward the Happineſs of one another. This is 
the beſt way of ſhewing ourſelves truly ſen- 
fible of the Advantages we enjoy by their 
Miniftration : This will make the pretent 
Life moſt comfortable to us; and prep: re 
X 3 us 
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heavenly State, 1n which ( 
fe exc Natures) 
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we ſhall 
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5 Providence coneerned in the Revolu- ; 


tions of Govern ment. 
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ISAIAH xliv. 24, 25 _ 


Thus ſaith the Lord thy Redeemer, and be that 


formed thee from the Womb ; Iam the Lord, 


that maketh. all things; — that flretcheth 


— the Heavens alone, that  ſpreadeth 
abroad the Earth by myſelf; 
That fruſtrateth the Tokens of Liars, and mak- 


eth Diviners mad; that turneth wiſe Men 


. » backward, and maketh their Knowlege fooliſh; 
T hat confirmeth the Word of his Servant, and 


Her formeth the Counſel of bis Meſſengers; that 


faith to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited ; 
and to the Cities of Judah, Ye ſhall be built; 
| and Twill raiſe up the decayed Places thereof. 


H E Words now read contain a Pro- 
phecy of the Reſtoration of the 


901 in Babylom : And it is remarkable, that 
* X 4 wi 


Jeuiſb State, after the long Capti- 
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this was uttered, not only a conſiderable 
Time before its Accompliſhment, but before 
_ that very Captivity of the Jews had happen- 
ed. An evident Illuſtration, this, both of the 
Divine Foreſight, and the Authority, of that 
Prophet who foretold it. There is a So- 

lemnity in the Words which greatly deſerves 

Attention. | 

-- Thus s faith the Si thy Redeemer, and he 
Þ that formed thee from the Womb. Theſe Ex- 
preſſions have a particular Force as applied 
on the preſent Occafton : For they carried 
back the Minds of thoſe Perſons, to whom 
they were delivered, to. thoſe 'T'wo memo- 
rable Events; The Redemption of the Jews 
from Egypt, and the Firſt Formation of their 
State ;. both of them effected by the mani- 
feſt Interpoſition of that Being who here 
foretold their Reſtoration; and they ſeem 
purpoſely intended to confirm their Hope, 
when ſuch Hope ſhould become neceſſary, 
notwithſtanding any- OA 8 e 
anees to the contrar. 

To go on: I am be that en bal chimes ; 7 
that Frretcheth\ forth the Heavens. alone, that 
Spreader abroad the Earth by myſeif. . Here 
the Divine Efficacy is repreſented in brighter 
Colours; and therefore a Reliance on it, in 


difficult Grpumftances, is enforced hereby 


: 2 2. 2 121 48 + 
Fo _ more 
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more ſtrongly: For the Deliverance of a 
ſingle People is a much leſs Inſtance of Power 
than the Formation both of the Heavens and 
the Earth, sas it is eaſier (pardon the Ex- 
preſſion) to ſuſpend the Laws of N dne 
than to eſtabliſh them. 
Frarther: That fruſtrateth the Tae of 
Liars, and maketh Diviners mad. Though 
theſe Words do by no means repreſent to us 
ſuch; aſtoniſhing Marks of Power as the 

former, yet they are full as appoſite to the 

Prophet's Purpoſe : For they had a particular 
Reference to the Matter in view, the Reſto- 
ration of the Jeuiſb People, as pointing out 
the Meaſures which Divine Wiſdom choſe to 
make uſe of; namely, The Infatuation of 
Counſels, and Diſappointment of Devices, 
formed to counteract the e . of E 
Rronidento,: | ox + 

Again: That enſues the Ward of bis 
Gr and performeth the Counſel of his 
Meſſengers. There had been ſeveral Inftances 
of this Kind in the Adminiſtration of the 
Fewiſh Government ; and whatever had been 
predicted, by authoriſed Prophets, had been 
punctually accompliſhed. To theſe Accom- 
pliſhments the People are here referred, as 


88 1525 and moſt unqueſtionable Proof of 
a a like 
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2 like Steadineſs's in ee, Divine eg 
Fs on 
This 1 on to the gen Point intended : 
That ſaith ts Jeruſalem, Then fhalt be inhe- 
 bited; and to the Cities of Judah, Ye ſhall be 
Built; and I will raiſe up the decayed Places 
beruf. Theſe Words 3 the direct 
Propheey itſeif, which the preceding intro- 
duced in order to enforee a more ſtrict Atten- 
tion to it: And if any Queſtion ſhall ariſe, 
whether they relate to [as Deliverance from 
the Babyloniſh Captivity, the Words juſt after 
will decide it, where Cyrus, by whoſe Decree 
this Reſtoration was immediately effected, is 
e e mentioned as its Author. 
But what Concern hath this remote Pro- 
phory with Men in later Times? Can this be 
underſtood as predicting the Reſtoration of 
the Engliſb Government when it had been 
once ſubverted? By no means. And yet 
good Inſtruction may be learnt from it, of 
Service in every Age: For it appears from 


3 Hence, that Providence concerns itſelf in the 


| t Turns and Revolutions of Government; 
and may ſuggeſt to us, at all times, proper 
Meaſures of Conduct. On the preſent Occa- 
ſion it may be of ſingular Service and this 
: I wy chdeavour- to repreſent, © 


1. To 
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L To this 6 I ſhall se in the 
Firſt Place, That God doth more eſpeci- 
ally intereſt himſelf in the great Affairs of 
Government; in particular, for the Reſti- 
tution of ſuch Forms as ſerve the general 

Igntendment of Providence. 

II. That the Manner of the Divine Action, 

in this regard, is not ſo much by the aſto- 

5 niſhing Interpofition of miraculous Power, 

as by a ſecret Influence on the Wills of 

Men; by an Infatuation of Counſels; ; by 
a Diſappointment of. Devices ; and, as. it 
is expreſſed in the Text, by making the 

Di viners mad. 
III. What hath been noted in general on the 

foregoing Heads, ſhall be applied to the 
particular 2 of this nc And 
then, 

IV. Such Matters of Inſtruction or e 

| ſhall be offered, as moſt naturally ariſe 
from the foregoin g Diſcourſe. 


I. That a Providence of ſome pee is exer- 
ciſed over the World, may be inferred from 
conſidering God as our Creator: For the very 
fame Reaſons, whatever they, be, which de- 


termined the Supreme Being to create it, 
muſt 
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muſt operate likewiſe towards its Preſervation. 
And as, from: the original Frame of Things, 
we muſt conclude the abſolute Power; Wiſ- 
; dom, and Goodneſs of their Author, ſo theſe 
Attributes, thus eſtabliſhed, may be alledged 
as Proofs of Providence ; it being inconceive- 
able, that their genuine Effects ſhould be 
reſtrained, whilſt proper Objects ſeem to de- 


| mand their Exerciſe. 


This Doctrine in the at hath been 
received, in all Ages, by the far greateſt Part 
of Mankind: But yet their Explications of it 
have not been always clear; ſome extending 
it much farther than 8 have done, and 
applying it to Purpoſes which others have 
denied or queſtioned. To ſettle this Matter 
is of conſiderable Im portance, and deſerves 
Attention. ra — | 
Some have 8 That as nothing | 
could have been produced without the Ope- 
ration of a Firſt Cauſe, ſo a Continuance in 
Being muſt be owing to the ſame Energy, by 
wwhich it was firſt produced; Preſervation 
being nothing elſe but a continued Creation. 
But, without carrying our Speculations ſo far, 
it will appear, upon a little Reflection, that 
the Frame and Syſtem of Things, as making 
One beautiful N cannot be ſupported 
| without 


. © # 
oY ĩ˙ 12 ˙(l 4 
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| without the uniform and continual Operation 
of the Firſt Cauſe: For, upon this Foot only 
can we account for the conſtant and orderly. 
Revolution of the - heavenly Bodies; — the 
Adherence of the ſeveral Parts of Matter to 
one another; — the Growth of Plants 
the Life of Animals; and, in general, the 
Effects of what we call the Laws of Nature. 
And, as by this the general Frame of Things 
is ſupported, Providence, conſidered in . 
View, may be called Natural. a 
It ſhould be obſerved, in AN next Place, 5 
1 that this World is ſtocked with Numbers of 
Beings, who are capable of underſtanding, 
and admiring the Diſplay of the Divine Per- 
fections, of enjoying God's Bounty, and of 
forwarding each others Happineſs, by acting 
in a proper Manner: And, as they ſeem to 
have.been placed here with that very View, 
this moſt beneficent Being muſt be preſumed 
to inſpect, and attend to, their Behaviour 3 
to approve their acting right, and to diſap- 
prove and condemn the reg This wy | 
mw term a moral Providence. © | 
Or, if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that this fill 


 - Diver af what is ſometimes meant by that 


Term, the Defect may be ſupplied, by ob- 


e farther, that God is not to be confi-' | 
r dered 
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but likewiſe as their Governor: And this 


Interpoſition is manifeſted by his directing 
what is right, his forbidding what is wrong, 
and his Enforcement of both by the Sanction 
of Rewards and Puniſnments; I mean, by 
. ſome preſent (Good or Evil e in i the 

| Pute Life. 1 

Af it be enquired how way is des: let us 
remember, that, in the Exerciſe of natural 
Providence, not only the general Frame of 
Things is ſupported, but the ſeveral Powers 
bly to the moral Circumſtances of Men, 


| Reward or Puniſhment. may ariſe: And as 


the neceſſary Effect of moral Good or Ill is, 
| according to the preſent Conſtitution, a cer- 
tain Proportion of Happineſs or Miſery, it is 
evident how a natural Providence aids the 
moral; and theſe nN n not impro- 
perly be called nixcdt. 

There is another Diſtributicn of dee 
frequently to be obſerved. in Writers on this 
Subject; I mean, general and ſpecial. The 


general reſpects the Whole of Things, or at 
leaſt of Mankind; between which there is 

r . ſince 
| + me 


the ſeveral Advantages of both are ſo con- 
nected, chat the Interefts of the one cannot 
be provided for without ſupporting the com- 
mon Order of the other: And if Men once 
admit a general Providence, the Paſſage to a 
ſpecial, will be eaſy; this being none other 
than an Application of the general to the 
reſpective Caſes of ee Societies or Per. 
ſons. 

- Having proceeded thus fat; it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, in reference to the main De- 
ſign of this Head, that Man is endued with 
ſeveral Principles which lead to, and fit him 
for, Society. Such are ſocial Affection. 
the Gift of Speech, — the ſeveral Powers 
which enable him to ſerve not only himſelf 
but others; — together with the mutual 
Want Men have of each others Aſſiſtance. 
And ſince Man is ſo conſtituted, that he 
cannot ſubſiſt in any tolerable Manner with- 
out Society; nor this Society be upheld 
but by certain Forms and Laws, the Provi- 


dence I have been hitherto explaining muſt „ 


have a ſpecial Regard to this Caſe; and there- 
fore I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, that the 
Intereſts of Societies are much more the Ob- 
ject of Providence, than thoſe of particular ' 
Perſons not only becauſe theſe ſubordinate 
Intereſts 


3 
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Intereſts are included in the more general, 
but likewiſe becauſe: a common Good muſt. 
| ay heighten and increaſe the private. 
he Hiſtories of the more early Ages of 
| he World are fo defective and obſcure, that 
we can only gueſs at the Manner in which 
Societies were originally formed. Perhaps 
Men were firſt moved by that Inſtinct which 
we term Social Affection; encouraged by the 
Hopes of mutual Improvement; and, in ſome 
Caſes, neceſſitated by the Want of mutual 
Defence againſt the Inroads of neighbouring 
Enemies: But, in all theſe reſpects, accord- 
ing to the foregoing State of Matters, Pro- 
vidence muſt have its Share: For this very 
Inſtin& itſelf is the Work of Providence; and 
Men; co-operating under the -Influence of 
this Inſtinct, may be conſidered as its Inſtru- 
ments in ere 8 the RES x _ 

lead to. N of 

But there is iachen Confdarition of adn 
— In a Society formed, there muſt 
be Governors and Subjects; Laws accord- 
ing to which Government is adminiſtered, 
and Sanctions whereby theſe Laws are ſup- 
ported. And for this purpoſe the Power of 
Wer and Death will -be found neceſſary : But 
no conſidered merely as ſuch, bath 
ent | Power 
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Power over another's Life. We muſt there- 
fore recur to a higher Being to Him, who, 
being the Author, muſt likewiſe-be the abſo- 
lute Diſpoſer of Life; and who, by ordering 
the Conſtitution of Things in ſuch a Manner 
as to render the Exerciſe of this Power neceſ- 
ſary, muſt be underſtood to authoriſe ne 
n . „ 

If the firſt Formation and Eſtabliſhment 
& civil Society were ſo far the Concern of 
Providence, we have equal Reaſon to pre- 
ſume the Preſervation of it muſt be the proper 
Object of its Care ; eſpecially. where it-hath 
been rightly e ee and its Laws ſuited 


do the Intereſt and Happineſs of the Whole. 


The: Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Supreme 
Being muſt direct his Power in favour of 
well-regulated States; and whilſt the Mem- 

bers of them likewiſe concur for this Pur- 
poſe, all that Security ariſes which the N a- 

ture of ſuch Things admits o. | 

Fut it hath happened even in ihe beſt 

formed States, that by want of attending 

either to their proper End, or by deviating 

from thoſe Meaſures by which this End. muſt 
be obtained, much Irregularity hath ariſen ; 
and the ſeveral Members have become in this 

Way degenerate. Such have rendered them- 

- WoL. | -L: * 
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' elves unworthy of the Happineſs they neg- 
lected : And the Growth of interfering Paſ- 
fions, with the political Infirmity which this 
. muſt produce, hath made them incapable 
either of maintaining Order at home, or of 


4 defending themſelves againſt Incurſions from 


abroad. We may add, that being left un- 
ſupported by an higher Power, and perhaps 
labouring under its Diſpleaſure, they have 
fallen a Sacrifice to their-own Corruptions, 
and been taught by the Loſs of. thoſe Forms, 
under which ſocial Happineſs * have 


abs . this Kind the Effect hath 
hee icreparable, there being few Examples 
of a Government reſtored after a total Diſſo- 


- lution: Yet this hath happened, not only in 


the Inſtance which the Words of my Text 
_ foretold, but in that likewiſe which we have 
: 2 the e to commemorate: And 
great k Events were not owing to any Wiſdom 


or Power in the Perſons reſtored, but to the 


| ſecret, yet over-ruling, Influence of that 


, Being whoſe Kingdom ruleth over all. 


_ , God's Goodneſs, and Wiſdom are inflake, 
And as I have concluded from hence both 
5 "the 
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the Reality of a Providence in general, and 
its Care of Societies in particular, we may 
| obſerve how theſe ſame Perfections operated 
in the Inſtances before us ; the Bleſſings con- 
ferred being not only important, but in the 
Eye of the Divine Being ſuited to thoſe Per- 
ſons for whom they were intended. I wiſh 
we may always endeavour to deſerve them, 
by anſwering thoſe Ends for which they were 
conferred upon us. 

It hath been obſerved N that, in aſs 
Caſes, thoſe who have thrown away the Blefſ- 
ings of a good Government, have been left 
to lament the irreparable Loſs of it; whilſt _ 
others have been favoured with a Reſtoration 

they had little Grounds to expect. In theſe 
Diſpenſations, however they may appear to 

Us, . is at the Bottom a Reaſon; for ab- Fs 
ann Wiſdom cannot act capriciouly. | 
Thus, in regard to the Fews, the Reſto= 
ration of their State was proper to prepare 
the Way for the Appearance of the Meſſiah. 
It had likewiſe another Effect: It reſtored the 
true Worſhip of God, which was extinguiſhed 
every- where elſe ; and this very People, who 
had frequently revolted, and were now 


_ puniſhed for their Idolatries, have been ever 


| "nes 3 from that Guilt. Should it | 
71 Y 2 . likewiſe | 
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kkewiſe appear, that the Reſtoration we nove 

commemorate hath in effect ſtrengthened the | 
BY: Proteſtant Cauſe, and is the Mean intended 

in future Time for the Overthrow of Popiſh 
_ Tyranny, the Reaſon of this extraordinary 
Favour will be evident: Yet, however this 
may prove, we are aſſured, that as God is 
Juſt, and Wiſe, and Good, ſo in this, as 
well as every other Act of Providence, there 


1 ſtrict Conformity to theſe Attributes; 


which, however Things may be concealed 
at ent. will be manifeſt in Times yet to 
c me. e 3 T4 
"i 1 — to my Second en, 
That the Manner of the Divine Action, in 
the Affair before us, is not ſo. much by 
tte aſtoniſhing Interpoſition of miraculous 
Power, as by a ſecret Influence on the Wills 
of Men; by an Infatuation of Counſels ; 
| by a Diſappointment of Devices; and, as it 
is expreſſed in the Text, by OS: 
| vine nad. 
 Hitherto 1 PRs onda; of. . 
eicher as to its Nature in the general, or the 
Objects about which it is converſant. I am 
now to ne eee, 
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And here we may take Notice, that, on 
fome Occaſions, it diſplays itſelf in a mira- 
culaus Way; that is, either by ſufpending 
_ thoſe Laws according to which the Courſe 
of natural Things is carried of, ar elſe of 
counteraQing mr | | 

As Experience hath fſhewn, his Uke 
Cauſes produce like Effects according to the 
common Order of Nature, from hence we 
are led to expect the ſame under ſimilar Cir- 
cumſtances: And yet, in certain Caſes, it 
hath proved otherwiſe; Appearances have 
been not only different, but contrary: And 
"_ are properly termed miraculous. | 
The Truth is, the Effect of the common 

Laus of Nature is the Work of God operat- 
ing in an ordinary Way; and the Conſidera- 
tion of this is fufficient to eſtabliſh a general 
Providence: But it is the Misfortune of Man- 
kind, that they are apt to overlook what 
happens every Day. They want therefore 
to be awakened: And, in ſome Inſtances, 
God hath been pleaſed to remind them of 
his Superintendency by unſettling that Eſta- 
bliſhment, which HOO: . a i rg: In- 
fluence can interrupt. 

There have been other, 1005 Kin lake, 


Reaſons for this Purpoſe. As often as he 
Y 3 . hath 


— 
LAY 


Which the preſent Head pro. 


. 
1 73 * £ 
* * * * 
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hath choſen to inſtruct Mankind by extraor- 
dinary Meſſengers, he hath ſeen fit to ſup- 
port the Authority he. gave them; and this 


by exerting in their Favour Powers, which 


muſt «diſtinguiſh them as his proper Meſ- 


ſengers. No other ſufficient Proof can be 


produced for this Purpoſe; and the produce- 


ing this muſt, with every reaſonable Man, 


1” prevail: For, though Facts, confidered merely 


as fuch, prove nothing but their own Exiſt- 

ence ; yet whilſt they carry our Thoughts on 
to the proper Cauſe of them, and the Ends 
deſigned by them, they cannot but have a 
farther Effect; and muſt therefore be under- 
ſtood as a Divine Deftinony om to a Di- 


| vine Autheri 


Vet Kill, thou gh the -Powes _ marking 


; Miracles be eſſential to God, he never exerts 


it without ſufficient Cauſe ; and that only is 
ſufficient, where the End cannot be properly 
obtained without it. God never acts in vain ; 


as he muſt be ſuppoſed to do, if Ends, as 


Properly attainable in a natural Ways. be 


e by Means ſupernatural. 
Iam bom hence led directly to the Point 
; under 


which, excluding the E "> hott Power 
erly. * I am to conſider the 
| | Supreme 5 
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Supreme Being as producing Events which 
neither the Wiſdom nor Power of Man could 


5 produce: Vet, as it pleaſes him, in ſuch 


Caſes, not to counteract natural Cauſes, but 


to direct them, we do not ſay, that Miracle 


is here concerned: And it is this which 
founds the Diſtinction between a Providence 
ſtrictly miraculous, and that which is + only 

extraordinary. 
I TheEvents, this way produced, are great 

and important, and worthy of a Divine In- 
terpoſition. Such indeed is, in ſome ſort, 
every thing in which Providence is concern- 
ed: For this we may be aſſured of, that God 
never acts beneath himſelf. Vet, as ſome 
Events are of a more extenſive Concern, and 
not to be produced in an ordinary Way, theſe 
we muſt conceive as Subjects of God's ſpecial 
Care: They not only deferve, but need it. 
Thus far then are we got upon this Point, 

| that a Providence extraordinary, counteract- 
ing none of the Laws of Nature, only di- 
rects the Operation either of -eftabliſhed 
Laws, or of thoſe Agents, which we com- 
m e term natural. 


If we conſider this "Diroitin'a of the ſane, GD 


5 it is eaſy to obſerve, that the greateſt Events 
0 e this way, and from hence 
| 2 be 
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be either forwarded or hindered: For every 
thing of that kind depending on a Con- 
currence of Circumſtances, whatever ſhall 
influence theſe, muſt, in a great Degree, 
govern the Whole. -. So far even natural Pro- 
vidence is concerned; and that which may 
be thought ordinary in one View, in en 
will become eætraordinar . 

But what I am principally to ** * 
relates to another Point - vis. The Direction 
of thoſe Agents which we commonly term 
naturul. Now theſe, if properly ſuch, have 
a ſelf- moving Power within them; the De- 
termination of which may ariſe from a Vari- 
ety of Cauſes, but eſpecially from thoſe ſecret 
Suggeſtions which ſometimes turn Men from 
purſuing Points to which every viſible Motive 
_ urges them: They are led to act in a particu- 
lar Manner, we know not how; and they 
themſelves, if conſulted, could as little ac- 
count for: ſuch Determinations as we can: It 
is God who directs them, they themſelves in 
tte mean while inſenſible of the Direction. 
Sce how this Matter is repreſented in the 7 
. Text! where, intimating the Means by which 
the Reſtoration of the Jeros was to be brought 
aabout, the Prophet thus explains the Matter; 

F Ti tat —_— edt F . and maler 


Diviners 


** 
8 
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 Diviners mad; that turneth wiſe Men bach. 
ward, and maketh their Knowlege fooliſh. 
Theſe Words expreſs an inward Influence of 
the Divine Being on the Minds of Men, for 
the Accompliſhment of his own great Pur- 
; poſes ; ; the Diſappointment of Devices by the 
very Projectors themſelves ;---the Madneſs of 
Enthuſiaſm ſubverting what it moſt paſſion- 
ately defires to ſupport ; and the Infatuation 
of wiſe Men, whoſe Counſels point the very 
contrary Way to what they are deſigned, — 
or who at leaſt aim at an End, by Means ut- 
terly incapable of producing it. Thus is it 
that God governs the World, making Men 
the undeſigning Inſtruments of his Will. 
Nor can this appear either impoſſible or 
improbable to any one who reaſons coolly on 
the Matter: For can we think, that he, who 
is the very Author of our Being, ſhould be 
unable to act directly on our Minds? That be, * 
who is every- where preſent, and in whom we 
live, and move, and have our Being, | Atts 
xvii. 28:] ſhould find it difficult to guide and 
turn us as he pleaſes? Or is it unlikely, that 
one, who is both the Creator and Governor 
of the World ſhould exerciſe thoſe Powers, 
which every inferior Governor doth, in a 
e * 7——1 mean, the turning to tlie 
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Ends of his on wiſe Superintendency, the 
Wills, the Inclinations, and the very Paſſions, 
of his Subjects. In the Skill of doing this 
Conſiſts the very Art of Government: And it 
muſt appear ſtrange, if we deny to the Su- 
preme Governor, the doing that for the no- 
bleſt Ends, which others do, and are juſtified 


in doing, for Purpoſes much leſs important. 


But I am aware a Difficulty may here be 
ſtarted. How is it conſiſtent with the Liberty 
of human Nature to act thus upon the Mind, 
and to create Determinations which the Will 
might not otherwiſe have made? I go no 
' farther, becauſe I would not be engaged on 
this intricate Point beyond: what ay . . 
1 leads to. 

New, if an abſolute bath Impulſe 
were here underſtood, to which nothing 
could be oppoſed, no Motives of any kind 
| whatſoever, a Difficulty might be thought to 
ariſe : For, on this 8 Man would move, 
not as he choſe, but was impelled ; and the 
Effect produccd would not properly be owing 
td himſelf, but to the Being from whom he 
= 7 received Ge: Impulſe. But, in truth, the 
en in this Caſe, doth not {deſtroy the 
pen but concur with it. It operates 50 in 

the 
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the fame Way as natural -or moral Motives 
are underſtood to do: It ſuggeſts Reaſons ; 
and theſe have their Effects, as other Rea- 
ſons likewiſe have, whether exhibited by the 
Mind itſelf, or Fe 1 —__ feige 
Cauſes. 

put the Caſe: One Man tempts another 
to purſue Ends, perhaps, improper: And he 
does it by propoſing Motives which prove 
effectual; becauſe he to whom they are pro- 
poſed, approves them. In conſequence of 

theſe he acts: His Actions are his own: His 
Mind is free; and he becomes accountable 
for the Choice: Suppoſe the Supreme Being 
acts, I will not ſay the fame Thing, but in 
the ſame Manner; for the real Ends of Pro- 
vidence-are always juſt and noble. When 
God exetts himſelf on the Mind, it is always 

in the moral Way ; by ſetting Things in ſuch 
A Light as prevails, The Mind in this Caſe, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, determines itſelf ; and fo 
long as its own Power of Determination is 
preſerved, its Liberty muſt remain ſecure. 
Enough on a Point which I am rather forced 


to mention, than inclined to it. TL 
. rc 


che preſent Head, is this ; That Miracles be- 
ee 4 | 
only 
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any in thoſe Caſes which clearly require them, | 


Providence exerts it{elf on extraordinary Oc- 

 cafions in extraordinary Ways; and brings 
its own Purpoſes to Effect, by bending the 
Wills of Men, and raifing out of their Weak- 
neſs or neee the r on its own 


| UI. 1 am now, in the Third "I 
| apply what hath been noted on the forego- 
ing nung to the en ior dos Wy __ 90- 
—_— 

We are now to commemorate cithe Reſto- 
ration of the Engliſb Government, after it 
had undergone a violent and total Diſſolution; 
for total we maycall it, when the whole Frame 
itſelf was altered, and both the legiſlative 
and executive Powers were placed in Hands 
wnkoowy to the Conſtitution. - 

il A Diſſolution this, to all e i ir- 
reputable.” The Perſons who had effected it, 
were ſo confident, that they ventured on a 
Meaſure at which the whole World was aſto- 
niſhed: They brought their own King to a 
Trial before a Tribunal even of his own 
Subjects; they condemned him, not by any 
Law then ſubſiſting, but by that of their own 
WR Wilt; and then *. murdered 


him 


* 
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dim in open Day, in the Face of the whole 
Kingdom; and, I may add, againſt the In- 
clinations of the far greateſt Part of 3-5 
Proud of this Succeſs, they advanced ſtill 
| farther 3 ; and having overthrown the regal 
Government, they removed from their Seats 
the upper Houſe of Parliament,----judging | 
very rightly, that thoſe who derived their 
| hereditary Honours from the Crown, might 
be dif] poſed {as indeed moſt of them were) 
to retrieve paſt Errors, — and, in conſequence, 
to endeayour the Reſettlement of what they 
nad formerly contributed to overthrow. Yet 
fo abſolute was their Power, that this ike: 
wiſe was quietly ſubmitted to. 
© Attempts indeed were made by ſors; * 
were Friends to the antient Eſtabliſhment, to 
reſtore Matters: But theſe were everywhere 
unſucceſsful ; and fo far from weakening the 
new erected Government, that they ſerved 
only to confirm it. | 
© When they were in this Height of their : 
Glory, and leaſt ſuſpicious of Danger, their 
Power (I mean, Power, as lodged in them) 
Was overthrown at once: Even their own 
_ Servant, whom they had employed as the 
Inſtrument of their Tyranny, ſubdued them; 
| the wiſe and Juſt Providence of God puniſh- 


s ; ing | 
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ing their Inſolence in a remarkable Manner 
by means of that very Perſon, by whoſe Af. 
ſiſtance they had before deſtroyed their King. 
Vet, what did all this avaih toward the 
Reſtoration of our antient Government? The 
Conſtitution was in as bad a State as before, 
The Government indeed changed Hands: 
But there was little other Difference in the 
Caſe than this; That whereas the Parliament 


bad, before this, created and ruled their 


General, the General now created and ruled 
the Parliament. The Government was ex- 


5 erciſed in a Way vaſtly different from that 


i which the Conſtitution pointed out; and be- 
ing entirely influenced by one, who had 
Power to ſupport him, and great Policy to 
direct that Power, there was no Proſpect that 
Things would ever ae cn, hg anttent 
Foundations. . 

It is true, indeed, the Peng as hs 
| e — ſome of them amongſt thoſe 
who had formerly aſſiſted to raiſe him: But 
even. theſe he managed either by Craft or 
Force; and, as the Noble Hiftori 
He was obeyed: at home, and eee | 
. — Prince hed over 
When this. great Genius at length failed, 


Matters 
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Matters could not be kept in the ſame State, 
and under the ſame Forms: The new Pro- 
tector, unequal to his Work, was eaſily 
removed; and the Reins of Government 
were now held by other Hands: The Old 
Parliament again reſumed its Place; and lit- 
tle Hope of a Reſtoration appeared. 
But now Providence, which had before 
| 00 Matters in a Way leſs obſervable, 


began to diſplay itſelf. Nothing was carried 


on with Steadinefs. Thoſe very Perſons, who 
had a great Hand in bringing about the former 
fatal Change, mad with the Remembrance 
of their antient Glory, grew vain and inſo- 
lent : They provoked a Power they were now 
unable to manage, and ſo fell themſelves a 
Sacrifice to their Folly : The Parliament was 
brake, and a military eee erected 
on its Ruins. 

Vet, ſtill, what ſort i Good did all this 
promiſe ? In every ſuch Change of the Scene, 
inſtead of reſtoring the true Engh/ſh Conſti- 

tution, they only deviated farther from it; 
and ſeemed to ſettle, not in the old Way, but 
under the Dominion of one, or of a few, 
who having greater Credit, or ſuperior 
Abilities, were welt likely to fubdue the 

* 
But 
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But here Providence appeared in a moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Manner. When all was in- 

volved in Confuſion, a Northern General, 
from whom ſuch a Step was not then ex- 
_ pected, gave a new Turn to Things: Thoſe 
whom he had ruled for ſeveral Vears with 
a moſt heavy Hand, were reconciled to him, 
and concurred with him in his Views: The 
Power he was going to oppoſe, and which 
might eaſily have cruſhed him, forbore till it 
was too late to act; and, when going to ex- 
ert itſelf, was at once diſſolved, contrary to 
all human Expectations: The greateſt Part 
of the Kingdom, even thoſe who had been 
moſt active in overthrowin 1g our Conſtitution, 
expreſſed an ardent Deſire of reſtoring it: 
The Old Parliament, which had been twice 
__ diſmiſſed, and twice reſtored, conſented at 
length to diffolve itſelf : The Conventidn, 
ſummoned upon this Diſſolution, growyn 
weary of our long Miſeries, returned to their 
Senſes, and united, as One Man, to end 
them: An Oppoſition projected was happily 
difapy pointed ; and, in conſequence, the Go- 
| 3 Rh had been gradually weak- 
ehed, and then entirely ruined, was at once 
reſtored. to all its antient Vigour and Glory. | 
© Vopyy would it have been if, duly ſenſible 
"of ; 
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of this Blefling, Men had ſhewn themſelves 
' worthy of it. But it proved quite otherwiſe. 
Many of. the ſame Errors, which had been 
committed before the Civil War broke out, 
were again repeated ; and within the Com- 
paſs of leſs than Thirty Years, we ran great 
Haward either of falling under a popiſh and 
abſolute Government, or elſe, by endeavour- 
ing to' throw it off improperly, of falling 
back into the very ſame State, from which 
we were, as on this Day, delivered. But 
here likewiſe Providence interpoſed.; and, 
without the Effufion of Blood, perfected a 
a Revolution which reſettled, and in ſome 
ſort improved, our antient Conſtitution. May 
we always act in ſuch a manner as no more 
to need 178 a Reſtoration or Wee s 
W. I am now, under my laft Head, to 
offer ſuch Matters of Inſtruction or Caution, 
as do naturally ariſe from the foregoing Di. 
courſe. BAS ; 
1. Let us conſider all ſuch Events, as have 
been hitherto deſcribed, in a religious View; 
mean, not barely as produced by the 
Operation of 'the Supreme Being, but like. 
wiſe as intended for certain Ends; and there- 
fore as carrying with them. ſome Fore 


Obligations to Duty. 
Vol. II. 2 af The 
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_ - The State of our Mind, upon the Appear- 
ance of ſomething extraordinary, will be Sur- 
priſe : And if the Event be highly intereſt- 
ing, it will be either Foy or Grief, as it proves 
Either agrecable or otherwiſe. Here Men 
are too apt to ſop,---neither enquiring after 
the proper Cauſe of this Appearance, nor 
| Purſuing it into its juſt Conſequences. But 
ſuch a Behaviour is unſuitable to our Cir- 
cumſtances, whether as religious or reaſon- 
able Creatures. In the former reſpect our 
Thoughts will be naturally turned to God, 
and the Event conſidered as a gracious and 
merciful Admonition; in the latter, Curioſity, 
miethinks, ſhould lead us to trace this Matter 
both in its Principle and its Concluſions; and 
this, if done properly, muſt of courts, bring 
us to Religion. 5 
But, if ſome are carcleſs, and receive Blefl- 


4 thor! without reflecting on their Author, others 


ma be found of a Temper ſtill more culpa- 

ble. Theſe not only overlook Religion, but 
x explode i it; and aſcribe. ſuch Matters, as we 
| 1 in View, either to Chance, or to 

Their Abſurdity muſt; appear from. 1 
chat Chance, being no Cauſe, can produce 
nothin and what they call Nature, is the 


F ©: 7 Power of God exercyled 1 in te —__ | 
and 


* 
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and Direction of the World. If this be true, 
then the very Method whereby they would 
exclude Religion, when e e 
From this general Reflection let us paſzon 50 
F 1 
2. To this purpoſe let us, Secondly, eſteem 
the Conſtitution of this Kingdom as in ſome” 
ſenſe ſacred, Providence having ſtamped this 
Character upon i by the ee ee e 
we now commemorate. | 
If we conſider this Conſtitution in Rell, it 
is fitted to ſupport all that Authority which 
. the Nature of Government requires, and all 


that Liberty which it is the End and Deſign 


of 1 it to maintain: For abſolute Government; 
exerciſed by arbitrary Will, and againſt the 
very Ends of its Inſtitution (however the 
Words n eg is not e OGorem- 
ment. 
2A Conſtitutle ef be kind I have now! 
mentioned, becauſe it is beneficial to Subjects, 
we might ſuppoſe would be proportionably* 
the Care of Providence; at leaſt till Men 
ſhould render themſelves unworthy of it, and 
become ſo degenerate as to become incapable. 
of Reformation. Bad as they have been, 
nn hath not yet proved our Caſe: Even 
11 _- 


— 


though the Corruptions, prevailing in a for- 
mer Age, diſſolved this Conſtitution, yet 
Providence hath reſtored it to us; and, by 
this, hath taught Men how precious that 
ought to be in our Sight, which was ſo valu- 
able even in the Sight of Gd. 
But, perhaps, it will be ad, « To mar 
were we reſtored as on this Day? Was it to 
our Conſtitution ? That perhaps may be 
queſtioned: For, though the Conſtitution, 
which prevailed before — Civil War, was 
indeed reſtored, yet that which we enjoy at 
: preſent, - is of a very different Kind: We feel 
it; and if thoſe, who lived in former Ages, 
were d eee oy: uſe confeſs it e | 
Yet the _ Difference lies: not t fo 411 
in the Conſtitution itſelf, as in the Admini- 
ſtration. The Government was in reality the 
fame under both Periods :---A Government. 
to be exerciſed. over free Subjects. It was fo 
_ underſtood by wiſe Men, even long before 
the Civil War began: And what hath, been 
ſince done, thould be conſidered by us rather 
as an Explanation of what our Conſtitution 
- | truth implied, than as properly a Cor- 
treection of it. This at leaſt muſt be allowed; 
That the main Plan of it is. ſtill the flame; 
1 Rent, and 
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and if other good Thin gs have been ſince 
| built on it, the Foundation, on which they 
hive been raiſed, was worth reſtoring. 
Let ns take care not to tempt Provi- 
Shel, by behaving in ſuch a manner, as to 


8 _—_ another Reſtoration neceſſ. 


I have had Occaſion to obſerve ready that 
therehave been fewExamplesofaGovernment 


reſtored after a total Diſſolution. This muſt 


be the Work, not of Man, but God; who, 
though capable of doing it in any Caſe, yet 
will do it in none without the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt Reaſons. We ſhould therefore con- 
ſider when we are well; and learn to enjoy 
the Advantages we poſſeſs: For, if we once 


cmhrow them away, they may be Placed be- 


your our Reach for ever. 

There are ſome indeed of a very particu- 
lar Caſt, who, not content with the preſent | 
State of Things, are even now wiſhing for a 
| Reftoration : But a Reſtoration of what? Not 

of the true Engliſb Conſtitution ; for that we 
enjoy in its full Force. What thaefbre do 
they with to ſee reſtoredꝰ Is it that kind 


_ of Adminiſtration which our Forefathers were 


not able to bear Is it that Dominion of 
hy Prerogative over Law, which violated the real 

| Conſitation moſt eſſentially, and left Men 
2 1 nothing 
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they could properly call their own ? 


| As it the Advancement of a popiſ Prince 


over a proteſtant People, who, poſſeſſed of 
every arbitrary Notion, will reckon us. not 
as his Subjects, but his Slaves? Is it the 
ſetting up Popery once more? for that was 

heretofore the [eſtabliſhed Religion of this 
Kingdom. If all, or any, of theſe be meant, 
fcb @ Reſtoration muſt be Deſtruction ; and 
if we do not oppoſe this Deſtruction, we de- 
ſerve it; if ſuch Perſons cannot enjoy them- 
ſelves under the preſent Government, let 
them remove from it: It will be ſome fort 
of Kindneſs not to diſquiet others with their 
Wiſhes : We can be happy eh without 


them. 
I have One SCAMS. nd, more to offer; 3 ng 


that is, Let us expreſs our Thankfulneſs for 
the Blefling, as on this Day conferred, by 
endeavouring to preſerye inviolate every Part 
Con e for we muſt be. inſenſi- 
ble of the Advantages ariſing from it, if we 
do not truly value it; md WE cnn fen 
f value, without endeayouring to, ſupport it. 
© | As to the Eccleſiaſtical Part (for that like- 
wiſe. is ipterwoyen with the Civil), it is an 
e of Chriſtianity as reformed 
| OP n dun tions of Popery 3 


but . 
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but ſuch an Eſtabliſhment withal as tolerates 
thoſe who may think we have not reformed 
enough; and therefore cannot, in all Points, 
join us. Under this View we may hope, that 
whilſt the more favoured Profeſſors, claiming 
only their own Right, ſhew all Chriſtian Re- 
gard to thoſe who differ from them, thoſe 
others likewiſe will keep within proper 
— and not invade that very Conſtitu- 
tion by which their own Toleration is Py 


ported. 


Th reference to our Civil Conſtitution, Su 


a Government by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons : Each hath its particular Rights; and 
from the proper Adjuſtment of theſe, all 
that Power ariſes, which is neceſſary to pro- 
- mote the Happineſs of the Subject, and all 
tat Liberty, which can conſiſt with the pro- 

Per Exerciſe of Power. | 

It was the Misfortune of former Times, 
that a due Balance between theſe Parts of our 
Civil Conſtitution was not always preſerved. 
The Power of the Prince was apt to be ex- 
tended too far: And ſo it happened, that by | 

the Struggle to reduce it, thoſe Miſeries aroſe 
| from which we were, as on this Day, delt. 
The Caſe | is now otherwiſe :' We are * 
2 4 piby 


3 


—— 
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101 governed by a King, who is, in the 


icteſt Senſe of the Word, a Patriot; and 
not leſs concerned to ſecure aur Happineſs, 


than his own. We are ſafe therefore as to 
all Incroachments from that Quarter: And 


whilſt Regal Orders are not advanced into 


Laws, nor! 13 themſelves voided by Regal 
Diſpenſations, one might hope every Man 
ſhould be fo ſenſible of our preſent Circum- . 
ſtances, as to be quiet at leaſt. But an evil 
Spirit hath gone forth. I do not know whe- 
ther greater Freedoms are not now daily 
taken with the Government, than were ven- 
, tured on when the Civil War firſt began. 
Forgive me, if I cannot forbear to call this 
intolerable: And though it becomes not one 


of my Profeſſion to preſcribe to his Civil Su- | 


| Periors, or to direct how they ought to be- 


have in ſuch a Caſe, yet it will no: be thought 
foreign to my Character to tay; 3 Religion 


"4 condemns ſuch. a Behaviour; common Senſe 
condemns it ;---and. thoſe who give them- 
ſelves this Liber 


V. muſt be entirely Strangers 
to both. I xeturn; for I chuſe not to dwell 
on ſo melancholy a Subject, on this Day 
ſpecially, when we are called upon rather 
to rejoice in the N we poſſeſs, than 


rlelves CVE ga wid the Fears of 


Joſing it. 8 Upon 
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Upon the whole, then, and to put an End 
to this Diſcourſe: Let us conſider ourſelves as 
Chriſtians, as Engliſhmen, and as Freemen. 
In the Firſt reſpect, we are under a Divine 
Government, the Rules of which enforce on 
us an Obedience to Human: As Engliſhmen, 
We are Subjects at leaſt; for I do not appre- 
hend it is by any one maintained, that we are 
exempt from all kinds of Civil Reſtraint : 
And, as Freemen, we have certain Rights 
belonging to us ; all which, under the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration, are ſecure. If, to the 
Obligations reſulting from theſe, we give a 
proper Attention, we ſhall teſtify our Grati- 
tude for the paſt, and our Senſe of the pre- 
- ſent; and (which is more) enſure the 8 
Þ rotection for the future, 
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Reaſons why Go delays the Puniſh- 
maeents of Wicked Men. 


2 Per. 3. 8, 9. 


But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, 

| That One Day is with the Lord as a Y. 
fend Years, and a Thouſand Years as One 

The Lord is not flack concerning his Promiſe 
(as ſome Men count Slackneſs ),---but is long 
ſuffering to us-ward';---not willing that any 


ſhould — but that all e come to R. : 
HTS: 5 5 | 


NE main n Article, in 3 of 
the Apoſtles, was this; That by ſtand- 
ing out againſt the Calls and Invita- 
15 50a. of Grace, Men would e the Dir 

vine 


* 
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vine Vengeance, and draw down Judgments 


of more than ordinary Reac 


too heavy to be born :---That a juſt and good 
God would certainly make a ſuitable Di- 


dlinction between the Righteous and the Sin- 


ner; and at leaſt in the next Life (which 


could not be far off) reward or puniſh Men 


in proportion either to their Obedience or 
their Crimes. Theſe are the Words, before 
holen by the holy: Prophets, and ſince by the 
Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour, which &. 
Peter recommends to the Remembrance of 
thoſe Chriſtians to whom he wrote. 

A Conſideration fo important, one might 
be apt to think, muſt needs make a deep 
Impreſſion. \ But, it ſeems, Scoffers were to 


Ariſe in the latter Days; and, probably, were 


already ariſen when. our Apoſtle wrote this 
Epiſtle: Men, in their own Conceits at leaſt, 
„and not to 
be impoſed upon by diſtant and groundleſs 
Terrors: They had been told indeed of im- 
pending judgments; of the Anger of God, 


and of Vengeance to come: But for all this, 


Nature (as f far : as they could ſee) went on in 
a regular, Courſe: The Virtuous and 
the che Vicicus ſhared alike the common Bleſſings 


and Misfortunes of Life; nor could any thing 
de obſerved in the Conduct of Providence (if 
8 4 Fr. 
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2 Providence there were) which gave any 
Intimation of theſe Terrors. | Where, ſay 
they, 2s the Promiſe of his Coming? For, fince- 
the Fathers fell aſicep, all things continue as they 
were from the Beginning of the Creation. 
It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that Men who 
_ pretended to a greater Reach than ordinary, 


ſhould argue in fo weak a Manner; and con- 


clude, that no future Puniſhment was to be 
expected, from that very Argument which 
certainly proves it. If there be a God (as it 
is demonſtrable there is), he muſt of neceſ-: 
ſity be juſt and wiſe: And if theſe Perfections 
do of neceſſity; belong to his Nature, it is im- 
poſſible he ſnould treat Men otherwiſe than 
agreeably to theſe Perfections: And therefore, 
if his Juſtice be not manifeſted in the preſent” 
Puniſhment of wicked Men, it is certain, 
that-another State awaits — and a Judg- 
ment worthy of Gd. + 
But theſe bold Arguers have not only failed | 
in their Manner of Reaſoning, but have erred. 
as to the very Principle from which they ar- 
gued. Where, ſay they, is the Promiſe of bis 


Coming? Fur, fince the Fathers fell aſleep, al. 
things continue as they were from the E 5 


of the Creation. Were they then ſuch Strangers 


, to . Hiſtory of the World? Had they never 
785 _ heard 
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heard any thing of a general Flood ?---of the 
Deſtruction of Sodom? or of the Captivity of 
the Haclites? Had they never once enquired | 
into theſe Matters ? How then durſt they ſo 
poſitively aſſert, that all thingswontinue as _ 
were'from the Beginning of the Creation? 
The Truth of the Caſe is; God doth not 
interpoſe, in a miraculous Manner, upon 
every Inſtance of Sin : As he hath made Men 
Free- agents, ſo he doth not interrupt the Uſe 
of this Liberty, by breaking in upon the com- 
mon Order of Cauſes and Effects. Hence 
Nature goes on, for the moſt part, in one 
uniform Courſe; and exemplary Puniſhments 
are reſerved only for extraordinary Occafions. 
Vet ſtill God hath not left himſelf without 


Wirneſs: Many Predictions of his 


have been already confirmed by Fact: The 
Ox World was deſtroyed by à Miracle; and 
Sodom and Gomorrah are ſer forth to us for 
Enſamples, loving fufined' mo _— ef 
eternal” FI Fire. 
5 tes of the kind; ie muſt be confeſſed, 
are rare; however thoſe few which have been 
afforded us, are enough to alarm the Sinner. 
Men ſhould not flatter themſelves, that their 
Trimes: are forgotten, ' becauſe. e yet X 
punithe . rather — elays 
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ol Vengeance. Though Mercy ſpares them 


for the preſent, yet this very Mercy, if lighted, ; 
will encreaſe their future Ruin. 


There may be many wiſe Reaſons aſſigned 
I fs this Conduct of Providence; Reaſons ſuf- 

_ ficient to abate the Triumphs of the Infidel, 
and the Confidence of the Preſumptuous; 
eſpecially when it ſhall appear, that the Rea- 
fons alledged do ſtrongly conclude for the 
Certainty: of future e gre gre 


L. It hs led in thy Nest That God 2 
Vn gſalfering to us-ward ; not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but thut all ould en come to 

- Repentance. Be this therefore the Firſt 
- Reaſon- for. delaying Vengeance on the 
Wicked; 4/2. That Men may be brought 
to a a Senſe. of their Condition, and led to 


uſe thoſe. Methods, which IO IIS: 5 


.. avert God's Anger. 

II. Let it be obſerved, rn That, in 
many Caſes, ready Puniſhment cannot be 
inflicted on bad Men, without laying a 
conſiderable Share of it on the Good; and 
therefore God ſpares them for the preſent, 
chat the Righteous . om mh 1 "pl 

the Calamities-of the Wicked. 
| II. „ of ill Men may be mane | 

1 uſe 
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1 of i in order to bring about many great 
L wy and concerning. Deſigns of Providence; 
© and, in particular, the Delays of Venge- 
FACE, on ſome ill Men, may ſerve for the 
Scourge and. Chaſtiſement of others. 80 
fart is their preſent Impunity from encou- 
raging our Preſumption, that it is really a 
5 - EY. preſſing Argument to the contrary. 
IV. But, however this be, yet, Fourthly, it 
is much one, with reſpect to the Divine 
Alen, i. when Puniſhment | is inflicted on ill 
all: One-Day is 
T bouſa nd Years, and a Thau- 
od Gn, 7 Years as. One: Dey. Nor can the Sin- 
A ner, if he reflects, take any great Satiſ- 
| faction in thinking, that thoſe Puniſhments 
are diſtant, which are yet certain. | 
12 To which we may add, Laſtly, That the | 
"a -, preſent Delays: of Vengeance, if they do 
not work their proper Effects, and lead 
Nen to that Repentance they were intended 
1 to produce, will but heighten and aggra- 
vate their Ruin. By continuing in their 
Sins, notwithſtanding theſe Opportunities 
8 Grace, they treaſure up to themſelves 
| 7 Wrath againſt the Day of Wrath, and Re- 


Lcd of tents en. of Gu 


# £ * 
Sr WY 3 


1 


4 * * ” 
et | | The 
ON „ 4 


The Supreme Being is infinitely tender 
and merciful; and not only ready to receive 
us to Favour whenever we return to Him, 
but unwilling to execute upon us the very 
Judgments which we invite: He threatens 
us with this Deſign, that we may avoid the 
Miſeries which he threatens; and delays that 
Vengeance from which he deſires we ſhould 
eſcape. 

Lo this purpoſe Noab was „ | 
to be a Preacher of Righteouſneſs to the an- 
tient World; and though the Sins of Men 
had ſo far prevailed, that it repented the Lord 
that he had created Man, yet ſtill their De- 
ſtruction was deferred for an Hundred and 
Twenty Years more. Thus did the For- 
bearance of God exceed Mens Provocations, 
and his Mercy triumph over Juſtice. i 
Jo the ſame purpoſe there was a Succeſ- 
Gon of Prophets vouchſafed to the Iſraelites. 
The juſt Deſerts of their Corruption and 
Apoſtacy were not immediately allotted them: 
| The merciful God, whom they had provoked 
ſo highly by their Crimes, was more tender 
to them than they were to themſelves : He 
delayed the Vengeance he had fo often 
threatened, and they invited; and waited 
Yaoi. II. Mb | long 


| 
| 
| 


_ Terror, yory God bare with them for 
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long to receive thoſe Perſons to Pardon, whom 
he was unwilling to puniſh ; till, at laſt, 
wen they became utterly irreclaimable, and 
ble of being wrought on in a gentler 
Way, he gave them up into the Hands of their 
Enemies, and made thoſe who hated them, to be 
Rulers over them. 
Yet ftill, he did not land ca this 


People, once ſo highly favoured by him: 


He puniſhed them, not to deſtroy, but to re- 


form them; and when this great End was 
gained, he brought them back to their own 


Country, and reſtored them, in ſome mea- 


ſure, to that Happineſs from which they had 
fallen: And when afterwards they ſtood out 


againſt the moſt amazing Inſtance of Good- 


neſs, —and had put to death the Męſiab, the 
Son of God, — though their Sins were ſo 
_ aſtoniſhing, yet God's Mercy was proporti- | 
onable: They were not immediately purſued 


with Vengeance: The Goſpel of Repentance 


and Pardon was firſt publiſhed to them: They 


were carnefitly invited to accept Forgiveneſs, 
and to divert the Storm which was gathering 


over them; -nay, perverſe and obſtinate as 


they proved on this Occaſion, and hardened 


againſt the Senſe of preſent Favour, and of 
Forty 
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Forty Years more. So flow was he to exe- 
cute that Sentence, which they had impre- 
_ cated on themſelves,— His Blood be on us, and 
vn our Children. 
It appears by this Series of remarkable 
Providence with which the Sacred Writings 
furniſh us (and more Inſtances might be pro- 
duced from thence, did either the Subject 
require it, or would the Time permit), that 
God is [low to Anger, and plenteous in Mercy; 
and that he ſpares the Sinner, not becauſe he 
overlooks his Crimes, but is deſirous he ſhould 
reform them. 
But perhaps we may bring the Matter n more 
home to ourſelves ; and argue the Point in 
ſuch a Manner, as may, at the fame time, 
convince the Reaſon, and influence the Paſs 
fions z in ſuch, as may urge us to Gratitude 
for what is paſt, and alarm us with the Fears 
of what is yet to come. Every conſidering 
Man muſt be conſcious to himſelf of a vaſt 
Number of Imperfections: If he hath any 
Senſe, any Feeling left of what is Right and 
Wrong, he cannot but look back with Re- 
gret on many (I will not ſay barely Indiſcre« 
tions, but) Crimes of a more heinous Na- 
ture on many Actions which are a Re- 


| Fe to Reaſon, and a Provocation to God. 
F And 
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And yet God hath ſpared us, and given us 
this Opportunity of once more adoring his 
Goodneſs. Should Juſtice be immediately 
executed, who could abide God's Wrath ? 
The World would be ſoon unpeopled ; and 
Objections againſt Providence would indeed be 
cut off, becauſe there would be none left to 
object againſt it. But God knoweth whereof wwe 
are made, and remembereth that we are but 
Duft : He makes Allowances for the Infirmi- 
ties of our Nature; and is not leſs inclined 
to forgive the Penitent, chan to 3 la 
Obſtinate. 
- Nay, to advanice a Step kink and to draw 
an Argument from the Reaſon of Things; 
The very Nature of Mercy, if that Attribute 
belongs to God (as we are ſure it does), re- 
quires ſuch a Conduct as we are defending : 
It conſiſts in abating of the rigorous Demands 
of Juſtice, and in dealing with Offenders, 
rather in proportion to his own Tenderneſs, 
than their Deſerts. This ſuppoſes, that Pu- 
niſhment is not to be immediately executed; 
that weak and frail Men ſhall have ſome Time 
allotted them to correct their Errors, and to 
prepare themſelves to meet their God. 
If this then be the Caſe, and Sinners are 
| 1 to remain unpuniſhed, that they 
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may have Opportunities for Repentance, how 
perverſely do they abuſe God's Favours, by 
obſtinately continuing in their Sins? And 
what heavy Wrath muſt hereafter be expe&- 
ed, when Juſtice ſhall overtake thoſe Ferions 
whom Mercy could not ſave ? 


It happens indeed ſometimes, that Men 


become notoriouſly profligate and abandoned; 
that they ſhake off all Senſe of Virtue; and 
reduce themſelves to ſuch a State, as deprives 
us of all rational Hope either of their Re- 
pentance or Forgiveneſs. Perſons ſo ripe for 
Puniſhment, may be thought not barely to 


deſerve, but to demand it: And however the 
Delays of Vengeance may be, expedient in 


the general, yet it may be preſumed, that 
it is no eaſy Matter to account for the Divine 
Forbearance in this Caſe. | 

I conceive, however, that this Di ficulty 
(if a Difficulty it be) will be cleared up by 
= EY what was propoſed under the o 


| Second general Head; viz. That, in many 


Caſes, ready Puniſhments cannot be inflicted 
on bad Men without laying a conſiderable 
Share of it on the Good ; and therefore God 


35 ſpares them for the preſent, that the Righte- 


ous may not be involved in the Calamities of 


the Wicked. MA 3 | The 


| 
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The State of the World requires that the 
Concerns of different Men ſhould be blended 
together; that they ſhould be jointly either 
fortunate or calamitous ; and enjoy or ſuffer 
the Goods or Evils of Life in common. Thus, 
for wiſe Purpoſes no doubt, there is implanted 


a ſtrong Principle of Tenderneſs between Pa- 


rents and their Children. From whence it 

follows, that, generally ſpeaking, they muſt 
partake in each other's Joys or Sorrows ; --- 
and that the one cannot be happy or miſera- 
ble, without affecting, in a good meaſure, 
the other too. The Puniſhments therefore 
which are inflicted on either, will touch, in 
ſome proportion, the oppoſite Relation; and 
it is ſcarce poſſible to do Juſtice to the one, 
without laying ſomewhat of Hardſhip on the 
other. 
- Beſide theſe natural Relations wa Ties, 
| Fon are others which ariſe from Society, and 
a mutual Dependence in civil Life. The In- 
. tereſts of different Men will be found to be fo 
interwoven together, that they cannot, in an 
ordinary Way, be ſeparated ; and Good and 
Bad having often one common Concern in 
the Affairs of Life, almoſt any Methods 
which would puniſh. ſome, would equally 


otros others. 
Ney, 
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Nay, farther, the very natural State of the _ 


World is ſuch, that unleſs God ſhould, in 
an extraordinary and miraculous Manner, in- 
terpoſe between Men (and we are not ſurely 
to expect Miracles in favour of the Righteous, 
as often as Puniſhments are due to the 
Wicked), it is unavoidable but the Good and 
Bad mult be generally proſperous or calami- 
tous together ; only making Allowances for 
what is the natural Reſult of Virtue or Vice. 
Thus, for Inſtance : The, Bleſſing of a 
fruitful, or the Curſe of an unfruitful, Sea- | 
ſon ; the Influences of a good or bad Air, 
and the like, muſt be common; and the Su 
mult ariſe, and the Rain deſcend, alike on the 
Righteous and the Wicked. It is plain then, 
that ordinarily bad Men cannot be puniſhed, 
but the Innocent muſt in proportion ſuffer ; 
And therefore we may reaſonably preſume, 
tat God ſpares the Sinner for a time, out of 
Tenderneſs and Compaſſion to the Righteous 
themſelves. | 
Ihe greater Reaſon is there to build the 
Proceedings of Providence, in ſome Inſtances, 
on ſuch a Principle, not only becauſe this 
Life is rather a State of Trial than Retribu- 
tion ;---but alſo, becauſe in the next World 
all al the Ties and Relations between Men 
Aag ſhall 
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ſhall ceaſe; all their Concerns and Intereſts 

- ſhall be ſeparate and perſonal ; and hen, 
whatever Puniſhments ſhall be laid on the 
Wicked, they will be ſuſtained by them alone; 
the Righteous all the while adoring the Mercy 
and Juftice of God in fo nicely appointing 
the Rewards or Myr pon of a 8 Ac- 
tions. 

But we need not build the aſi Point 
on Probability or Conjecture, ſince the Sacred 
Writings give us abode Authority for ar- 
guing in the preſent Manner. Thus, when 


God was pleaſed to reveal to Abraham his 


ſevere Intentions againſt Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the good Man pleaded for an Abatement of 
that Severity towards the Wicked, becauſe 
it would involve the Good alſo in the com- 
mon Deſtruction: Upon which it is recorded, 
that God ſo far approved of 4braham's Plea 
on this Occaſion, as to declare, that if there 
were but Ten Righteous only within thoſe 
Cities, He would, in regard to them, ſtay 
His Hand; and, for the Sake of their Intereſts, 
delay his Vengeance on all the numerous 
105 icked. 

Again, when he . repreſent in WR 
trongeſt Manner the Firmneſs of his Decree 
to Ig the idolatrous Iſraelites, he declared, 
That 


That though Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in the Lond, they ſhould deliver but their own 
Souls by their Riebreouſueſ Exel. xiv. 14] 
This Repreſentation loſes all its Force and 
Strength, unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, God ſpares the Bad for the 
ſake of, and in Compaſſion to, the Good. 
But to put the Point out of all Diſpute : Our 
Bleſſed Saviour hath ſettled this Matter in the 

| well-known Parable of the Tares and Wheat; 

in which he gives this Direction ; That for- 
aſmuch as there is no. plucking up the Tares 
without injuring the Wheat (the Roots of 
both being intermixed), they. ſhould there- 
fore both grow together till the Harveſt. 
But the Objection or Difficulty we have 
been conſidering, may perhaps be preſſed 
farther; and it may be alledged, that notwith- 
ſtanding the common Intereſts of good and 
bad Men, in many Inſtances, yet, upon the 
whole, much more Miſchief ariſes from the 
Impunity, than could poſſibly ariſe from the 
Puniſhments of ſome wicked Men; their 
ungoverned Appetites ever diſpoſing them to 
Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, and to ſupport 
them by the Misfortunes and Calamities of 
others. This Difficulty n be removed by 


RI | Thirdly 
3 


— 
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Thirdly, That there may by Fane Ends 
omoted by the preſent Impunity of bad 
en; and, in particular, that they are, by 
this means, employed for the Scourge and 
Chaſtiſement of others. This Conduct there- 
fore is ſo far from giving Encouragement to 
Confidence and Preſumption, that it is really 
p very preſſing Argument to the contrary. 
The Objection, as it is now pointed, relates 
den the Caſe of thoſe whoſe Appetites are 
prodigiouſly extravagant ; and who are from 
thence puſhed on to injurious and oppreſſive 
Practices. With reſpect to ſuch we may ob- 
{erve, that they, being Friends only to them- 
ſelves, are equally Enemies to all others, whe- 
ther good or bad; and therefore are as much 
diſpoſed to bring deſerved Puniſhments on the 
Wicked, as to injure and oppreſs the Righte- 
ous : For, being wholly under the Dominion 
of their Appetites, they will be led only 
which Way theſe Deſires call. Now One 


Part of the Providence of God conſiſts in this; 


_ viz. That he directs the Wills of Men; and 
though he offers no Violence to their Natures, 

| yoo by a ſecret Influence, he leads them on 
to the Accompliſhment of his own juſt Pur- 
Poſes. _ as to the preſent Caſe : If the 
225 ä 
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proſperous Wicked are not of themſelves led 
to invade and oppreſs other wicked Men (as 
no doubt they often are), yet it may fairly be 
ſuppoſed, that God will intereſt himſelf on 
ſuch Occaſions ; and aim their Deſigns 
(where they may moſt uſefully be executed) 
againſt others as bad, or worſe than them 
delves. 

We may be juſtified in this Way of think- 
ing, by numerous Accounts in ſacred and 
profane Hiſtories ; from which it will appear, 
that ſucceſsful Sinners have often proved the 
Executioners of God's Wrath; And that the 
leſs wicked have been employed to ahuſſiie 


the greater. 


Thoſe Oppreſiors of Mankind, the kane ” 


of the. antient World, generally prevailed 
moſt againſt thoſe who merited moſt to ſuffer; 

---againft thoſe who were enervated by De- 

baucheries, or broken by civil Diſſentions; 


and little deſerved to enjoy . which — 


they loſt. 
It would be endleſs to te e this Ob- 


ſervation through that Variety of Inſtances 


with which we are ſupplied in antient 'prq- 


fane Hiſtory : I ſhall therefore chuſe rather 
to en ** Font from the Sacred Writ» 


ings. 
3 * 


8 
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Every-one muſt have obſerved how the 
ie Neighbours of the Ifraelites proved 
as Thorns in their Sides : And as they were 
preſerved. for that very Purpoſe, ſo they took 
Advantage of every Defection of that Pabple | 
from God. The Scripture ſays, that when 
they fell off into Idolatry, they were delivered 
into ke Hands of theſe Enemies; and fo be- 
came miſerable Slaves to that very e wy 
choſe to imitate. | 
The Defection of the Ten Tribes, and the 
Succeſs of Jeroboum i in that Affair, was a juſt 
Puniſhment for the Fierceneſs and Tyranny 
of that Prince from whom they revolted: 
And as this Diviſion and Separation i in the 
Jewiſh State put an End to all its Greatneſs, 
ſo did it juſtly chaſtiſe the Abuſe of it. 
_ Nebuchadnezzar was raiſed up by God, that 


: - .might be employed to pluck up, to root 


; out, and to deſtroy. And accordingly, though 
he was Vain, Ambitious, and Cruel, yet he 
ſucceeded in his Enterprizes ; and, in parti- 
cCular, he executed on the Jews that Wrath, 
of which they had received ſo many fruitleſs 
' Warnings: However, though he had been 

employed for the Puniſhment of others, yet 
he was not entirely overlooked himſelf : 
Mun he had ſucceeded ſo far as to aceom- 


| pliſh 
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pliſh all his Greatneſs, he was checked in his 
Enjoyment of it: He fell into a Diſtraction, 
which ſunk him to a Level with the Beaſts 
which periſh. 

This ä leads me on to obſerve fag 
| Baer that however ill Men may be permitted | 
to thrive for the preſent, that they may be 
employed as Inſtruments in the Hand of Pro- 
vidence to puniſh more heinous Sinners, yet 
this will not privilege them from Puniſhments 
themſelves. If no remarkable Ven geance 
from Heaven overtake them, yet they are 
often proſecuted in an ordinary Way: And 
when they have executed theſe juſt Deſigns 
which were in View, they in their Turn be- 


come the Subjects of Wrath, and are cor- 


rected by other Inſtruments of Vengeance. 
But whether this be ſoon or a let us con- 
ider, 3 


Fourthly, That it is ni one to 18 Di- 
vine Being when Puniſhment is inflicted on ill 
Men, if it be inflicted at all. One Day is 
with him as a Thoufand Years, and a Thouſang 
| Nears as One Day. Nor can the Sinner, if 
he reflects, take any great Satisfaction in 
thinking, that thoſe Puniſhments are diſtant, 
Which are yet certain. | 2 
It 
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It might perhaps be inſiſted on to this Pur= 
poſe; that with reſpe& to God, there is no 
Succeſſion of Time; and that paſt, preſent, 
and future, are all one: That ſooner or later 


makes no Difference in his Actions; and, 


_ conſequently, that his Juſtice is not concerned 
whether. Ken be a 8 or here- 
aft er. 4 s 4x 

1 will not, I dy: ee on a os. 
which may be diſputed. by ſome, and can 

icarce be clearly explained to others: Which 

is too ſubtle to be "cally apprehended ; — 


and, if it were ſo, is yet more apt to ſilence 


than to convince Men. I preſume, we may 


nd account for thoſe Expreſſions of the Apoſtle 


[One Day is with God as 4 Thouſand Years] | 


on another Foot, and apply them to wp. 


ſent Purpoſe with more Advantage. 

Let us confider then, that God is eternal ; 
_ that there is no Proportion between Time 
and Eternity. The greateſt finite Number 


will bear no Compariſon with that which is 
infinite; and therefore to a Being which is 


e all Finites having much the ſame 
Relation; the Difference between them muſt | 
be eſteemed as nothing. 

This Account will be illuftrated by con- 


fddening, that Portions of Time are accounted, | 
| great 
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great or ſmall only with reſpect to the whole 
Duration of that Being they are referred to. 
A Year, which is now reckoned a very con- 
ſiderable Time with relation to our ſhort Ex- 
iſtence, was yet of ſmall Account in the Ex- 
| ence of the antient Patriarchs ; and were 
our Life to be determined by a few Hours 
(as that of ſome other Animals poſſibly may), 
even a Minute would be no inconfiderable 
Part of our Duration. 

It appears 3 e e 
with reſpect to Time, is only to be reckoned 
by conſidering the Duration of that Being it 
is applied ®; and, conſequently, God 8 
eternal, long en be n "tis 
lame. | . 

Farther: With abut to . we do | 
maintain, that it is really much the ſame 

whether Puniſhments be ſoon or late; fince 
whatever is certainly future ſhould be rec 
koned upon as preſent ; and the Miſeries 
threatened will not be leſs grievous, however 
they have been delayed by God, or diſre- 
garded by us. It is common indeed, in this 
Life, to give the greateſt Attention to what 
is ready and preſent; becauſe we ſuffer our 
Senſes to get the better of us, and ſink the 
Man in the Brute: But to a Being that par- 


takes 
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takes of a reaſoning Principle, and is by this 
means capable of looking forward, - future 
Things ſhould appear as preſent, and Faith 
ſhould ſupply the Room of Sight. 
In Matters of Philoſophy we 3 the 
Errors of ; Senſe by the Improvements. of 
Reaſons We judge of Things not merely as 
they appear to us at firſt.— -but as they really 
are: And he, who, at this Time of Day, 
ſhould determine concerning the Bigneſs of 
the heavenly Bodies barely by the Reports of 
Senſe, would forfeit all Pretences to Philoſo- 
phicali Improvement. That Perſon is no 
| urd, who permits the: Diffarice of fu- 
ture Vengeance to leſſen it in his Mind; and 
a does not form the ſame Notion of it, as tho 
it were even now. hanging over: his Head, 
| and ready to burſt upon him. But, beſides, 
that Puniſniment is not leſs grievous by being 
| dgttyed,——nor conſequently ought it to have 
A leis Force upon our Minds, there is another 
Conſideration behind; viz. That we are not 
intended to lide only in this State: We have 
Withm us eee Principle, and are 
deſigned for an eternal Life. It would run 
me into too great a Length to attempt the 


Prbof of this Point here: Suppoſingiit there 


fore at preſent, all the Reflections which I 
31 | | have 


25 
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have before offered with relation to God, 

will equally conclule here: For if we are to 
live for ever, then ſooner or later will be 
much the ſame; ſinee the greateſt Time can 
bear mo Proportion to = Duration which ſhall 
never end. * | 
The eiAtqulnede-N il more prelfng ie 
we! add, that theſe Puniſhments (unleſs we 
reform): ſhall laſt for ever: This we are 4 
| ſured, in the Sacred Writings, by the Au- 
thority of that Being who cannot err: And 


if this be the Caſe, then it matters nothing 


when theſe Puniſhments ſhall commence : 
There is no ſuch thing as long or ſhott in 
Eternity; and thoſe Miſeries will. . begin t too 
Wan which ſhall never end. 
This leads me to conlider r what T'propoſed 
under . „ 
1 ">Laft Head; VIZ. That the e Detay 
os: Vengeance, if if they do not work their 
2 a and Lg Men fo that Re- 


L By — in der Sins, e 

theſe Opportunities of Grace, 7 they. treaſure 
vb to e Wrath againſt the Day of 
ob. II. . 
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Wrath, and Revelation of the ene Judg- 
ment V 


Men may be puniſhed, for hes King Ude 


in this Life or the next, or in both. Now 
which Method ſoever God may in his infinite 
Wiſdom ſee fit to take,---yet we are aſſured 
both from the Experience of Fact in ſome 
Inſtances, and the Reaſon of the Thing in 


II, that the Abuſe of his F atme muſt 
be dearly accounted G 
Let us therefore conſider het 50 Con. . 


duct of Providence hath been on ſeveral Oc- 
cafions : And as1 mentioned God's Dealing 
with the antient World in the Beginning of 
this Diſcourſe, it will be proper to take a 
more particular Notice of it here. We are 
told, that che Wickedneſs. of . Man was very 
great, and the Imaginations of his Heart were 
only evil continually ; yet ſtill God allowed 
him an Hundred and Twenty Years for Re- 


nce: In the mean time, he appointed 


Noah, 4 Preacher of Righteouſneſs, to * 
Men in their Duty, and to threaten Venge- 
ance for their Sins. But this Method . : 
prevailing, and the corrupt World making 
(if Abel a farther Progreſs in Wickedneſs, 
— God's Mercy ba. been abuſed, fo his 
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faltive i was at length provoked ; nor could it 
be fatisfied but by a general Deſtruction; 
Eight Perſons only ſurviving the Ruins of che 
Wend. When Sodom and Gomorrab, and 
the neighbouring Cities, had filled up the 
Meaſure of their Iniquities z— had wearied 
out even Patience itſelf; and inſtead of pro- 
fiting by the Converſation of Lot, had vexed, 
by their abominable Deeds, bs righteous Soul x 
the Terrors of the Lord at length took hold 
of them: They ſuffered a Puniſhment as 
amazing as their Crimes ; and are therefore 
ſet forth to us as dreadful Examples to all the 
fature World. When the Children of Iſrael 


d killed the Prophets, and floned thoſe that 


were ſent unto them ; when they had lon 2 
gone on to add Sin to Sin, and had com- 
pleated all by crucifying the Son of God, the 
Divine Mercy was at len gth withdrawn: 


| They were given up to the pernicious Cruelty | 


both of their Enemies and themſelves : That 
whole People was either deſtroyed or di- 
ſperſed : Nor have almoſt 1700 Years been 
at all ſufficient to repair that Deſtruction: 
They ſtill (thoſe of their Poſterity that re- 


main) wander about, uncertain and unfixed; 


bearing on them the viſible Marks of their 
 Forefathers Crimes. e 
* 9 | Other | 
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Other Inſtances to the ſame. Purpoſe might 
be. alledged ; but perhaps. it will be of more 
Conſequence to enquire into the Reaſon and 
Ground of this Proceeding ; and to ſhew, 
that, as it is fitting and proper with reſpect 
to. God, fo it highly becomes us to reckon 
upon it, that we may not at laſt- plunge our- 
ſelves into thoſe Miſeries we cannot bear. It 
hath been remarked before, that God's Mercy 
and Forbearance was intended to lead Men to 
Repentance: By continuing therefore in their 
Sins, they not only defeat the Mercy of God of 


its intended Purpoſe, but, in like manner, by 
repeating their Crimes, they muſt repeat 


their Provocations too. By this means the 

Grace of God towards them muſt of courſe 

gradually leſſen; the Day of Wrath make 

nearer Approaches, and the Increaſe of their 
Sins muſt aggravate their Puniſhments. This 
18 as certain, as it is, that God ĩs juſt and righ- 

teous; and will, one time or other, reward 

| every Man according to his Works. And 
when this happens, whether it be in this 
World or the next, our Condition will. be 
without Comfort: We ſhall accuſe and con- 
demn ourſelves, -unable - to, bear the Senſe 
either of our. Miſery or our Folly. 

What hath been laid on this Polnk, 3 1s not 
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ſo much intended to ſatisfy a malicious Ob- 
jection againſt either the Wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, or the Certainty of future Vengeance 
(however ſome Parts of this Diſcourſe may 
be ſerviceable to that Purpoſe),---as to work 
in our Minds a more quick and lively Senſe - 
of the Danger which we run by a ſinful 
Courſe. It is too true, even amongſt thoſe 
who profeſs to believe theſe Terrors 'of the 
Lord, that becauſe Sentence againſt an evil 
Work 1s not executed Heedi ly, therefore the 
Heart of the Sons of Men is fully ſet in them to 
do Evil. But let us look to ourſelves ; and 
reflecting on God's paſt Judgments, from 
thence conclude the future. The little empty 
Diverſions of Life may amuſe us for a while; 
but they will end in a little time; and then 
nothing will remain but to receive our Re- 
ward, or to fatisfy for our Crimes. We 
know not indeed how ſoon, or how late, this 
may happen : But this we are ſure of, that 


Sold is not flack concerning [either] his Pro- 


| miſes, [or his Threats] as ſome Men count 
 Slackntſs. The Day of the Lord haſteneth as 
a Thief in the Wight, and bleſſed are all they 


who are ready to meet him at his Coming. 


Bb 3: 3 
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5 The Ru LE of Eaviry, 


In Two Paxrts. 


PA 


r vii. 12. 


| 1 things 3 ye would that Men fhould 
. do unto you, do ye even fo unto them; for 
this i is the Law and the ' Prophets, | 


HERE will be none Occaſion, in 

1 diſcourſing on theſe Words, that 1 
ſhould enter on any nice Enquiry 
concerning their Connection with thoſe 
which go before them. The Expreſſion 
[therefore] with which they are introduced, 
is obſerved to be frequently uſed, not only as 
a Mark of Inference, but likewiſe to denote 


0 Writer 8 Pefin 8 from one Subject to an- 
| T4 ! 


% 
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other. And whether we conſider theſe Words 
as a Part of our Saviour's Diſcourſe recorded 
in this and the foregoing Chapters, — or 
as a fin gle independent Rule of Life, the 
Meaning of them will be much the ſame, 
It ſhall be my Buſineſs therefore at preſent 
to explain their Meaning; to confirm their 
Truth ;----to repreſent the Excellency and 
Uſefulneſs of the Rule they propoſe to us, 
and then to enforce, from ſeveral Conſidera- 
tions, a ſtrict Obedience to it. 5 
The Rule before us is of a very large! Ex- 
tent, and of ſingular Uſe in the whole Con- 


duct of Life: It comprehends under it all 


the ſeveral Branches both of Juſtice and Cha- 
rity; and, if rightly underſtood, will direct 
us how we ought to bchave. towards one an- 
other in all poſſible Circumſtances. This 
I shall endeav our to ſhew r as I pro- 
ceed in this Diſcourſe. 
At preſent, and before I proceed to thoſe 
ſeveral Particulars which the Subject before 
us will ſuggeſt, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
this Rule was given us by a Perſon of infinite 
Wiſdom, and of abſolute Authority: It is 
not merely the Direction of a Philoſopher, 
ho might deceive others, or be deceived 
himſelf<—but iſſued from bim in- whom 
| Were 
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were lodged infinite Treafures of Wiſdom; ; 
who comprehends, in One View, all the ſe- 
veral Relations in which we can ſtand to one 
another; who muſt diſcern what is in all 
Caſes moſt proper to be done ; and; there- 
fore, who was (the fret, do I ſay ?) — the 
only fit Perſon to ee an univerſal Rule 
of Life. 5 

To this Infinity of Wiſdom let us add * 
Perfection of his Authority. He was the 
Meſfiab, - the Anointed of God; and, upon 
that Account, inveſted with an abſolute Right | 
to give us Laws: Nay (which is yet more 
home to our Purpoſe}, he is God himſelf; 
— One with Bis Father; and muſt therefore 
have this Authority inſeparably belonging to 
him. Let us then confſider the Rule before 
us with that Attention which is due to infinite 
Wiſdom, and with that Reverence which 1 is 
owing to infinite Authority. 


For the more clear and full underſtanding 
of this Subject, 1 ſhall, | | 


Firſt, Sante the true Mear ning wy this Reb 
and ſhew- withal with what Wr 1 | 
- muſt be underſtood. 

_ © Secondly, I ſhall enquire ſomewhat into the 

natural Ground and Foundation on which 

it is built. hi, 
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8 3 4 I ſhall point out the great Excel- 
lency and Uſefulneſs of this Direction, 

| having a particular Eye to what is aſſerted 
in the Text, This is the Law and the. Pro- 

bets. 

Laſtly, I ſhall ſhut up all with forme farther 

_ Conſiderations which may enforce the Ob- 
ſervance of this Precept. | . 15 


Firſt then, I am to ſtate the true. 8 
of this Rule; and to ſhew with what Cau- | 


tions it muſt be underſtood. 
I ̃ be general Senſe of it, at firſt Sight, ap- 
pears to be this; That whatever Good or 
Advantage we ſhould be apt to deſire f 

others, that, in our Turn, we ſhould be free 
and ready to beſtow on others. All thoſe 
Services and Favours (of whatever kind they 
be) which we do, or might expect from the 
Hands of other Men, the ſame ſhould we 
t, when we are in a Capacity of granting 
them, and applied to for that Purpoſe. There 

is implanted in Men a natural Defire of Good: 
We are directed to-it by our Underſtanding, 
and we are moved towards it by our Affec- 
tions: The ſame Deſires which we feel in 
ourſelves, are common to our whole Kind; 

and the ri of this Rule is, that we ſhould 
|  gratify 
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| oratify the Requeſts and Expectations on” 
—— in the ſame manner as we with, or 
hope, or expect, to be gratified ourſelves. 

If this be the plain and obvious Meaning 
of the Rule, it is evident it muſt in like 
manner forbid, that we ſhould do thoſe ill 
Turns to our Neighbour, which we ourſelves 
ſhould be apt to reſent and grieve at: For 
we have as much an Averſion to Evil, as we 
have an Appetite and Deſire of Good ; and 
therefore there is as much Reaſon, why we 
ſhould abſtain from doing that Evil to which, 
in our own Caſe, we are averſe, as can poſ- 
ſibly be imagined, why we ſhould beſtow | 
thoſe Favours, which we ourſelves expect. 
Men are naturally Lovers of themſelves. 
Now this Self-love makes us dread Evil, at 
leaſt as much, and in as great a Degree, as 
it moves us to deſire Good. Both theſe Paſ- 
ſions are founded in One common Principle; 
and therefore the Rule which obliges us to 

do that Good to others, which we de | 
defire, muſt equally bind us to abſtain from 
that Evil, which we ourſelves abhor and 
dread: 

Perhaps it will bo found, upon Examina- 
tion, that the Rule before us hath a greater 
F orce in this latter Inſtance, than in the for- 

mer, 
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mer. It obliges us, without doubt, to Good: 
will in general ; to purſue the real Intereſts 
of our Neighbour, of whatſoever kind they 
be: But freely to do Good is a much greater 
Inſtance of Good-will, than barely to abſtain 
from doing Evil; and therefore, if this Rule 
obliges us to do the one, it muſt more Rrongly 
bind us to avoid the other. 
To the Obſervations already offered, we 
may add here, that the Rule before us ( under- 
ſtood as I have now explained it) is much 
the ſame with what our Saviour delivers in 
| another Place, where he gives us this Com- 
mand; Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as thy- 
elf. This Precept indeed, if underſtood in 
foo rigorous a Senſe, may appear to be'a hard 
Saying ; and there is no one who does, or 
poſſibly can, love another with the ſame De- 
gree of Affẽction as himſelf. | But if we un- 
derſtand it in that Senſe in which I have inter- 
preted the Command in the Text, all Ob- 
jections will vaniſh, and the Words appear 
plain and eaſy. To love our Neighbour as our- 
ſelves, then, is to treat him in the very ſame 
Manner, as we could wiſh to be treated by 
him; to make our own Deſires, in this reſpect, 
the Meaſure of our Conduct; and, in this 
Senſe, to make the Love of ourſelves the 
Rule of our Love to others. But 


e 
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But however truly the general Meaning 
9 a Rule be underſtood, yet, either through 
Inadvertence, or Perverſeneſs, Men are 7 | 
apt to err in applying it. Thus hath it hap- 
pened i in the Caſe which is now before uus. 

The Precept then requires, That wwe /hould 
| db to others as we would be done unto ourſelves. 
From hence ſome have been apt to run them- 
ſelves into this Miſtake, that they are under 
no. Obligations to do thoſe Services to their 
Neighbour, which they neither expect nor 
deſire from him themſelves. This perverſe 
Interpretation will deſtroy moſt of the kind 
Offices of Good-nature and Charity ;—thoſe 
at leaſt in which a Requital is neither needed 
by theone, nor can be expected from the other. 
A Perſon, for Inſtance, in plentiful Circum- 

ſtances, i is, on moſt accounts, above the Ser- 
vices of the Poor, and incapable of being 
aſſiſted by them; and therefore as he cannot 
expect, > acither can he defire, their Aſſiſt- 
ance. But ſhall we therefore fay, That a 
rich Man is under no Obligations, in virtue 
of this Precept, to do charitable Offices to 
the Poor ? That he is in no-wiſe bound to 
beſtow an Alms, becauſe, in his preſent Cir- 
| cumſtances, he neither deſires nor needs one? 
od forbid. —This would give ſuch an 
© 0s: 
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ill-natured and felfiſh-Senſe to the Precept, 


as is utterly unworthy of a Divine Teacher. 


To apply this Rule duly, we muſt make 
an Exchange of Circumſtances with our 


Neighbour ; that i is, we mult i imagine, that 


we were in his Circumſtances, and he in ours. 
This will make the Point in a good meaſure 
clear ; and in the general it may be affirmed, 
that thoſe good Offices, which, upon ſuch a 
Change, we might be apt to deſire, the fame, 
in the preſent, State of l are we pound 
to do. 

This, I fay, holds true in the wi; 
but yet there may be ſome Exceptions made 
to it : For Self-love is not always under the 
Conduct of Reaſon ; and Paſſion makes us 
defire what it may be unfit to grant. No 


Criminal, for Inſtance, can be ſo much in 
Love with Puniſhment, as not to defire [to 
wiſh at leaft], that he might be exempted 


from it ; and the Magiſtrate himſelf muſt be 
conſcious, that like Deſires would ariſe in im 
under the ſame or like Circumſtances : Yet 
it doth by no means follow from hence, that 


It is unjuſt to vindicate wholeſome Laws, and 


to execute Wrath on the Diſobedient. As 
the Magiſtrate bears the Sword, ſo he muſt re- 


member, * it is his Duty not to bear the 


8 word 
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Sword in vain. This, and the like Caſes, 
therefore, 'muſt be excepted out of this ge- 
neral Rule; and it ſhould be always under- 
ſtood with this Reſerve; viz. We ſhould do 
to others what we defite ourſelves, when 
thoſe Deſires are agreeable with ſober Rea- 
Io put another Caſe: A Perſon under the 
Habit and Dominion of Sin, will be exceed- 
ing apt to deſire all the Occaſions and Oppor- 
tunities of committing it; and we muſt be 
Strangers to human Nature, if we imagine, 
that we ourſelves, in the like Circumſtances, 
ſhould not deſire the fame. But will this 
excuſe us, if we give way to the Extrava- 
gancies of the Vicious and Immoral ?---If we 
furniſh out Matter for Riot and Debauchery ; 
and encourage, inſtead of repreſſing, ſuch 
I nſolence? By no means. As we muſt not 
fin ourſelves, ſo neither muſt we aid or aſſiſt 
others in the Commiſſion of Sin. Here we 
are not to conſider what our corrupt Appe- | 
tites might prompt us to deſire, if our Appe- 


|  tites ſhould get the better of us, but what 


is beſt, upon the, whole, and moſt ſuitable 

to the Will and Pleaſure of God. 
But, perhaps, after all, the Rule will be 

beſt underſtood, and leaſt liable to Miſtake, | 
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if we reſtrain the Expreſſion [. Al things what-= 
forever] to Matters of ſtrict Duty ; 3 and, in 
conſequence of this, inter et ĩt in the fol- 
lowing Manner : : All things. - whatſoever ye 
would that Men " ſhould do unta you. Whatſo- 
ever ye might expect that your Neighbours 
" Thould; in Pornt of Duty, 9 to you, do ye 
ſo unto them. Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves in our 
Nei; ghbour's Circumſtances, and him in ours; 
| and hen alk ourſelves this Queſtion; What 
18 it which we ſhould aſk and expect from 
him as a Matter of Duty! ? The Anſwer which 
g dur impartial Mind muſt make to this Que- 
ſton, will be our proper Rule of Action. 
By this Interpretation we. avoid. the Diffi- 
culties already mentioned: For, whatever 
Deſires a Criminal might have of eſcaping 
Puniſhment, and how 4 ſoever he might 
| | be in Bis Intreaties to the proper Magiſtrate 3 
yer it cannot be ſuppoſed that he ſhould ex- 
pect to be gratified in Point. of Duty, 80, 
again: : The habitual Sinner wiſhes the Occa- 
ſions and Opportunities of ſinning: But can 
he think that others are obliged to gratify his 
Inclinations? By no means. The Caſes there- 
fore, when conſidered in this Light, are fo 
| far from bein ag real Difficulties, that they do 
| not relate to our preſent Rule . 


2 
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The ſame Obſervation might be applied to 
ſeveral other Inſtances which are ſometimes 

thought to interfere with this Precept : But I 
| forbear entering farther into Particulars ; and 
I 529 5 the Point is now too clear to need it. 


II. I ſhall therefore + pomp to the Second 
m Head propoſed ; viz. To ſhew the 
natural Ground and Foundation on which 
the Rule before us is built. - 

Indeed the Reaſonableneſs of this Injunc- 
tion is ſo very apparent, that it may be thought 
{carce to need a Proof. It ſeems to ſhine by 
its own native Light. Though a Man had 

never heard of Chriſt, and were incapable of 
receiving this Precept on the Foot of Divine 
Revelation, yet, as ſoon as propoſed to him, 
he could not but approve it as a juſt and equi- 
table Rule. A Man muſt have loſt all Senſe 
of Humanity not to feel, in ſome ſort, the 


Wants of other Men: We have a direct 


Conſciouſneſs of our own Needs; and as 
there is implanted in us a Tenderneſs for our 
Kind, fo we cannot but be ſenſible (if we 
_ duly reflect) of that Uneaſineſs which affects 
our Neighbour : And if we defire Relief in 
our own Caſe, it cannot appear otherwiſe 
than fit and pon that we _ itin the Caſs 


of others. 1 : . 
or. .. C 0 It 
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It is true indeed Men are not always apt to 
conform their Actions to this excellent Rule; 
Self- intereſt and Paſſion do too frequently get 
the better of us, and prevail with us to deſert 
our Duty: Vet ſtill, however Men may con- 
tradict this Precept in their Lives, they have 
not Confidence enough to diſpute the Equity 
on which it is built. | 

The Rule here propoſed by our Bleſſed 
Lord, is founded on. that natural Equality 


which is obſerveable amongſt Mankind. 


From whence it follows, that no one Man 


hath, or poſſibly can have, any natural Right 


beyond another; and, conſequently, that the 
Rule of Acting between Man and Man muſt 8 
be one and the ſame. 

For the more clear Apprehenſion of this 
Argument, or rather that it may make the 


deeper Impreſſion on us, I ſhall diſtinctly 
cConſider the following Particulars ; viz. 


That all Men are equal as to their Nature 1 
That, by Conſequence, their natural Wants 
and Deſires muſt ordinarily be the fame : 
And (which is more), That they ſtand in 
che fame Degree of Relation to the Supremg 
Being, their Firſt Cauſe, and Author. 
From whence it follows, that they muſt 
have. one common Rule of Life; and nothin 8 | 
is fit and proper to be done to one, which is 
: ” nz, 
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not under the ſame Circumſtances, as fit to 
be done to all. 


To begin with the natural Equality of 


Mankind: We are all of us reaſonable Be- 
| ings: We equally conſiſt of a Soul and a Body; 
of an immortal and a mortal Part: Our na- 
tural Advantages are the ſame, and our na- 


tural Irnperfections are all alike : If we differ | 
from each other, the natural Equality is {till 


preſerved! entire; and we are diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch Particulars only as are merely acid 
dental. 
Me allow readily there may be a Differ- 
enee of Parts and Capacity in the Mind, 
'Tkis oftentimes appears in Fact: But then; 
if duly conſidered; it will be found to ariſe 
from ſomething accidental; and therefore 
can be no Proof of an Inequality of Nature. 
We fee; by Experience, that a Diſeaſe or 
2 Misfortune'may affect the Mind as much as 
the Body, and blot out all our lively Images 


of Things: From hence we may conclude, 
with a ood Shew of Reaſon, that a Defe& 


of Parts is not owing to any natural Want iti 
| the Soul, but to ſome bodily Diſorder, ſome 


Indiſpoſition in the animal Frame; and there= 


fore is, ſtrictly and properly, accidental. 
IP Difference again there muſt be allowed 
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with reſpect to Mens Station and Condition 
in the World. It is unavoidable but there 
muſt be Rich and Poor; nor can Society it- 
ſelf be maintained without Superiors and In- 
feriors. This however is very conſiſtent 
with what I mentioned before; wis. the 
natural Equality of all Men. It is plain, that 
the very ſame Perſon may, at different Times, 
and without the leaſt Change in his Nature, 
be either Rich or Poor, Superior or Inferior. 
Theſe ſeveral Stations or Conditions in Life 
are extremely caſual: And however Men 
may | be obliged to a different Behaviour to- 
wards one another, on account of theſe vari- 
_ ous Relations, fy ſtill, as they continue the 
very ſame Men, their original and natural 
Equality will remain the ſame. 
In ſhort, they all partake of the fame rati- 
| onal Mind ; their Bodies are formed out of 
the fame common Duſt, and caſt in the ſame 
- Mould. Theſe belong to them merely con- 
ſidered as Men; and therefore, whatever Dif- 
ference the Accidents of Life may make be- 
tween them, they are ſo far as this upon a 


It is very 3 that Men of the 
loweſt Senſe and Attainments do often expreſs 


2 Conſciouſneſs of this Principle : They na- 
g | turally 
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turally expect a fair and equal Treatment; 
and when they are rudely handled, are apt 
to complain, that they are not treated as Men. 
80 evident is this Truth, that it is acknow- 
leged by thoſe who have neither Leiſure nor 
Capacities for tedious and deep Reſearches : 
They feel a Truth which needs not to be ei- 
ther explained or enforced by accurate and 
deep Reaſonings. | 
And as Men are equal in reference to their 
Nature, fo are they alſo as to their ordinary 
Wants and Defires. Happineſs is equally 
courted by all Men ; and Miſery is as much 
one Man's Averſion as another's : Nay, for- 
aſmuch as we are endued with the ſame kind 
of Soul, cloathed with the fame kind of Body, 
'and formed in the ſame Manner, it muſt be 
| preſumed, that, generally ſpeaking, the ſame 

Objects will be either agreeable or diſtaſteful : 
So that we may in a good meaſure learn what 
are the Deſires or Averſions of others, by 


- merely reflecting upon ourſelves. 


It muſt be allowed, indeed, that the aif- 
ferent Methods of Education,---the different 
Kinds of Life, and ſome Variety in the Tem- 
per and Conſtitution of the Body, may make 

this Rule to vary likewiſe : And it happens 
ſometimes, that the very ſame things may be 
1 agree- 


agreeable or diſtaſteful to different Perſons. 
Still it ſhould. be remembered, that whatever 
Allowances muſt. be made in this reſpect, yet 
Pleaſure is equally every Man's Deſire, and 
Pain is equally his Averſion: And therefore 
there is as much Reaſon why we ſhould con- 
ſult the Happineſs of others by all Ways 
which lie within our Power, as can be aſ- 
ſigned why they ſhould promote ours; why 
we-ſhould abſtain from grieving or afflicting 
others, as can poſſibly be urged to prove, 
that others ou ght 1 to abſtain. ow enn and 
afflicting us. 
Before therefore we venture u pon any Ac- 
tions which may interfere with the Happineſs 
of other Men, or conduce to make them 
miſerable, let us only conſider. our own Ap- 
petites and Paſſions ; what would be our own 
Sentiments in a like Caſe ; .how ave ſhould 
be apt to regret the Loſs, of a. Good,---or 
bear the Infliction of an Evil: The ſame muſt 
be the Sentiments of that Perſon we are about 
to injure. If this be duly attended to, we 
Hall not only diſcern the Equity of this 
Rule, but be r incited to the Obſer- 
vation of it. 
To proceed: Men are «nd; in another 
a ny ; v. as to the natural Relation in 
Wh . 
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which they ſtand to God: We are all of us 
created by his Power, and preſerved by his 
Care: He is the common Father of all Man- 
kind; and therefore all Mankind are, in this 
reſpect, equally related to him. Now, tho 
Matters of Grace and Favour may be be- 
ſtowed according to mere Will, and the Su- 
preme Being is not accountable for the Diſtri- 
bution of his Bleſſings, yet, upon account of 
this natural Relation which all Men bear to 
him, we are ſure that every good Man is 
accepted with him. 
Nay, he is pleaſed to regard us ſo far, as 
to beſtow many Favours promiſcuouſſy on the 
Good and Bad, making the Sun to ſhine, and 
the Rain to deſcend, on the Juſt and the Un- 
g 12 is true, indeed, Men may forfeit his 
Favour by Diſobedience to his Will; and 
every Sinner, in proportion to his Guilt, ſet 
himſelf at a greater or leſs Diſtance from 
God. However, he is ſlow, to puniſh, and 
ready to forgive, and unwilling that the 
Work of his Hands ſhould perilh for ever. 
It is for this Reaſon that ſo many and power- 

ful Motives are uſed to incite Men to reform 
their Lives, and ſo many Offers of Pardon 
: and Grace made. Thus are we, as Creatures 
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of the ſame Almighty Power, the Subjects 


of the ſame Divine Care, and capable of the 
ſame Divine Favour. A 


If this be the Caſe, it bs ident, that 


we mult be governed by the ſame common 


Rules, and have a Right to the ſame com- 


mon Privileges. If God be the Author of 
all Men, and, conſequently, that they all 
ſtand in the ſame: Degree of natural Re- 


lation to him, it is clear, that he muſt 
will the Happineſs of all, as far as that 
Happineſs can be obtained conſiſtently with 


the Reaſon of Things, and the Methods 


of Providence. And if the Happineſs of 


foe 


all Mankind be the Will of God, then it 


is as clear, that every particular Perſon, in 


proportion to his Abilities, is obliged to 


contribute to this End; and, of courſe, 
that no Man hath any more Reaſon to ex- 


pect the Favour and Aſſiſtance of others 
in his own Concerns, than they have, in 


their turn, to expect and depend on his. 


In ſhort; What is reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable with reſpect to any one Man, muſt 


- be. equally ſo with reſpect to all others in 


the ſame Caſe and Circumſtances ; it hav- 
ing been obſerved already that their Na- 


tures are all the ſame; their Deſires and 
| | Averſions 
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Averſions the fame; and the Will of God 
(the common Author of our Being) invari- 
ably One. | 
I ſhould run myſelf out into too great 
a Length. by proſecuting thoſe other Heads 
I have propoſed to handle on this Sub- 
jet: Having therefore already ſtated and 
explained this Rule, and endeavoured to 
fix it on its proper Ground and Founda- 
tion, I ſhall intreat your Patience whilſt I 
juſt ſuggeſt a Conſideration or two to enforce 
the Obſervance of it. And, = 
I. Let us conſider, that to deal by others 
as we might reaſonably defire to be dealt 
by ourſelves, cannot but recommend us to 
the Favour of the Supreme Being. I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the Acting by this 
Rule, is in itſelf fitting and proper; and a 
Being perfectly reaſonable cannot but ap- 
prove thoſe Beings which act agreeably to 
Reaſon: Otherwiſe, why did he implant in 
us this Principle? Why did he make us in- 
telligent and reaſonable Beings, unleſs he in- 
tended, at the ſame time, that we ſhould 
act in Conformity to that Reaſon he gave 
us? And if we anſwer the End and Inten- 
tion of God in beſtowing ſuch a Nature on 
| us, we cannot but ſo far approve ourſelves 
in his Sight. EE 
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To this may be added, that a Point fo 
clearly founded in the Nature and Rea- 
ſons of things, is farther enforced by the 
Authority of a poſitive Command. What- 
ever ye would, faith our Saviour, that Men 
ſhould do unto you, do ye fo unto them. Over 
and above the Conſideration that God ex- 


preſſly requires us to conform ourſelves to 


this Rule, we may obſerve beſides, that he 
hath propoſed it to us in a Way the moſt 
engaging; by the Miniſtry of his own Son, 
ſent into the World to promote our preſent 
Happineſs, and to ſecure our future. When 
ſuch an extraordinary Method was taken, 
the Ways propoſed to us cannot be of any 
low Import. As the End aimed at was great 
and amazing, ſo the Means preſcribed muſt 
be of proportionable Conſequence and Value. 
L am ſenſible that I am addrefling myſelf 
to Perſons labouring under the Infirmities 
. which, the Corruption of human Nature hath 
brought upon us. In ſuch Circumſtances, 
; Arguments may be more ſucceſsful which 
are in themſelves leſs cogent ; and the Con- 
ſiderations of this World may ſometimes 80 
farther than thoſe of another. 
Lt it be conſidered therefore, in the- next 
place, chat a ſtrict Conformity to this Rule 
| mult 
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muſt recommend us to the Approbation and 
Good-will of thoſe Perſons with whom we 
deal. I have obſerved, that it is in itſelf 
| equitable and as far forth 28 Men deſire to 
be. treated on a Foot of Equity, they cannot 
but be pleaſed. with thoſe Perſons who treat 
them in this manner. Men nay miſtake, 
and make Demands on others which are im- 
proper to be gratified. Caſes. of this nature 
cannot be guarded againſt: But, generally 
ſpeakin g/ a fair and upright Man, one who 
makes Conſcience how he either denies thoſe 
Services to another he might have hoped for 
himſelf,---or does that Prejudice to another 
which he himſelf deſires to eſcape, —muſt 
gain Efteem and Fayour : He will be ho- 
noured and beloved; every-one will place a 
Confidence in him: His own Concerns in 
Life will go on with fewer Difficulties; and 
whenever they happen, he cannot fail of that 
Aſſiſtance from others, which, on many Oc- 
caſions he hath generouſly beſtowed. + 

Once more, and to diſmiſs this Subject for 
the preſent : To ſtick invariably to this Rule 
will approve us to our own Conſciences ; will 
give us Occaſion of reflecting on our paſt | 
| Lives with Comfort; will make us eaſy in 
5 and ſupport and bear us up under the 


* 
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Agonies of Death. We cannot but be pleaſed 
with thinking that we have acted a fair and 
equitable Part on all Occaſions : For there is 
implanted in Mankind a natural Love of 
| Juſtice ; and what we value in others, we 
hall more highly approve in ourſelves. This 
might be confirmed from the Experience of 
every-one who hears me. We do, and muſt 
always, reflect on this kind of Conduct with 
Satisfaction. The ſame Pleaſures which ariſe 
from the Senſe of our paſt equitable Behavi- 
our, will attend the future ; and, which is 
ſtill infinitely better, the. Memory of the 
Good we have done in this Life, we ſhall 


carry with us into the other: Our good Deeds 


will in this Senſe follow us; and thoſe things 
which are at preſent our Duty, will hereafter 
prove our Reward, 


Now to God the DO, God the Son, Ge. 


Amen. 
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The Roxx of EquiTY. | 
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al things whatſoever ye aould that Men foould 
4 unto you, do ye even ſo unto them ; far 
This is the Law and the Propbets. 


Words, 

* To State the Meaning of the Rule 
here propoſed, and to ſhew with what Re- 
ſtrictions it mult be underſtood : 
I To enquire into the natural Ground and 
| F oundation on which it is built: 

To Point out the great Excellency and 
| Vſcfulneſs of this Direction, having a parti- 
cular Eye to what is aſſerted in the Text; 


* is the Law and the Prophets : And then, 
8 T9 


Propoſed, in a former Diſcourſe on theſe 8 
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To cloſe all with ſome farther Conſidera- 
tions, which may enforce the Obfervation 'of 
, 

The Two former Heads have been already 
treated at large. I ſhall therefore proceed, 
At preſent, to conſider the Excellency and 
Uſefulneſs of the Rule before us. 
| The Excellency of any Law will very 
much conſiſt in this; That the Senſe of it is 

plain and obvious, and not eaſy to be miſ- 
taken by a ſober and well-meaning. Man, 
Now this; I conceive, is very remarkable in 
the Point before us; nor would there have 
been any Occaſion for explaining this Rule, 
Had not the Perverſeneſs of Mankind made 
it neceſſary. Every Man, if he be i in earneſt, 
will eaſily 2 cd he might reaſonably de- 
mand of others upon ah Exchange of  Cit- 
cumſtances; and the Rule requires, tlidt we 
ſhould-dire& our o. Actions 4 this pla 
and equitable Meaſure. 
| It is farther to be obſerved); that this Rule 

is not only plain with reſpect to the Senſe and 
Meaning of it, but alſo with regard to the 
Ground and Reaſon on whieh it is büilt. It 
is ſo very evident bf itſelf; that ir is hardly 
capable of farther Proof: And he who-is fo 
ay loſt to Reaſon, or biaſſed by his corrupt 


Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, as not to diſcern the Equity of this 
Direction, will hardly be perſuaded by ay 

Arguments which can be offered. 

I have, in my former Diſcourſe, purſued 
this Duty home to the Principle and Foun- 
dation on which it is built; and though I 
am convinced of the Stren oth! and Force' of 
the Arguments offered, yet it may be que- 
ſtioned' after all, whether the Obligations to 
this Duty be made at all the clearer by them. 
I therefore introduced what was then offered 


on that Head, with this Obſervation; That | 


it would ſerve chiefly to make Impreſſions on 


us, and be of more uſe to nove, chan to in- 
ſtruct us. 

But, beſides the Plainneſs of the Rule, it 
recommends itſelf to us upon another ac- 
count; viz. that it is witverſal as to its 
Enxtent: It takes in the whole Duty between 
Man and Man; our Saviour having aſſerted 
in the Text, that this is the Law and the 
Prophets; or, as it is expreſſed in another 
place, on this * all the Law and the Pro- 
BETTS. 
There can be no Inſtance of ſocial Duty 
whatſoever aſſigned, which may not be de- 
duced from this Rule. This will appear, if 
we take a ſhort View of the ſeveral Precepts 

con- 
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contained in the Second Table of the Com- 


mandments. 
Thus: Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; 


| that i is, all thy Superiors z ; for in this large 


Senſe the Precept is, and muſt be, under- 


ſtood. Does not every Superior expect this 
Honour from thoſe who are ſubject to him: 


And is not every Man conſcious, that were 
his Circumſtances altered, he himſelf ſhould 
reaſonably demand it? Let him therefore act 


| by this Rule; and pay that Reſpect to his 
. Superiors of every kind, which, in their 


eee he himſelf ne think bis 


K Thou ſhalt FY 10 Murder. Breey Man is 
fond of Life, and naturally ſtarts: at all At- 
tempts which are made upon it. Be there- 
fore as cautious of invading another in this re- 


ſpe, as thou art deſirous of being ſecure 
thyſelf: Or, if we enlarge the Precept, and 


5 it as condemning all intemperate 
Anger or Malice, —who is there that does 


not cenſure. ſuch. Proceedings in another, 
when he himſelf becomes the Sufferer ? But 


Reaſon is the fame with regard to all; and if 55 

Malice be inexcuſable in our N Neighbour, it 

maſt be ſo in us oo 5 
9 again: Thou «fan not commit Alu. 


$$ tery. 
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tory. Every Man would think himſelf highly 
injured. by a Violation of the Marriage Ho- 
nour. No one excuſes Offences of this kind 
in another; eſpecially if a Siſter, or a Daugh- 
ter, or any other near Relation, ſuffers : The 
Diſgrace, by this means contracted, ſpreads 
itſelf; and whole Families feel the Injury. 

Here the Rule, I have been hitherto con- 
ſidering, comes in, and will be proper to di- 
rect our Actions. Let Men do, in this Caſe, 
as they would be done unto; and religiouſly 
abſtain from ſuch a Conduct as 8 would | 
condemn in another Perſon. | 
Are not the Precepts relating to Theft and 
falſe Witneſs, clearly deducible from the ſame 
fruitful Principle ? All Men are willing to 
maintain their Property ; and think them- 
ſelves wronged, when invaded, in this re- 
ſpect, either by Force or Fraud. He that 
es in this manner, condemneth himſelf, if 


pradtiſes that thing which he condemneth. 


| 23 to this Principle, it matters little 
whether the Fact be committed in public 
View; or concealed, in the ſureſt Manner, | 
from the Inſpection of the World. A Man's 
own Conſcience is more to him than Ten 
thouſand Witneſſes : The Senſe, that he 
would not be treated thus himſelf, whenevet 
Vor. II. t attended 
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attended to, muſt fill him with Anxiety; and 


however he may, on other accounts, eſcape, 


yet de. can never flee from his own guilty 


Mind. 


* ok more : e in civil Chaos , or 


in private Intercourſe, there is no one but 


muſt reſent falſe Witneſs and Miſrepreſenta- 
tion. It is grievous when a Man ſuffers un- 
der the Accuſations of a ſlanderous Tongue. 


Let every Man therefore, who loves and va- 


lues his own Reputation, be tender of an- 
other's : Let him keep a ſtrict Guard on his 
Words; - and ſay nothing t to the Diſadvantage 
of another Man's Character, but as in the 
Preſence of God, 308. under the Solemmity 
of an Oath. : 

With . reſp "Is to our © Dos: towards: our 


5 N Jeighbour, 1 Prong often perplex themſelves 
with needleſs Doubts and Difficulties. I am 


perſuaded, that, in common Caſes at leaſt, 


the general Rule before us would be of infi- 
nite Service; and, duly attended to, would 
eaſily direct us without any other Guide. 
Let a Man faithfully aſk} himſelf this Que- 


ſſion; What kind 5 Behaviour he would 


think others obliged to uſe towards him in 
ſuch or ſuch Circumſtances ?—And the im- 


partial Anſwer will ſhew him how he ought. 
to 92 himſelf, 6 Q There 
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There are Two Caſes which regard com- 
mon Life, and are of the higheſt Importance 
to us, which will receive a Determination 
from the e before us; I mean, the 
Caſe, : 
I. Of common Dealing in the Tranſactions 
between Man and Man. And, 

2. Of Reſtitution, where the proper Rules 
of Dealing have not been punctually obſerved 
by us. 

It is Matter of juſt Chitin that Equity 
and Fairneſs 545 been too little obſerved in 
the World. Men in higher Station are apt 

ſometimes to be poliſhed out of their Sin- 
cerity; and the very Rules of Breeding are 
not always conſiſtent with the Laws of Ju- 

ſtice. What is complained of in higher Life, 
| deſcends, in ſome Inſtances, to Men of a 
lower Rank : Common Buſineſs is tranſacted 
with Artifice; and it is become the chief 
Miſtery in Trade, to know how to guard againſt 
the Deceits of others, and to practiſe them 
with moſt Succeſs themſelvess. 

The Affair of ordinary Dealing may be pf 
contlired either with reference to the Seller, 
or the Purchaſer; and the principal Rules 
which. are ſerviceable on this Occaſion, may 
be © 99 applied to both. 

DS If 
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If we regard the Precept in my Text, and 
make Conſcience of doing that to another, 
which we are unwilling ſhould be done to 
us, then we ſhall never endeavour to impoſe 


on the Ignorance or Unſkilfulneſs of thoſe 


with whom we deal: Every Man would be 
apt to reſent ſuch Conduct towards himſelf ; 
and therefore every Man is concerned to 
avoid the Fault which he condemns in others. 

The Nature of Bargaining and Commerce 
conſiſts in this: That it is an Exchange of 
ſomething 1 to be given in one kind, for ſome- 
what to be received in another kind: And 
the Ground and Foundation of Mens Pro- 


8 ceeding, 1 in this Caſe, is, a ſuppoſed Equality, 


in point of Value, between the Things ex- 
changed. To make the Bargain firm, a Con- 
ſent on both Sides is neceſſary; and Conſent 
„ always implies, as well a right Apprehenſion 
in the Underſtanding, as a full Concurrence 
of the Will. If Two Perſons therefore, in 
common Dealing, ſhall groſſly miſunderſtand 
one another, however they may appear to 
agree in Words, they really diſagree as to the 
Things themſelves; and, conſequently, tho 

the Bargain may hold good in a Court of 
Law, yet Conſcience will determine other- 
wiſe ; and find wen a an n important Defect, as 

2 makes 
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makes the whole Proceeding irregular and 
wrong. 

I will chuſe to ones myſelf by an In- 
ſtance: Children are ſuppoſed unfit to make 
any regular Bargain, becauſe incompetent 
Judges of the real Value of the Things ex- 
f and, if it be found neceſſary ſome- 
times, for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs, to tranſ- 
act Affairs by their Means, yet it is thought 
highly diſingenuous to take any Advantage 
of their Inexperience. Every-one condemns 
ſuch a Proceeding in others. The Caſe is 
the ſame with regard to Perſons of a riper 
Age, if they labour under ſuch Defects, as 
reduce them to the State and Condition of 
Children. So far as this, there is no Diffi- 
culty, and the moſt artful Managers will 
agree with me: But they apprehend a great 
Difference in the Caſe, when they | have to 
deal with Perſons whoſe Reaſon is ripe and 


vigorous. Here they claim a greater Liberty; 


and think it entirely right to take all Advan- 
tages they can againſt them: But it would 
become Men not to make too bold in a Point 
where Equity is ſo much concerned. If Skill 
and Knowlege in the general be neceſſary to. 
fit Men for tranſacting Affairs of Commerce, 
then. a particular Knowlege of the Matters 
B44 about 
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about which they treat, is equally neceſſary 
in particular Caſes: And if to take Advan- 
tage of Mens Ignorance be, in the former 
| Inſtance, blameable, it muſt equally be ſo in 
the latter. It ſignifies little what Mens ge- 
neral Knowlege be, if they are plainly miſ- 
taken in the ſingle Point about which they 


are then dealing: And no thinking Perſon 


can imagine he hath any more Liberty to 
| cheat the Man, than the Child. What! then, 

it will be faid, is the Dealer concerned to 
decline the Opportunity of a lucky and Ad- 
vantageous Bargain? Ves; in ſome Caſes 
he may; and that upon this Principle, that 
no Gain is worth the making, which cannot 
be made with Innocence: For our Saviour 


bath fully determined the Point in theſe 


Words; What ſhall a Man be profited, if he. 

gain the whole World, and loſe his own Soul? 
What have here propoſed, I lay down 
in the general: The particular Application of 
it muſt be referred to the Conſciences of 

Men: I pretend not to determine preciſely 
how much either the Buyer or Seller may be 
allowed to gain, conſiſtently with the Rules 
of Equity: This, no doubt, muſt admit a 
- Latitude ; and is not to be judged of, but by 


N thoſe who are concerned in Buſineſs. Thus 
| much, 


— 
. 
, 
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much; however, I may be allowed to ob- 
ſerve, that ſince the thing muſt, in the Courſe 
of Affairs, be referred chiefly to themſelves, 
they are the more concerned not to make a 
wrong Judgment about it; and, I conceive, 
they cannot direct themſelves by a better Rule 
than this; That they ſhould not make any 
greater Advantages of other Men, than they 
would be willing to allow themſelves, tho' 
they were fully appriſed of the real State and 
Condition of the Thing. This only is a 
doing as they would be willing to be done 
unto. 
But if Men are concerned, in bone 
of the Rule eſtabliſhed by our Saviour, not 
to impoſe on the Ignorance or Unſkilfulneſs 
of thoſe they deal with, they muſt be under 
Obligations ſtill greater, not to uſe any Me- 
thods which ſhall lead Men into an Error, 
whether it be done by expreſs Words, or 
merely by their Actions. This is what com- 
monly paſſes under the Name of Cheating; 
though the Words, as! obſerved before, may 
be carried ſomewhat farther, and take in ſome 
other things too, which are uſually accounted 
Dexterity and good Management. 
T think, under this Head may be reduced 
all undue Value which is ſometimes ſet on 
Dd + the 


the Things Men ſell ; RT native: ad Le 
rating the Things they are about to buy. In 
Practices of this kind, ſomething, ſurely, is 
intended: And what, I would defire to know, 
can be the Deſign of it, but to lead either the 
| Purchaſer or the Seller into a Miſtake ? To 
inſinuate a Value different from what really 
belongs to things; and by this means to 
drive an unequal and injurious Bargain. Can 
this be thought an acting uprightly, or a 
doin g by others as they would — be 
done unto themſelves? 
Mens Conduct, in this regard, is Mill more 
1 e when they purpoſely conceal De- 
feds ; when they either hide what is faulty, 
and might eee abate the Price they ſet 
on things ;---or do not place Matters in a juſt 
and proper Light to the Perſon they are about 
| to deal with. This is fo low and mean a 
Practice, that Men of Reputation are gene- 
rally above it: It is the Sign of a little and 
baſe Mind; and if a Man ſhould find a pre- 
ſent Advantage i in it, he will loſe full as-much 
in his Credit, as ho” can poſlibly gain by his 
Cunning. 
Of the ſame kind is 8 Method ſome- 
times uſed ; via. the pretending and making 
a Shew of ſome particular and extraordinary 
| Excel- 
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Excellency i in things ; — ſomething which 
| hall catch the Fancy of the Purchaſer ; and 
whilſt it raiſes his Deſire, ſhall impoſe on his 
Underſtanding. But is this really a fair or 
equitable Method of Proceeding ? Should we 
judge it right to be treated thus eurſelves; to 
have Practices tried on our Simplicity ;—and 


the Imagination bribed, in order to. betray 
the Judgment? We ſhall be eaſily led to de- 


termine rightly on the Caſe, by keeping our 


Saviour's Maxim in View ; — Whatſoever ye 
would that Men 1 4 unto Jou, do ye fo 
unto them. 

In the Affair of common Donling, * is 
another important Rule ſtill behind; vix. 
That we ſhould not take any undue Advan- 

tages of the Qccaſions and Neceſſities of thoſe 

we deal with. This is by no means a treat- 
ing with Men on an equal Foot, - but a mak- 
ing them pay even for their Poverty. There 
are Inſtances indeed to be aſſigned, in which 
ſome Advantages may equitably be made. 
The Purchaſer may have none Occaſion to 
buy, as the Seller may be under no Neceſſity 
to part with what he has. What therefore 
can reaſonably prevail, either with the 'one 
or the other, in ſuch a Caſe, to deal at all? 
vl ng ſurely, but ſome ſpecial Advantage, 

* 


5 
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which may make it worth while to do 6. 
Yet, even in theſe Caſes, there is ſomething 

due, as well to our Neighbour, as ourſelves : 
And common Compaſſion for the Diſtreſſes of 
our Brethren, ſhould prevent our bearing too - 
hard upon them. It is unjuſt to deceive or 
- Impoſe upon another to his Prejudice; but to 
take Advantage of his very N eceſſities to op- 

preſs him the more, is barbarous. Every 
Man feels this to the Purpoſe in his own par- 
ticular Caſe; and every-one ought to be as 
.ſenfible of it in another Man's. Here like- 
wiſe our Saviour's Rule will be highly ſer- 
viceable ;—and common Senſe way teach us 


to apply it right. 


I hhave offered Sulte Reflections on the _ 


Caſe of common Dealin g: in the Tranſactions 
between Man and Man. It will not be im- 
proper to add ſomething farther concerning 
the Caſe of Reſtitution, where the proper 
Rules of Dealing have not been punctually 

obſerved by us. | 

By Reſtitution in general, muſt be meant, 
the making Amends, either in Kind or Value, 
for any Prejudices we may have done another 
againſt the Rules of Juſtice and Equity ; and 
the Obligation to it, in the ſeveral Inſtances 


now particularly 1 in View, is founded on this 


Ma im; 3 
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Maxim ; That What a Man had no Right to 
gain, he can really have no Right to keep. 
If a Man therefore ſhall defraud another i in 
any of the Ways before inſiſted on, the un- 
righteous Gain ought to be ſtrictly accounted 
for: He holds juſt fo much in his Hand, 
which in Conſcience belongs to another; and 
to detain it, is to ſupport one Iniquity by a 
reater. 

I know, Men, in ſuch Caſes, are apt to 
make themſelves eaſy with the Thoug ht, that 
they are out of the Reach of Law; By that 
no Demands in that Way can be made on 

them. This may be true : But then it ſhould 
be remembered, that human Laws can reach 
but a little Way towards making Men truly 
honeſt: They are rather Guards againſt the 
more groſs and notorious Inſtances of Wick 
edneſs, than Rules for the perfect Practice of 
Virtue; and he who is carried no farther than 
theſe may force him, may be as wicked al- 
moſt as he pleaſes: Diſcretion may teach 
him to avoid thoſe Enormities which are pu- 
niſhable by the Magiftrate ; - but Conſcience, 
and a Senſe of what is equitable and juſt, will 
make him look much higher. 

But if this ſhould ſtill be infiſted on; That ; 
Men are not bound to Reſtitution for Iniqui- 

: Mew | ties. 
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ties in common Dealing, becauſe the em 
of their Country may not in ſuch Caſe reach 
them; — if this, I fay, ſhould ſtill be in- 
ſiſted on, it might as well be pleaded, That 
theſe very Iniquities themſelves are allowable; 
F becauſe, in moſt of the Inſtances before 
produced, no ſufficient Proviſions are made 
by Law: The Offenders take Advantage of 
thoſe Defects which neceſſarily attend human 
Las; and venture to deceive, cheat, and 
oppreſs, becauſe no Remedies may be ob- 
teined from thence. But will any ſerious 
Man conclude, that Practices of this kind 
are therefore innocent? I hope what hath 
been already advanced on thoſe Particulars, 
Will be ſufficient to prove the contrary ; and 
no one who conſiders in what Manner he 
expects to be treated himſelf, can any anger 
raiſe a Queſtion about it. 
| Still there is another Refuge to which Men, 
ſometimes betake themſelves, whilſt they are 
conſcious of having made unjuſt Advantages 
in their ſeveral Dealings, and yet unwilling 
to repair the Injuries they have done: They 
perſuade. themſelves, that all may be ſet at 
rights by ſome little Acts of Charity that 


this will atone for the Iniquity of their Con, 
duct, and reconcile them fully to their God. 


And, 
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And, in truth, if it ſhall happen, that 
Men know not who the Perſons are they 
have in a long Courſe of Life defrauded, the 
Method propoſed may be fit and proper: The 
Gains they have made this Way are unlaw- 
ful to be retained; and therefore, if they 
are really at a Loſs to whom in particular 
Reparation is juſtly due, it may be highly 
expedient to make that Satisfaction to the 
Public, which they cannot tell how to give 
in any other Way. Thus the Publican in 
the Goſpel, conſcious of his Tranſgreffions, 
declares, that One Half of his Goods he would 
give to the Poor. But then we ſhould ob- 
ſerve withal, that this was not intended to 
_ prejudice the equitable Claims, which others 
might have upon him: For he adds imme 
diately, —And 7f I have wronged any-one by 
falſe Accuſation, I reſtore him Fourfold. The 
| Proceeding was doubtleſs right: For what 
Authority can any-one have to diſpoſe, in 
pretended Charities, what, in truth, belonged - 
to another Man; and, therefore, what was 
not properly his own to give ? 

As I have obſerved before, what 2 Man 
had no Right to gain, he can have no Right 
to keep; ; and what he hath no Right to keep, 
he can have no Bagh to diſpoſe of, but to 
IN - thoſe 
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thoſe to whom it is juſtly owing. Now, if 
this be true, then all the unequitable Gains 
Men have made, ought to be conſidered 
by them as juſt ſo much plundered from 
others; as that to which they themſelves 
| have no manner of Right in * Conſcience ; ; 
and, 'therefore, what ought to be rendered. 
back, as far as they have Power and Oppor- 
{ tunities of doing it. | 
Let us put Güftetoeg i in the Caſe of thoſe 
ho are injured and oppreſſed: Should we 
not think we were juſtly entitled to Satisfac- 
tion and Amends? Should we be perſuaded, 
that another had any Right to hold from us 
what he had only Art and Dexterity enough 
to gain? No, certainly : And therefore, if, 
in ſuch Caſes, we ſhould be apt to expect 
Satisfaction, and think we were injured by 
having it with-held from us, ——it is clear 
enough how we ourſelves ein to act: The 
Rule is plain; We our Practice muſt be ſuited 
to it. 
-B Hitherto 1 Ws eber to ſhew the 
Excellency of our Saviour s Rule, not only 
as it is clear and plain, but likewiſe as it is 
full and comprehenſive ; and this I have 5 | 
Ported by a direct Application of it to ſeveral 
3 Inſtances. To this I will add far- 
1 ther, 
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ther, that by making the Caſe of our Neigh- 
bour our own, we take the beſt Method to 
incite and quicken ourſelves in the Diſcharge 
of our Duty. Every-one loves himſelf; and 
conſequently muſt be moved with a very ar- 
dent Affection towards every thing which 
appears to him to be good ; and muſt abhor, 
in like manner, what ſhall appear to be Evil. 
It is this Principle, unduly managed, which 
tempts Men to injure others: For whilſt we 
conſider their Happineſs as inconſiſtent with 
our own, it is no Wonder if we are led aſtray, 
and do thoſe Actions, which our impartial. 
Reaſon muſt condemn. The beſt Method 
therefore is to ſuppoſe ourſelves in the Cir- 
cumſtances of our Neighbour : This will at 
once rectify our Judgments, and dire& our 
Paſſions. It is eaſy to diſcover what we our- 
ſelves, in ſuch a Caſe, might deſire; and by 
making this Caſe our own, we raiſe the ſame 
Paſſions which we ſhould be apt to feel, were 
ſuch a Change of Circumſtances real. Every- 
one knows how ealy it is to raiſe in ourſelves 
an Extravagance of Anger by imaginary In- 
juries, and a bare Suppoſition of ill Turns. 
done us: We may as well raiſe, in the ſame; 
Way, any other Paſſion; and the Love we 
"2 ſt oy, 1 — 9 | bear. ; 
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bear to ourſelves, will, in ſome Senſe, com- 
pel us to equal Treatment, when we conſider 
our Neighbour's Circumſtances as our own. 
This imaginary Change is the more eaſily 
made,—or (in other Words) we ſhall be the 
more eaſily led to ſuppoſe ourſelves in our 
Neighbour's Caſe, if we confider, that the 
Affairs of Mankind are variable; that we 
have no Security of maintaining our preſent 
State ; but (for any thing we can prove) a 
few Days may reduce us to a Neceflity of 
| begging thoſe Favours, which 1 it is NOW in our 
Power to grant. 

But without looking forward to Poflibill 
ties, and putting Caſes which may be as well 
put on the other Side, — we ſhall ſee how 

this Rule enforces itſelf, by reflecting on our 
preſent Circumſtances. All Men are depend- 
ent on one another; nor can any Man en- 
joy himſelf, or indeed ſo much as ſubſiſt, 
without receiving equal Treatment from 


| Men, as well below, as above him; — and 


depending on them for ſeveral things, which 
are Matters rather of Favour, than ſtrict 
Right. Now, if this be the Caſe (as I ap- 
peal to the Conſcience of every Man for the 
Truth of it); — if we are ſo often incited 


by our own Wants, and reminded of equal 
Wants 
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Wants in others : — If we know what Diſ⸗ 

| treſs is, and how powerfully Deſires preſs 
us; — methinks, it muſt be impoſſible to 
make our Neighbour” s Caſe our own, with- 
out acting in ſuch a Manner as we ſhould 
with he would do to us: We muſt unavoid- 
ably feel his Diſtreſſes or Deſires; and by 
relieving him, do the greateſt Favour to 

ourſelves. 

This leads me to the Laſt thing I propoſed | 
to ſpeak to on this Subject; vig. To ſuggeſt 
ſome farther Conſiderations, which may en- 
force the Obſervance of this Precept. 

It will be proper to obſerve here, that the 
general Practice of the Rule before us muſt 

unavoidably conduce to the Benefit and Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind. The greateſt Part of the 

Evils which befal us ariſe from interfering 
Intereſts or Humours, and the perverſe Be- 
haviour of one Man towards another. In 
this Caſe, Men are diſappointed of what they 
deſired, or expected; and the Diſappoint- 
ment bears hard upon them. Nor is this all: 

They are not content to bear their preſent 
Share of Ill; they go on to aggravate and 
increaſe their Misfortunes by ſuch Quarrels 
as are pernicious, as well to themſelves, as 
a leh But if this Rule of Doing as we would 

ak MK. | * 
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be done unto were punctually obſerved, no 
Injuries would be offered at all; no Requeſts 
made but what were reaſonable ; none denied 
which were fit to be granted : Becauſe no 
one can bear an Injury without Uneaſineſs; 
no one would willingly admit unreaſonable 


" Demands ;. or care to be denied what is fit 


and proper to be granted. The Conſequence 
of this mult be, the ſtricteſt Love and Unity ; 


and the making all the Powers and Abilities 


of the whole Society ſubſervient to each ſin- 
gle Perſon. Nay, if it be firther examined, 
it will perhaps be found, that the conſcienti- 
ous Diſcharge of this Duty will indirectly 
influence us in every other Particular. | 
Thus, as to thoſe Points which are com- 
' monly ſuppoſed to relate only to a Man's 
ownſelf ;---ſuch as are Temperance, Sobriety, 
and the like: Whoſoever deſires that another 


ſhould do him all reaſonable Services, muſt 
defire withal, that he ſhould preſerve himſelf = 


in a Capacity of doing them : But Want of 


Temperance will render Men in a great mea- 


fore incapable of anſwering theſe Expecta- 
tions. If therefore, upon this account, it is 
the reaſonable With of all Men, that every 


other Perſon ſhould be temperate and ſober; 


— and if we ourſelves are apt to condemn 
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the oppoſite Vices in our Neighbour, — it is 
plain, by barely attending to this Rule; how 
we ought to act ourſelves. Every thinking Pa- 
rent naturally deſires that his Children ſhould 
_ diſcharge their Duty; and every Child as na- 
turally defires the ſame in his Parent: Let 
each therefore ſuppoſe himſelf in the other's 
Circumſtance, and our Saviour's Precept will 
become a general Rule of Life. All the Hap- 
pineſs therefore which can ariſe from the 
uniform Practice of Virtue, will be found to 
ariſe from the Obſervation of the preſent 
Rule ; fince it appears, by the foregoing Ar- 
gument, that it hath a ſtrong Influence on 
the Practice of every Virtue whatſoever. 
It ſhould be farther conſidered, that the 
Obſervation of this Precept will yield inex- 
preſſible Satisfaction to a Man's own Mind; 
and ſuch as will far exceed all the Gratifica- 
tions which this World is capable of afford- 
ing us. To act according to Reaſon, and 
the Nature of Things, muſt be pleaſant to a 
| thinking Man; and the oftener he reflects 
upon it, the higher muſt his Satisfaction riſe ; 
there being this remarkable Difference be- 
tween the Pleaſures of Senſe and of Reaſon, 
that as the one decreaſe, fo the other improve, 
upon Enjoyment. But beſides, that the 

OLD " Bea acting 
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acting in conformity to Reaſon, in this In- 

ſtance, muſt be highly agreeable, merely 
conſidered as it is in itſelf fitting and proper: 

— Befides this, I ſay, we may add, that 
Nature hath implanted in us a ſtrong Princi- 
ple of Tenderneſs towards others; inſomuch, 
that a Man cannot ordinarily be eaſy under 
the Diſtreſſes which happen to other Men: 


We do, as it were, feel the Wants of our 


Neighbour, and labour under the very Miſ- 
fortunes which he ſuffers. Accordingly (un- 
leſs Men have debauched their Natures very 
far), they muſt be pleaſed with the good 
Fortune which happens to their Neighbours, 
and paitake, in ſome meaſure, of their Hap- 
pineſs and Enjoyments. Now, if this be 
true, how much greater Satisfaction muſt 
. ariſe from the Senſe of having ourſelves con- 
tributed to their Good, and been the Authors 
of that Happineſs which they enjoy? We 
| ſhall be cafily perſuaded, that what hath been 
here faid is not a mere empty Speculation, if 
we do but venture the Experiment: And I 
doubt not in the leaſt, but, if we take this 
Courſe, we ſhall be ſo ſenſibly affected by it, 
that we ſhall judge the very Practice of this 
Duty, by the Pleaſure which it TM is a 
—— for itſelf, 
| - ſhall 
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-1 ſhall ſhut up all with obſerving, in the 


| Laſt place, that the Favour of God, and the 
Aſſurance of. a bleſſed Immortality, as the 


Conſequence of his Favour, are Motives of 
infinite Weight and Importance: And this, 
we are taught in Holy Scripture, muſt be the 
Reward of all thoſe who endeavour to main- 
tain the Laws of Righteouſneſs and Equity. 
The Rule which I have been treating of, is 
not only a Law of Reaſon, but a Precept of 
the Goſpel ; and therefore muſt entitle us to 


all thoſe glorious Promiſes which are made 
us in the Goſpel. Thus then, by diſcharg- 


ing this Duty, we not only promote the gene- 


% 


ral Happineſs of Mankind, and the Peace and 


Satisfaction of our own Minds,--but, beyond 
all this, we ſecure an Inheritance which never 
faileth ; The Love of God, which paſſeth all 
Underſtanding, —and Joys at once unutterable 
and eternal. May we learn to be wiſe in this 
Manner,—and to unite our Intereſts 1 in both 


Worlds. 


Now to God the Father, God. the Seis . 
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SERMON XV. 
The Moral Infirmity of W Na- 


ture confidered. 


Mar. xxv. A 
While the Bridegroom tarried, they all ſum- 
bered and ſept. | | 


J HE Condition of Thin gs under the 
Goſpel, is ſet forth to us by a Va- 


riety of Repreſentations; each of 
which inculcates on us, in a very lively Man- 
ner, the Duties we are to diſcharge, and the 


Encouragements of Obedience. But, beyond 


this, in the Parable before us, we are like- 
wiſe inſtructed how Men will behave in fact; 

—— whether by purſuing the great Purpoſes 
intended by our Religion, or elle by neglect- 
ing them. Thus, we ſee, The Kingdom of 
K 24 Heaven 
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Heaven is lixened unto Ten Vi gins; and Five 
of them were wiſe, and Five were faohi/h | ver. 
1, 2.] Their different Conduct clearly juſti- 
ſies the ſeveral Characters afligned them; for 
though they ſet out, all of them alike, on 
the very ſame Deſign, — yet the one Sort 
only regarded the Means conducive to it, 
whilſt the other contented themſelves with 
having choſen the End, without beſtowing 
ſo much as one Thought on the * Mea⸗ ; 
tures for attaining it. 
But what I am to note at preſent as a Point 
proper to be conſidered by us, relates to the 
Conduct of the Wiſe themſelves ; who, tho 
they anſwered, in a good meaſure, the Pur- 
poſes of Providence, as well in the Choice 
of Means as Ends,---are yet accuſed of cer- 
_ tain Degrees of Negligence ;---of not acting 
A4 conſtant and uniform Part, and proſecuting 
theſe Means with uninterrupted: Vigour, 
Thus it is charged, as well on the Wiſe as 
on the Fooliſh, that c che Bridegroom tar- 
| ried, they all ſhumbered and Aept. * 
However, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
whilſt this Conduct is diſtinctly noted, our 
Pleſſed Lord hath ſhewn exceeding Tender- 
naeſs towards us: He hath juſt remarked the 
5 708 itlelt, without yy any ſevere Re- 


flecions 
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flections upon it; and by the Concluſion of 
the Parable, he —.—— clearly, that the 
Matter was ther owing to Infirmity, than 


Diſregard. This was the Interpretation he 
was pleaſed to make of his Diſciples Behavi- 


our on another like Occaſion; j=--T, he Spare 


indeed 15 willing, but the Fleſh is weak. _ 
And, in truth, on any other Foot than 
a this, the Virgins, here deſcribed, could not 
ſupport the general Character given them. 
Had their Negligence been groſs and inex- 
_ cuſable,---or owing to any ſettled Principles 
of Vice, Their F likewiſe muſt have gone 
out, and the Bridegroom have found them 
unprepared. But, as the contrary. appears, 
the Concluſion which offers itſelf, is plunly 
| this; That the very beſt and wiſeſt Men are 
ſubje& to Infirmities ; which, though they. 
detract from the Perfection of their Services, 
you will not deſtroy the Reward of them. 


This Doctrine, concerning The oral LG 


la6rmity of human Nature,” I ſhall illuſtrate 
and confirm: — And then repreſent thoſe 
Points of Inſtruction, which the Conſidera- 
tion of this Doctrine ſuggeſts to us. | 
This Point in the general is Matter of Ex- 
perience ; what the greateſt Men haye ever 


ee and we ourſelves are conſcious 
| of, 
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of, whenever we conſider coolly. No human 
Character is entirely perfect. The greateſt 
moral Accompliſhments have ſome unhappy 
Qualities mixed with them, which draw Men 
out of the ſtreight Road of Duty; and tho, 
by extravrdinary Care, they ſhould eſcape the 


Fgroſſer Acts of Vice, yet there are Faults 


enough to be found in their Conduct of a 
leſſer Size. Nay, ſuppoſing more than can 
reaſonably be imagined in this frail State of 
Things; — fuppoſing a Man ſo abundantly 
good, as to keep free from the direct Breaches 
of God's Laws, yet our beſt Actions are, in 
certain Degrees, imperfe& : They fall ſhort 
of their proper Rule; and cannot bear the 
ſtrict Survey of infinite Purity. 
Thus much is certain in the general; yet, 
to make a ſtronger Impreſſion on our Minds, 
I ſhall conſider the Point more diſtinctly ; 
fall ſhew in what Particulars this moral 
Infirmity betrays itſelf, and from what 
oy pop it may be thought to ariſe. | 
Here then it will be proper to obſerre, in 
the Firſt place, that, notwithſtanding what 
may be advanced to the Advantage of human 
Reaſon, there is ſome Ignorance to be found 
in all Men, — and much in the far greater 
Number. This, in ſome Caſes, is affected; 
| | | AN 


N 
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in others, unavoidable : But whichſoever it 
be, the Effect on their Behaviour will be 
much the ſame. The proper Rules of Life 
are not always underſtood. The very Wiſeſt 
ſometimes err ;---miſtake either as to the ge- 
neral Precept, or the particular Application 
of it. This was more remarkably viſible 
whilſt human Reaſon was their only Guide: 
Their beſt formed Schemes of Morality were 
defective in ſome Points, and erreneous in 
others; and therefore, hilt the very Light 
duni thew was Darkneſs, how great was that 
Darkneſs! Now, indeed, we are relieved, 
in great meaſure, by a kind and merciful 
Providence. The Divine Will is laid open 
to us by expreſs Revelation; and we are, in 
an high Senſe of the Expreſiion; taught of 
God. But what if there ſtill remains ſome 
Incapacity, or Indiſpoſition at leaſt, in the 
Learner? What if Want of Apprehenſion, 
or the Occaſions of Life, or Lazineſs and In- 
dolence, ſhall ſet ſome below others in ſpiri- 
tual Improvements? The Conſequence muſt 
be plainly this; their Conduct will be as 
Irregular as their Underſtandings were defec- 
tive. 
This, however, is the leaſt Source of mo- 
ral Infirmity. The more general Rules of 
Religion 
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Religion and Morality can fearce be miſtaken; ; 

at leaſt without ſome very faulty Negli- 
gence. Yet, it is One thing to know the 
Rule itſelf, and another to apprehend the 
ſeveral ines ſufficient to enforce it. The 


_ Underſtanding, by itſelf, can ſerve only to 
ſhew the Way, and direct Men what to do; 


but as the immediate Principle of Action is 


pdf another kind, ſo it requires ſomething far- 


ther to influence it. This Principle is entirely 
governed by the Reaſons of Action; which 
being of various Kinds, will require no ſmall 
Compaſs of Mind to apprehend them. Some 
of theſe are drawn from the Harmony of 


Things, and the Beauty of Actions; ſome 


from a Senſe of Gratitude ; ſome from the 
Expectations of Divine Favour ; ſome from 
the Advantages of this preſent Life ; and 


_ forge from the Conſideration of future Re- 


- ward or Puniſhment, All theſe aſſiſt each 

other, and ſupply the Defects which each 
might have in a ſeparate Confideration. But 
what Man hath a comprehenſive View of all 
theſe Motives? Many have but a low Taſte 
of moral Beauty ;---a flight Senſe of Grati- 
tude ; are thoughtleſs about the Pleaſure or 

Diſoleaface. of God; --- are rather governed 

by a preſent View of Things, than the remote 

| 3 ; Conſequences 
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Conſequences they may produce; and, as 
to future Rewards or Puniſhments (what 
Weight ſoever they ought to have), 0 | 
at a great Diſtance, and too apt to be de. 
garded: And where ſome of theſe are un- 
derſtood and attended to (as no doubt they 
often are), the Senſe of them however is 
imperfect; at leaſt they are weak, whilſt un- 

aſſiſted by thoſe others, which might enforce 
them, and give them a ſtronger Influence on 
the Mind. 8 
| Over and above what hath been advanced 
hitherto, it is farther to be remarked, that 
Means are neceſſary to forward Virtue, as 
well as Motives to enforce it: For, as Diffi- 
culties will occur, theſe muſt, ſome Way or 
other, be removed or counteracted. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that befides the Knowlege 
of what is proper, and of the ſeveral Rea- 
ſons of Action. Temptations muſt care- 
fully be avoided in ſome Caſes, one Paſ- 
ſion muſt be encouraged to balance another; 
——the whole Syſtem of the Mind muſt be 
examined; the ſecret Dependencies of one 
thing on another noted; and the ſeveral in- 
ward Movements adjuſted. All this is ne- 
ceſſary in order to carrry on an uniform 
Courſe of Virtue. But what Man is ſufficient 


for 
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for all theſe Things? Who is there fo tho- 

roughly acquainted with himſelf, as to know 
perfectly all the ſecret and remote Principles 
of his Actions? And yet, where Men fail in 
this, their Conduct will be more or leſs un- 
certain ; and though regular in the main, 
yet ſubject to many little Starts and Devi- 


ations. 


Thus far I have 3 to 88 
for the moral Infirmity of human Nature, 
from the Conſideration of Ignorance. I ſhall 
take a Step farther, and note, that however 
perfect our Knowlege might be ſuppoſed, 
there is yet another Misfortune attending us, 
which muſt frequently diſappoint the Effects 
of this Knowlege ; I mean, a Want of At- 
tention to thoſe Matters which we know. 
It is certain, that no Rules can direct our 
Conduct, unleſs they are immediately preſent 
to the Mind; nor can we be influenced by 


any Motives which are not attentively con- 


' fidered by us. The habitual Senſe of theſe | 
things (which may be called the Knowlege of 
them), will therefore be of little Avail, unleſs 
we are conſtantly looking about us, and 
ready to bring this Knowlege forth upon 
every emergent Occaſion. But do the Gene- 


Gs of Chriftians keep theſe Matters per- 
petually . 
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petually in View? Are they always prepared 
when the Opportunities of Action preſent 
themſelves ? On the contrary, every Man is, 
more or leſs, inadvertent ;---apt to ſtart aſide 
from the very Rules he approves, and to act 
without regard to the general and ſettled 
Principles of his Actions. This is the known 
State of Things ; and will of itſelf account 
for the Behaviour of the Virgins referred to 
in the Goſpel ; who, notwithſtanding they 
ſet out on the nobleſt Deſign, yet, wh://# the 
| Bridegroum tarried, they all Jumbered and 
Sept. 

Add to this another Scourge of moral Infir- 
mity ; to wit, A Want of Courage and Re- 
ſolution; — a Virtue highly neceſſary, no 
doubt, fince Temptations are ſo apt to croſs 


us, and ſo many Hardſhips muſt be encoun- 


tered by us. Of this Defect, Inſtances ſuf- 
ficient may be met with; and the Scriptures 
themſelves ſupply us with them in Characters, 
on other Accounts, extraordinary. What 
but this induced Sz. Peter to deny his Lord, 
and the other Apoſtles to forſake him ?. 
They were overcome by a preſent Senſe of - 
Danger, which would not ſuffer them to col- 
lect their Thoughts; and to act bravely. But 


the main thing I am to obſerve here, is of 
another 


185 ice Kind ; as relating not ſo much to the 


Dangers we may be expoſed to, as the Op- 


' "Poſition we may meet with. This likewiſe 


requires ſome Strength and Vigour of Mind, 
more than the Generality, upon all Oc- 


caſions, are Maſters of. Some Men can fearce 


prevail with themſelves to reſolve at all; or, 
if they do, how weak and feeble are their 
- Reſolutions ! Others can maſter leſſer Diffi- 
culties, and go through with Credit; but 
when aſſaulted by ſtronger Temptations, they 
'are loſt : Their ming then fails them, 
when it moſt concerns them to be reſolute. 
And, after all, whatever Strength of Mind 
they may have, yet as the Affaults upon 
tlieir Virtue are perpetual, —as they are no 
Moment diſengaged from Duty, or the Dit- 
ficulties which attend it, it is odds but they 
Hil in ſeveral Inftances. This is one great 
Reaſon why nd human Character can be en- 


* tirely perfect: It will always require certain 


Grains of Allowance; and muſt be judged 
of, rather by its great and principal Strokes, 
than by the leſſer Beauties which 88523 ſerve 
to finiſh it. 8 
The Importance of Reſolution in the reli 
gious and moral Life, and, conſequently, 


the Infirmity which muſt ariſe from any 
Defect ” 
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fect here, will farther appear from conſider- 
ing our inward Biaſs and Tendency to Sin. 
The thing itſelf being Matter of Experience, 
J ſhall wave the Proof of Fact; and chuſe 
rather to obſerve ſomewhat on its Principles 
and Cauſes, 0 — 
In the Firſt place, our Nature is corrupted; 
gone off from original Righteouſneſs,--and that 
Aptneſs to behave properly which it enjoyed 
in its firſt Conſtitution. The Cauſe of this 
| (however difficult to be accounted for in the 
May of Reaſon) is diſtinctly mentioned in 
Holy Scripture ; where we are informed, 
that the Firſt Man, created in Innocence, fell 
from that State,---and having corrupted his 
Nature, conveyed it down in the fame Pol- 
fütion to his Poſterity. Hence the Seeds of 
Vice planted in our very.Conſtitution, muſt 
require great Care to watch over them; 


much Activity to keep them under, or to root 


them out; and ſtrong Reſolution to maintain 
a never-failing Combat between the oppoſite 
Principles of the ſpiritual and the natural 
Life : And, after all that is, or can be, done 
this Way, the Corruption itſelf will ſtill re- 
main in ſome ſort ;—afford conſtant Matter 
to exerciſe our Courage; — and, in many 
nn l.. 8 
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Inſtances, prove too ſtubborn to be maſtered 
by our beſt-formed Reſolutions, 

Beyond this, it ſhould be remarked, in 
the next place, that each Man hath ſome 
particular Inclinations proper to himſelf ;— - 
ſome which riſe- to an higher Degree than 

| ordinary,---and prove the governin 8. Princi- 
ples of his Actions. Theſe are owing, ei- 
ther to Temper and Complexion,---or the 

particular Method of Education, — or the 

Climate where he lives, - or the kind of Life 
he purſues, or the Company he keeps, — 
or to ſome other like Cauſes, too many to be 
diſtinctly mentioned. Sins which ariſe from 
Principles of this kind, the Pſalmiſt terms, 
Our own Iniquities ; and the Apoſtle, in an- 
other place, calls them, the Sins that do fo 
eafily beſet us. Hence ariſe farther. Trials of 
our Reſolution ;---Difficulties not to be ma- 
ſtered by ordinary Care - but which. require 
a Diligence and Zeal proportioned. to the 
Greatneſs of the Occaſion, And, if it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed, that the general Biaſs to Sin 
might be ſo far controuled, as to prevent our 
falling into direct Acts of Vice, yet. here 

are Enemies more formidable; Corruption 
a ngrafted on a Conſtitution of. itſelf corrupt: 
; \ 0d, 
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and therefore it cannot be wondered, if Irre- 
gularities are oceaſioned, where the Circum- 

ſtances of Mankind are ſo unfavourable. 
I ſhall add one Conſideration more on this 
Head; and that is drawn from the unhappy 
Growth of our fenfual Appetites during the 
long Infancy of our Reaſon. The Condition 
of human Nature is fach, that Knowlege 
can be acquired only by flow Degrees: It is 
founded originally in Experience; and Expe- 
rience muſt be the Work of Time. But the 
Paſſions and Appetites, having: their Foun- 
dation in Nature, exert themſelves immedi 
ately in fall Force: They require nothing 
more than proper Objects to raiſe them; 
which, in this great Variety of Things, 
Will be ever ready. Theſe are capable in- 
deed of being rightly directed, and kept 


within proper Bounds: But, as this cannot 


be done without à right Apprehenſion of 

Things, the Weakneſs of Reaſon will ever 
contribute to the Strength of Paſſion. Hence 

it comes tb paſs, that, before we are qualified 
to direct ourſelves, bad Habits have got Pof- 
ſeſſion of us; and ſettle in us a ſort of Em- 
Pire, not to be overthrown” without extraor- 
dinary Vigour and Reſolution. If indeed it 
— (as ſometimes it does), that theſe 


1 Faſſions 
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Feaſſions are watched and controuled by thoſe 
who direct our Youth, the greateſt Diffi- 
culties of Virtue are gotten over, and a Pre- 
paration made for moral Improvement here- 
after. Vet it muſt be conſidered, that ſome 
things will eſcape the niceſt Obſervation ;— 
ſome little Errors in Temper will inſenſibly 
grow upon us, give us an unhappy Turn, 
QQ and, in Time, become the Principles of 
an uncertain and irregular Conduct: So that, 
When all things are laid together, it can be 
no Matter of Surprize, if even the beſt Men, 


as the wiſe Virgins repreſented in the Goſpel, 


while the Bridegroom tarrieth, do _— and 
Me ee pp. | 
The Confiddration of this nook. fill us. 
with Terror,. were we not in the Hands of a 
gracious and merciful Being ;---of one whoſe 
Compaſſion is as remarkable as his Purity,--- 
and who will make Allowances for the In- 
firmities we labour under: But then it ſhould 
be remembered, at the ſame time, that we 
muſt not carry this Matter too far, nor plead. 
our Weakneſs in excuſe for our Negligence. 
If we cannot always do as we would, we 
muſt yet do as much as we can; He muſe 
keep. our Lamps burning; and carry Oil in 
our Ve Ck and be N upon the very 
| firſt 
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firſt Alarm, fo g⁰ forth: and meet = Bride- 


5x groom. 


I ſhall now proceed to the N Points 
of Inſtruction, which the Conſideration of the 
foregoing Doctrine ſuggeſts to us. Theſe 
principally concern our Conduct, either in 
reference to other Men, or to ourſelves. 
The Firſt Point we ſhould learn, is this; 
Not to be over- ſevere in cenſuring the Con- 
duct of other Men. It becomes us to be 
cautious in this regard, becauſe, not know- 
ing the whole State of Things, we cannot 
always affirm for certain what is really good 
or bad; and becauſe, in many Caſes, a Thing, 
wrong in itſelf, may, on account of the Cir- 
cumſtances attending it, be entirely innocent 
in the Doer. But theſe Caſes do not belong 
to the preſent Conſideration. I am here to 
ſuppoſe the Thing ill, and the Actor culpa- 
ble: Vet ſtill it ſhould be remembered, that 
we know too little of the inward State and 
Condition of the Man to determine preciſely 
in what Degree he is to be cenſured or ex- 
cuſed. Different Men labour under different 
Degrees of moral Infirmity; and therefore, 
in that View of the Matter, the very fame 
Actions will be differently eftimated by the 
8 5925 Judge of Things. It is plain we 
yn | Fry — 
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may err in our Judgment of theſe Matters; 
and therefore we ſhould be reſerved and cau- 
tious :---Or if it could be ſuppoſed, that the 
Whole of Things were open to us; that 
we knew how far human Infirmity might 
90 and, by reflecting on our own Weak- 


neſſes, were thoroughly appriſed of other 


Mens: Even in this Caſe it would become 
us to be as tender of others, as we are of our- 
ſelves; —and to compaſſionate their Errors 
as readily as we excuſe our own. This is the 
leaſt which ought to be concluded from Bn 
Senſe of our own moral Infirmit . 
We ſhould learn, in the next place, wr no 
Actions of ours to lay Temptations in the 
. Way of other Men. We have conſidered, 
in ſome meaſure, the moral Infirmity of hu- 
man Nature. As this is Matter of the higheſt 
Concern, and what every ſerious Perſon muſt 

- lament, it becomes us ſurely not to make 
too dangerous Experiments upon it. To do ſa, 
is like the ſetting Fire to Matter combuſtible ; 
in which Caſe, though the Perſons more im- 
mediately concerned may be the firſt and 
principal Sufferers, yet equal Judges will lay 


: no ſmall Share of Blame on us: We ſhall be- 
come Partakers in other Mens Sins, when 


we command them by our Authority, en- 3 
FS „ ee 
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courage them by our Countenance, or lead 
to them by our Example. 

But ſuch high Inſtances as theſe are open 
and direct Breaches upon Virtue: They are 

of themſelves highly criminal ;--from which, 
if wearenotdiſcouragedontheirown account, 
we can ſcarce hope the Influence they may 
have on the Conduct of others, will be of any 
Weight with us. Bad Men are not to be led 
by Conſiderations of this kind; and there- 
fore I leave them, as Perſons I have no Con- 


cCern with here. But what I have principally 


in View, is this ; That we ought to be watch- 
ful over that Part of our Conduct which may 
not be directly criminal. What is innnocent 
in private, may be miſchievous in public; 
in thoſe Caſes at leaſt where weaker Brethren 
are the Spectators, —and apt to be led, by 
the indiſcrete Uſe of our Liberty, to fin againſt 
God. S:. Paul hath furniſhed us with In- 
ſtances of this kind; but, at the ſame time, 
he hath taught us how to behave by his own 
Example: For the Rule he ſet himſelf was 
this; Meat make my Brother to offend, 1 
will bar 10 Fleſh whilft the World e 15 
F make my Brother to offend. _ | 
To advance a Step farther : The Doctrine 


a confidered i is a ſtrong Motive to uſe our beſt 
1 Ff 4 Endea- 


8 
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Endeavours, whether to preſerve Men in their 


Innocence, or to reclaim them from their 


Sins. Our Condition, in the beſt View we 


can take it, is dangerous enough: The Aſ- 


ſaults made on our Virtue are vigorous; and 
our Powers of reſiſting them, are, God knows, 


feeble. All Aſſiſtances therefore are neceſ- 


fary ; and as Men may be mutually ſervice- 
able to one another in this great Affair, fo it 


concerns them to embrace every Opportunity 


of being ſo, See the Direction which our 


Apoſtle gives us in reference to this Point; 


 Exhort one another daily, aubilſi it is called To- 


day, leſt any of you be hardened through the De- 


ceitfulneſs of Sin. There are Two Conſidera- 


tions to the preſent Purpoſe of ſingular Mo- 
ment: The one, that our Endeavouring to 
ſecure the Virtue and Religion of our Bre- 


chren, is a doing the greateſt Honour to God; 
the other, that it promotes the higheſt 
| Intereſt and Happineſs of Men. It is the 
beſt Evidence we can poſſibly give of our 
own inward Religion and Benevolence ; and 
if we are not affected by this Conſideration, I 


muſt confeſs, I know none others more er 
to work on a ſerious and generous Mind. 


Beſides what hath been already noted, 


af , »» 


there. are other Matters of Inſtruction i in re- 


1 ference 


5, FR 
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ference to ourſelves, which the Doctrine be- 
fore inſiſted on ſuggeſts to us. As, | 
1. We ſhould learn from hence to be 
dad; and humble; not to depend too 
much on our own Abilities, —nor to value 
ourſelves too highly on our own Performances. 
We have ſeen already the infirm Condition 
of human Nature ;---how little we are capa- 
ble of doing by our own mere Strength; and, 
conſequently, how much we ought to diſ- 
truſt ourſelves. In ſome Matters we are ig- 
norant; — if our Duty lies open to us, yet 
| the Motives to diſcharge it are out of View; 
—— or, if theſe appear in full Force, yet 
poſſibly we may not be fo well acquainted 
Vith the ſeveral Means which facilitate Duty 
by preparing the Way to it ;---or, if all theſe 
Things are known, yet it may happen, that 
we are heedleſs and inattentive, —unapt to 
reflect, and to bring forth our habitual Know- 
lege upon emergent Occaſions: And, after 


all, how fortunate ſoever we may prove as to 


the foregoing Particulars, we frequently want 
that Vigour of Mind, and Firmneſs of Reſo- 
lution, which is neceſſary to carry us through 
with Honour, The Reſult is plainly this; 


We ſhould live in a conſtant Dependence 


on the All-good Being, and implore his 
Aſſiſtance in proportion to our Want of it. 
There 
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I There is One thing farther to be noted 

here; namely, When we perform any thing 
well, we ought nat to claim the Honour of 


Ut to ourſelves, — but aſcribe it (where it is 


moſt juſtly due) to that merciful Being who 
aſſiſted us in performing it. This follows di- 
realy from what was juſt before obſerved : 
For, if we labour under ſuch moral Imper- 
fection as makes the Divine Aſſiſtance neceſ-. 
ſary, then the Succeſs we meet with in our 
ſpiritual Affairs, muſt be owing not ſo much 
to ourſelves as God: And if to act without a 
Dependence on the Supreme Being is juſtly | 


i be eſteemel Raſhneſs,—to'value ourſelves 


too highly on the Excellency of our Perform- 
ans. abend. 
We may go on, and obſerve farther, that 
2 as the Imperfection of our preſent State is an 
Argument for our Humility, fo is it likewiſe 
a proper Conſideration to enforce on us a 
double Watchfulneſs and Diligence. Were 
our Condition ſuch as rendered us ſecure 
againſt all Aſſaults, ſomevrhat might be ſaid 
in Excuſe for our Negligence ;---or rather, 


on ſuch a Suppoſition, all the Care we might 13 5 


take were needleſs. But fince we are ſur- 
rounded by numberleſs Temptations, and yet 
x fo weakly fortified within,--we muſt make up 
2 yp — what is n in Strength, 


and 
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and keep the Enemy at as great a Diſtance as 
poſſible. The Chriſtian Courſe is reſembled 


to a Warfare, in which Art ſupplies the Room 
of Force. and the Conqueſt depends as 


much on the Activity as the Strength of the 
Warrior. It becomes us therefore to. take 
the Meaſures of our Conduct from hence; 
and to purſue the great Affairs of Eternity 
with the fame prudent Zeal, as others do a 

temporal Conqueſt, and a fading Crown of 


Glory, 
I would obſerve,- in the Laſt place, as 


2 great Expediency of Self-denial. Our: moral 


lmperfection, we have ſeen, is founded in 


” the C Greatneſs of Temptations, the Strength | 


of our Appetites,---and our Weakneſs in re- 
fiſting them. All Methods therefore muſt 
be exceedingly proper, which may ſerve 
either to keep Temptations at a Diſtance. 
or to abate the Force of our inward Deſires, 
--or to improve our awn moralPowers. Now 


the Expedient propoſed is of the higheſt Mo- 


ment in the preſent Caſe, as it ſerves all theſe 


Ends alike, and is not confined to any one 
Particular, excluſive of the reſt. Thus, as to | 
the former : Whilſt the Method propoſed 

implies not only our keeping within the 

Wund of Duty, bat's our n. at as great 
| a Diſtance 

3 | 
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a Diſtance 48 poſſible from Sin,----a Contra- 
dicting our very Deſires, and an Abftaining 

from Things even in themfelves innocent; 
if it does not entirely deſtroy Temptations; it 
keeps us out of the Way of them : And, 
without Queftion, in all Caſes where the Vic- 
tory may be doubtful, we are concerned as 
much as poſſible to decline the Combat. 
Nor is this all: Suppoſing we thould not- 
withſtanding be aſſaulted (and this we can 
hardly avoid, on all Occaſions, whilft ſur- 
rounded by ſo many engaging Objects), yet 
the Temptations themſelves will have' leſs 
Influence on us, whilſt our Defires are kept 
under Rule. We ſhould conſider Self-denial 
as 2 Courſe of ' Diſcipline ; not intended to 
grieve and afflict us, but to train us up to 
Virtue to keep our Appetites and Paſfions 
low; and to give Reaſon the more abfolute | 
Command over them. A little Practice this 
Way will ſhew of what mighty Conſequence 
it is to render us indifferent to thoſe Objects of 
Senſe, which are apt to have the greateſt In- 
den upon us. 

- I ſhall note One thing more, and "OR 


| 1 Aki The Method inſiſted on will farther 


conduce to improve our own moral Powers : 
At will . Room for the Advancement of 
880 4 F | ; 4 ; our : 
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our Reaſon; it will enlarge our Knowlege, | 
both of Duty and Motives ;——and render us 
more quick in the Diſcernment of proper 
Means : It will habituate us to Attention, 
and, in that Way, make the moſt irkſome 
Part of our intellectual Conduct pleaſant : 
Laſtly, it will ſtrengthen our Reſolution by 
weakening n or keeping them 
out of View. | 
Upon the whole, ad to conclude : Not- 
2 withſtanding the Infirmities we labour under, 
there is none Occaſion to deſpair : The wiſe 
Virgins, though they flumbered and ſlept, 
were yet awakened by the Mercy of Provi- 
_ dence: The fame Providence watches over 
us for Good, being equally tender of us; 
and therefore, if we purſue carefully thoſe 
important Inſtructions which the Senſe of 
our Infirmity ſuggeſts to us, our Labours will 
nof be in vain, but God's Strengto will be made 
perfect i in een | | 
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Human Life a State of Pilgrimage. 


Hes. xi. 13. 


ed confeſſed, that they Were nee and 
| F on the Earth. 8 


E Words now) read eri imme- 
diate Reference to Abraham, and | 
_ thoſe: eminent Perſons, who, de- 
from him; imitated his Faith and 
— 9 for their Reward on 
another better State of Things. Theſe, tho 
born in this Morld, were not properly of it: 
They did not conſider themſelves as Citizens 
here, and Perſons whoſe whole Intereſt was 
confined to the preſent Life; but rather, as 
occaſional and temporary Inhabitants, who, 
ret en this World, were only tra- 
| ED yelling 
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velling on to another. Theſe all died in Faith, 
not having received the Promiſes, but having 
ſeen them afar off; and were perſuaded of them, 
and embraced them ;- and. confeſſed, that they 
Were Strangers and Pilgrims:0n the Earth. 
Indeed there was ſomething particular i in 
5 Caſe of Abraham, and of his Deſcend- 
ents likewiſe, till their Settlement 1 in the Land 
of Canaan: For theſe having no fixed Abode, 
were, in the ſtricteſt Senſe of the Word, Pil- 
grims. This Circumſtance, the more emi- 
nent Aer them improved to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, by acting agreeably to it, — by 
weaning themſelves from the World, — by 
fixing their chief Thoughts on a better, and 
directing their Aims to that State of Happi- 
neſs which God Riended for wand * 
MME 
But whatever Particularity hve may ive 
been i in the Caſe of the good Men here re- 
ferred to, yet there is enough of a ſimilar 
Kind, in the Condition of every Man living, 
tõ ſhew, that this Expreſſion may be conſi- 
dered as a Repreſentation of human Life. 
We alſo are Strangers and Pilgrims on the 
_ Earth. Though, in the common Account 
of Things, we may be thought ſettled, as 
bens Poſſeſſions enſured to us by the 
ſtron geſt 


” 54 * 
* 


1 
* 
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Aron geſt worldly Enſurances, yet even theſe 


are, upon many Accounts, precarious ; The 


real Enjoyment and Taſte of them at leaſt 
muſt be ſo; and the. Tenure itſelf being 


ſhort, we muſt give way to ſome new Poſs 
feſſors. All the Reflections therefore which 


is good Patriarchs formerly made, may be 
= properly made by us ; and our State being 


in a great Degiee the ums, our Duties re- 


ſulting from this _ muſt be the fame 


likewiſe: 
In -the e farther Proſecution of this Subj, | 


Firſt, Uluſtrate and FRO the Point 1 
Mii geſted; That human Life i is a State of 
Pilgrimage: And then, 


3 Secondly, Shew what Matters of Inftrution 


may be drawn from this 1 Nw 
ror ene F 


ine Gider” to tht more alte Eee 


I of the Point before 48, it may be proper. ts 


conſider, what the human Conſtitution -is; 


From thence will ap pear what muſt be the 
End of this Chnſtitation: | By comparing 


this with the State and Condition of- the 


2 World, we ſhall difcern how fir this End 


You ll, Gg 


— 
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dan be anſwered. in the preſent Life. If, 
tem the Suitableneſs of thels to each other, 
this End is completely ble in this 
World, it may ſeem Nabels, chat Man was 
intended for nothing farther: But if it ſhall 
prove otherwiſe, and this End, though capa» 
ble of being promoted in ſome meaſure, yet 
Cannot be fully anſwered here, we ſhall be 
- obliged to carry our Thoughts farther; We 
muſt preſume, that another. more perfect 
State of Things is prepared on us 3 — that 
r atenarv a c 
that we are only travelling chrou — this World 
to a better. | 
5 en e G 
mal Capacity, we find him fitted for thoſe 
Enjoyments, of which the genſes fyrnith out 
Ml,aterials, drawn from the ſeveral Objects 
. Which farrqynd him. In this reſpect he 


s on the fame Foot with other Animals, 


Who have a Relation only to this World: 

But when we: view him in another more ad- 
| tage Jag as endued with rational 
Powers, his Caſe. is greatly different. Hence 
bo is not only capable. of perceiving Truth, 
and of forming to himſelf a proper Rule of 
Action, but - likewiſe. of thoſe more refined 


— ny rap from, 1 Ade 


4 9 | » . io 
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io both: He is able to contemplate and adore 
the great Author of Things, — to obey his 
LWS. to render himſelf every Day more 
and more acceptable to him; and, in conſe- 
quence of this, he is ſtrongly induced to hope 
for. ſuch Rewards as vaſtly exceed any . 
which this World / can beſtow. 
From this View of the human Conſtitu | 
ton, we muſt conclude, that Man, although 


born in this World, and capable of ſubſiſt- 


ing in it, in ſome ſort, yet muſt have been 
intended for ſomething greater: His Powers 
fat him for the Purſuit of ſomething nobler 
than this World can propoſe to him; his 
| Pefires are pointed to ſomething beyond it; 
and his Expectations that Way, even without 
= ow! Benefit * nnen are urgent and 
| Thee real State of his Caſe is this: As con- 55 
ſiſting of both Body and Mind, he hath 4 
cCartain Connexion with both Worlds;---with 
his, as relative to his animal Conſtitution; 
and with another, where the rational Part 
{ball be perfected, after having taken the ſe- 
veral- preparatory Steps which may fit it for 
chat nobler Hahitation : So that, whilſt we 
live in this World, being Expectants of a 
0 we ate, as it were, out of our proper 
* Gg: * FPlheer 
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Place: Our chief Buſineſs here, is to proſe- 

= cute an Intereſt, elſewhere :. Our Condition, 
on this account, is very fitly repreſented by 
that of a Pilgrim or Traveller, who is preſſ- 


ing on to another Country, to which he is 
bound, and where his chief Concerns lie. 


As this is a very intereſting. Subject, 1 


will not be proper to purſue it it more di- 
findtly. 1285 - 
And hits the Firſt thin g. which. the Con- : 
| Sativa of human Life, as a State of Pil- 
grimage, implies, is this; That we are not 
deſigned to live in this World for ever. The 
leaſt Reflection on our animal Frame, muſt 
 evince this Point: We are compounded -of 
very frail Materials: The human Body, as 
bein g vaſtly delicate and curious, muſt of 
courſe be ſubject to a Variety of Diſorders; 
ſome ariſing from internal Principles, and 
others from Ten thouſand. Actidents which 
| ſurround us: We feel this, from the Begin- 
ning of our Exiſtence; in ſuch a manner, 
that even Life itſelf may be termed. by us a 
continued State of Dying: And whilſt we 
experience, in our own Perſons, a continual 


p Approach towards Death, are we not more 


ſtrongly reminded of our Mortality by daily 
n of thoſ e who e off before us *. 


- 
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Of Perſons. dropping off i in every Stage of 
Life; and thereby teaching us, not only that 
vue are mortal, but that Life itſelf | is ſhort 
and precarious ? Es 
| Let me not, however, be here miſtaken. | 
I do not fuggeſt this in the Way of neceſſary 
Proof; for who wants a Proof of this Point:? 
What I deſign, is rather to impreſs on your 
Minds a quick Senſe of your Mortality, than 
err the Belief of it. | 
Nor let us deceive ourſelves by reflecting, 
that ſome Inſtances occur of Perſons, Who 
draw Life out to a greater Length: For, can 
we promiſe ourſelves the ſame Advantage, if 


an Advantage it be? Or, if we could, ſtill 
- Life -muſt end one T ime or other : And 


when it doth ſo, what will it import us that 
| we have lived ſo long ?--That we have paſſed 
perhaps a conſiderable Part of our Time, 
weakened both in Body and Mind, — and in 
a State, though not of abſolute Death, yet 
an intermediate one (as it may be wane”, be- 
tween Life and Deatn. : 


In truth, the whole of g Exiſtence i in this 
1 World, that can to any Purpoſe be called Life, 


is that, in which we are capable of anſwering 
the Deſign of Living; — it is that in which 
ve are 5 of 9 the Part ä us, 
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of knowing what ws ought to do, and 


- } of behaving accordingly ; —and thereby re- 
commending ourſelyes to the Favour of that 


All-graciqus Being who placed us here. 
If we do fo, we fee our, Reward before 

us 3a better Country,. —a t more diſti 

ed Condition, bar. an a Poſleſfion which hal 


laſt for ever. 


When we conſide er; chat the Attainment 
of this Poſſeſſion was the original and great 
Deſign of God in creating us; — that he 
placed us in this World, and endued us with 
pur ſeveral Powers, that we might, by a right 


U ſe of them, be fitted for a Removal to 2 


much 1 Place: We muſt ſee how ap- 
| 85 State of ours is tepreſented by a 
Pilgrimage; which, in its moſt obvious No- 
tion, imports. (as was hinted before) a kind 
of haſty Paſſage through a Country, not pro- 
perly our own, to another where our e 
and more important Concerns li 
IJ would obſerve, in the next place, from: ; 
; the Conſideration of Life, as a State of Pi 
image, that, vrhilſt we continue in this 
World, it muſt be expected that our Condi- 
tion will be various and nncertain ; mixed 


with Good and Evil ;--a Condition, in which 5 


thaty | mch deen as will ſerve to ſup- 
| ber 
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port us under che Evil,—and fo much Evil 
as will qualify and abate the Senſe of Good. 

This is a State of Things which every 
Traveller muſt expect to meet with. Things 
Cannot be entirely to his Mind in a Place not 
prepared to ſuit it, ---where he hath not Time 
to aceommodate every thing to his own 
Taſte; and where it would be improper, in 
ſome ſort, to do i, were it within his on 
Power. 
There is 60 abſolute Happineſs 90 be en- 
Joyed in this Life: Thoſe who hold it longeſt, 
are generally moſt tired of it: Its greateſt 
Entertainments are low and unſatisfactory 3. 3 
ven thoſe, I mean, which are in themſelves 
innocent, and embittered by no Remorſe of 
Conſcience: Or, be they what they will, yet 
by what kind of Tenute do we poſſeſs them? 


Are we expoſed to no Uncertaintics ? Are 


we ſecure of holding what we happen, by 
ſome good Fortune, to procure? Or, if diſ- 
poſſeſſed, are we not apt to be affected in a 
great Degree? A greater than the Loſs of 
ſuch Things properly deſerves. * 
enough there muſt be of this kind. 
But our Condition muſt appear to be much 


5 leſs favoufable, when we conſider to what a 


Variny of e 
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Evil real, and truly grievous ; - and which 
will require a good Meaſure both of Reaſon 
and Fortitude to ſupport us under it. 
All this cannot be otherwiſe, according to 
the preſent Conſtitution of Things: For, tha 
it was the Divine Intention in framing "i 
World to produce Good, and to promote 
Happineſs, yet this rather reſpegs the In- 
tergſt of. the whole, than that of particular 
Perſons ; and the Quantity of Good intended, 
muſt be ſuch as correſponds to the End de- 
i gned by the Creation, and the Relation 
which this World bears to another. Let us 


cConſider then, that the Laws which prevail, 


though the beſt that could be contrived for 
the Advantage of the whole Syſtem, may 
however, on ſpecial Occaſions, prove un- 
friendly; on thoſe, for Inſtance, where Vice 

. or Folly ſhall give a wrong Direction to them, 
and make them produce Effects untoward. 
In ſuch Caſes, ſome muſt ſuffer; and as this 

- frequently bappens, it is impoſſible but every 
one, ſome time or other, mall, * more 


4 


But can it! be expected, that theſe Rules 


"3 7 ſhould: be altered in order to obviate Diffi- 


culties of this Kind? What then muſt be- 
. ene of the Whole, whoſe Intereſt would he 


| = Mirae 
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ſubverted on this Foot? And what nt be- 


come of the general Intereſts even of par- 


J f after. "+ « 2 
& *# 
\ * 


[ticular Perſons, who, notwithſtanding they 
do ſometimes ſuffer by theſe Means, yet owe. 


to them, at the ſame time, the beſt and moſt _ 


ſubſtantial Advantages which they enjoy. 
 _ The Truth of the Caſe is this: The pre- 
ſent World was never intended to be the Seat 
0f complete Happineſs: It was deſigned to 
be a Place, not of Abode, but of Paſſage; * 
and in this View it is ſo conſtituted as to an- 
ſwer every valuable Purpoſe : It is furniſhed 
with fo. much Good, as will ſupport us in 
our Journey, and enable us to go through 
with Comfort: But this Good is ſo qualified 
by the Mixture of Evil, that a thinking Man 
can have no Temptation to ſet his Heart upon 
it, nor to abate his Deſires of that better 
State of Things which. is deſigned here- 


In ; | ing through Life we muſt expe 


Tx & 2 


E do; we müßt . 1 ay. to find ome 

bad Roads, -ſome unfayourable Weather, 
and, in ſome Places, poor, or even 4 
ble Accommodations. But how do real Tra- 
vellers behave under ſuch Circumſtances? Do 

| Hep fit down. and lament the Unhappineſs of 
| their 
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ch ir Condition, without ever attempting to 
get out of it? Rather, do they not endeuvour 
to the utmoſt to conquer ſuch Difficulties ? 
Do they not endeaveur- to raiſe their Spirits 
by the Proſpect of a ſmoother Way —of A 
fairer Seaſon, and of more comfortable 
Proviſtons? They reaſon with themſelves 
chat the Good and the Bad muſt be taken 
together ; that whilit they are on a Jour- 
ney, they are concerned to make the beſt of 
tt; — and if Things turn out worſe that: ordi- 
nary, they ate only on a Journey; they ſhall 
have finiſhed it is a Eule Tin; and | then 
the very Difficulties they have gone through, 
will Wen telr IO of furoveding Eu- 


This 5 ws w 2 Third Point, which 
ee Coates of Life, 28 4 State of Pil- 


Stimage, implies; viz. That var Being is 
| Not to be extinguiſhed by Death; that we 


+ bi in ſome ſore, natural tothe Mind of Man. 
| This 


are to gv into another Country ; Which is pro- 
Penh our on. —zand wtete we lf fix our 
| tong and everlaſting Abode. 


Here T ſhalt not flep out of ny Way dif 
7 el and by all its ſeveral . ts, to 
pPtove a Doctrine, which is ſed by every 

s Ferm of Relipion, aid the Belief of which 
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le Il e 0 and ſhall 
only apply it for the n | Explication of | 
IIS Cas: 5 
Were there no Hereaſter, chen che pre- 
ſent World, as being our All, would chal- 
lenge our whole Conoern : We ſhould have 
nothing to do but to make the moſt of it z-- 
td pfocufe and improve its Advantages z and 
is av6id; or abate, the Evils of it. On ſuch 
| # Foot there would be ſome Senſe in that 
Maxim of the Senſualiſt; Let us ear au 
rink, for Tu- morrvis we die; at leaſt whillt 
Men acted with fone ſort of Diſcretion, and 
A not, by y the ee Purſuit een, 
5 2 on another ee the Caſe t ? 
_ vaſtly altered. If there be an active Principle 
within us different in Nature from the Body, 


Which it actuntes; if this Principle be 6 


fur independent on the Body, us to be Capa- 
ble of ſubſiſting without it if it be far- 
ther capable-of Pleaſures or Pains ſuperior to 
any of thoſe which are conveyed to us by the 
botlily Organs; and if we have all poſſible 
Reaion to perſuade. outſelves, that this Prin- 
ciple will ſubſiſt hereafter in another Place, 


and in a very different State; then we are 


3 ** us — to 


provide, 
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provide, as well as we can, for that impor. 
tant State of Things, which, ſucceedin g the 
Preſent, is the State to which the great Aims, 
even of the preſent, ſhould be directed; 
-ſhould be directed, I ſay, if any thing we 
dean here perform, will ſerve to better our 
| Condition hereafter. \ 
Now this is the real State of the Matter x; 
| en . where-ever profeſſed, hath con- 
. ſtantiy taught it; and the human Mind, whe- 
5 cher cultivated or otherwiſe, hath been ready 
to admit it. What greater Ane can we 
—— for on this Subject? 5 
But if this World, with its ſeveral 1 
rages and Opportunities, i is capable of.advanc- 
ing our} Intereſts in another, then, I think, 
I may ſafely take a Step farther, and main- 
tain, that this World ſhould be conſidered by 


7" | us none otherwiſe than as our Firſt Stage of 


Exiſtence, ſubſervient to, and preparatory 
for, another; or, in other Words, that our 
Paſſage through it ſhould ever be conſidered 
as the Journey of Life; the End of which 
li we perform it as we ought) will land us 
ſafely in a much better Place than n we 


_ - now inhabit.: | 


deen ajoſtle tells Ha We have lr „% 
| hides Grey, _y: doe . ane to come. | Heb. 
| xili. 


Y 
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. xiii, 14.] Becauſe this is no abiding City. 


no Place of long Reſidence, it concerns us 

to look farther: We are naturally diſpoſed 

to do ſo; for our Deſires of Happineſs are 

infinite: And God hath implanted no Deſires 

in us, without ſome wernepün n Obj ect to 
tify them. 

Infinite, I fay, are our Deſires of Happi- 
neſs: Infinite likewiſe are our Deſires of Ex- 
iſtence, without which no Happineſs can be 
enjoyed. This future State therefore will be 
eternal ;---to be continued through Millions 
of Ages, to which other Millions ſhall ſtill 
ſucceed; and when theſe are paſſed; we ſhall 
be as far removed from any End of this State 
as ever. Here then we are to live for ever: 
Here we are to fix, if we chuſe to fix our- 
ſelves in this Place: Hither are we deſtined 
by the All-gracious Author of our Being: 

And the Attainment of this State is put within 
our own Reach by the Directions he hath. 
given us, -by the Powers with which he hath 
endued us, and oy the PINE he 0 | 
pleaſed to afford us. 

And what is now the Cee ? This, 
ſurely; ; That the Heaven, prepared for us, 
is our own proper Country: It is ours by Di- 

vine Deſtination ; 3 and it will be moſt aſ- 
5 ſurediy 


—— A” EIS 7799.7. 0 * 
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 furedly poſſeſſed by us, if we duly ſeek 


It. 


- Nor i is it any Objection to this that "i 
Title we have is capable of being loſt. . The 


ſame happens in other ſimilar Caſes, without 


iin lmprachment of the Tile ſelf. No 


Advantages in civil Life, however y 
_ our own, are indefeaſable: We may to 
them by undue. Behaviour, or by breaking 


— the Conditions under which ſuch 
Advantages are held. 80 is it with reſpect 
to our Intereſts in another World: They are 


dur own vchilſt we chuſa to make them ſuch; 


certainly to be ſecured by a proper Conduct 


on our Part, and as certainly loſt by an im- 
Proper one. Thus, agreeably to the Repre- 
ſentation in the Text, in order to arrive to 


tao it; we muſt caſt about for proper 
. all the Able Which may 


contribute to the „ 


On any ether Font, we ſhall never 
"a Joo Res but rather, by 


gone backward (as the Caſe may ſometimes 
happen), ee eee farther re- 


meved from that Point than erer. Prudence 
| and nen cherefore * be * | 


on 
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on this Occaſion ; and the End propoſed muſt 
be always proſecuted by Means anſwerable to 


this End. | 
The Sum of what hath ws hitherto ad- 


|  vanced- on the foregoing Repreſentation, is 
this ; That we were never intended to conti- 


nue in this World for ever; That our Life 
here, though ſpun out to its greateſt Length, 
is af ſhort Duration; and when we drop off, 


we are forgotten :---That during this ſhort 
Life, we experience a great Variety of Con- 


dition; ſometimes we are (in the World's 


Aecount) happy, fometimes unhappy ; the 
one State balancing the other in ſuch a Man- 


Ber, — upon the whole, and 
without ſoma farther Reference, a thing lit- 


dus deſirahle by a ferious and thinking Perſon. 
hut can we imagine, that God hath in- 


| tended far un nothing farther ? By no means. 


We ara affured, that the preſent Life is but 
the Infancy of a Being to be extended thro 


infinite Ages; and that the preſent World is 


the Place in which we are to prepare ourſelves 
for the Enjoyment of a better. In this View, 


| even tho prefant Life is a Matter of Import- | 


ance 3 for the Iſſites of Eternity depend on it. | 
Let this be conſidered, amd then we ſhall nei- 


ther be uneaſy in Life, nor afraid of Death; 


but, being N by Flops ſhall be car- 
„ | ried 
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ried through a Courſe of uninterrupted Duty, 
till we come to ae the 2 we 2 2 


for. 


U. 1 am now, 4 ING 8 
Head, to ſhew what Matters of Inſtruction 
may be drawn from the ee. 
tation of human Life. And, N 

1. We thould from hende lead to be con- 
| tent with that Portion.of-Good, Which Provie 

"0 dence thinks: fat to grant US. G 7 af „ 

In the Courſe of my Reflecti ions on the ge- 

nerab Suböect, it hath been noted, that a Mix- 
ture of Good and Evil is the Condition of 
human Life; that the Good permitted us 
to enjoy is ſlight, whilſt the Evil we ſuffer is 
affecting: And though we ſhould. ſuppoſe 
much more to the Advantage of Good than 
Matter of Fact will juſtify, yet this is ſo 
qualified by ſome Ill proportioned to it, that 
the Whole carries with it very little defira- 
ble. Upon this State of Things, ſome have, 
with a Shew of Reaſon at leaſt, ſuppoſed, 


dat the Generality of Mankind do enjoy or 


füufter much the fame 3 or, if you pleaſe, 

that, upon the whole, there is no conſider- 

able Difference, as to the L i. 7 of py if 
in n-diffcrent views; tt 


5 : - = 


N 
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If this be true, then what doth it fignify 
how, or in what Manner, we are provided 
for in this Life; whether we act an higher 
or lower Part, or poſſeſs ourſelves of more or 
leeſs? If all will come out much the ſame at 
laſt, ſurely we ſhould content ourſelves with 
the Portion allotted us; and not render 
courſelves, by our own ſenſeleſs Uneaſineſs, 
leſs happy than we might have been © Cons | 
tentment in the Beginning. | 
And yet I dare not fay, that the dikes | 
tages of Life, when they come fairly in our 
May, ſhould be rejected. In ſuch a Caſe; 
| ty are the Offers which God himſelf makes 
As ſuch they ſhould be received with 
Thankfalneſs, 8 employed for thoſe Pur- 
poſes for which they were beſtowed : But, 
if it ſhall pleaſe God to with-hold ſuch Ad- 
vantages, or to afford us a leſs Proportion 
than falls to the Lot of others, this ſhould 
give us no great Concern: We may go thro' 
Life reaſonably well notwithſtanding ; eſpe- 
cially conſidering, that as Nature requires 
but a little, ſo the Time we are to continue 
here is but ſhort;-—and a very few Years 
will make it juſt the ſame og.” N e | 
vwe poſſeſſed more or leſs. 
But the moſt important übrertait of 
r 0 
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ontentment is behind, and ariſes from the 
| 3 this World hath to another. 
"When we conſider it only as a Place of Paſ- 
ſage, we may ſurely latisfy ourſelves with the 
Enjoyment of that which is ſufficient for our 
Paflage : More, perhaps, might be an In- 
eumbrance. It may happen, chat we are 
not fitted for the Management of great Con- 
cerns ; at leaſt conſiſtently with the Deſign 
(af our Exiſtence here, and with the Practice 
of our ſeveral Duties under the particular 
Circ nees which attend us. Some have 
behaved well in an inferior Station, who 
might not have acted reputably in an higher ; 
and as God knows what is fit for us much 
better than we ourſelves do, it is much bet- 
ter for us that he ſhould direct our Fortunes, 
| — bs: for 
err N ark 65736 
After all, be a 3s it; will, yet ms 
| . that the preſent Life is but an ki- 
- finitely ſmall Portion of à Duration never to 
be ended .- and that the greateſt Enjoyments 
ol it are in no way to be compared with thoſe 
- which ſhall be manifeſted in us hereafter, 
how 22 muſt ſuch Enjoyments appear; 


Ld 
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2. A Second Point of Inſtruction ſhall be 


"ls We ſhould learn, from what hath been 
advaneed, to be moderate in our Enjoyment 
of the ne rene which we =” 
ſeſs. 
Ae we enjoy is idle of being 
directed right or wrong; and every Object of 
theſe Powers may be applied, either in a 
proper Way, or otherwiſe. The Advantages 
of Life are not therefore always Bleſſings: 
They will prove ſuch no farther, than we ours 


| ſelves are diſpoſed to make them io ;---Blefſs 


ings, if we uſe them rightly ; un d. * 
we pervert and abuſe t gem. 
But, what then, it may be demanded, a are 


we to eſteem the right and proper Uſe of theſe 


Advantages ? The principal and moſt con- 
cerning is this; To make them ſubſervient 
to our ſpiritual Intereſts, —and to lay them 


| een e eee IN in Works of Pi- 


ap and Mercy. 
Still this doth not nach the Mattet befare 
ee a the-Diftribution 'of . 
our Advantages in favour of others, but our 
own: perſonal Enjoyment of them. Now 
mis ſhould be with Temperance and Mode- 
ration: And the general Doctrine before us 
wil be — uſeful for that Purpoſe. - 
4 h 2 That 


is 


— 


mo 
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That we et not to take any Satisfaction 
in them at all, may indeed be inculcated by 


Joie ſour Enchufialts, who forget at once 
both the Conſtitution of our Nature, and the 


Deſigns of Providence: But ſober Religion is 
a Stranger to ſuch nne as _ Reaſon 


= er- condemn. 


Vet, though theſe ahead were ven 
us to be ee they ſhould ftill be enjoyed 
reaſdnably ;= not to the full Extent of our 


+ bodily Deſires; for this Reaſon itſelf forbids. 


Mere animal Deſire, in Man at leaſt, is 


boundleſs; and, upon that account, Reaſon 

was given him to controul it. 

Admitting, therefore, that the Rijeoneitts 
ok this World are, in ſome” ſort, permitted 


us z=--yet we ſhould not indulge ourſelves in 


them too far: We ſhould not, in the Uſe of 


them, either (injure our Health, or impair 


our Reaſon ; or, by attending to them too 

cloſely, leſſen any of our own moral Powerd 

To do fo, is to forget the Situation we are in: 

1 is to forget that ti.is World hath a Reference 

do another; and that, during the ſhort Timo 
wee are to continue hete, we are principally 


erned to make every thing as conducive 


as we 8 to a R get ora . rr 


at 


| Intereſt, | ae” 
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To ſpeak truly, one might ſcarce think it 
poſſible, that a Man, who hath any Senſe of 
nis preſent Situation, of the great Happineſs 
in Preſpect, and of the little he is capable of 
enjoying at preſent, ſhould ever be diverted 
by mere Amuſements from proſecuting his 
eternal Concerns. If a Man do but conſider 
this attentively, the Effect of it muſt of cour'e 
follow. 
3. I paſs on to a Third Article of "4 
RruRtion ; viz. We ſhould from hence learn 
Patience under the ſeveral Inconveniencies 
and Misfortunes we may endure. — 
What hath been already noted, that a 
Mixture of Good and Evil is the Condition 
of human Liſe, will have its proper Effect 
here; becauſe, if this be our Condition, we 
are as much concerned to bear the Evil de- 
cently,. as to receive the Good thankfully. | 
To do this, as really concerns our Intereſt i in 
this Life as in the next. | 
- But perhaps many of the Evile we tulle 
3 are of our own creating; perhaps 
« they are owing to our own wrong Eſtimates 
of Things, or to our own irregular Conduct. 
If this prove the Caſe, ought we not, inſtead _ 
of fretting under the Evils we have occaſi- 
oned, to correct our own bad Meaſures ; and 
Hh 3 endeavour. 


d 
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endeavour to repair our Condition by a weiser 


. Dee eee In this Manner 


doth the Traveller proceed, who having miſ- 
taken his Way, and gone out of his proper 
Road, ſits not down to Fend, of I” Mit: | 


- 22 however, che Evils we « dt 
| in a great Degree, independent of our- 
N and the Effects of Things out of our 
Command, yet {till let us conſider, that, as 
every Good we enjoy in Lite is qualified by 
ſome Proportion of IIl, ſo every Ill we ſuffer 
s abated by ſome Enjoyment of Good: And 
the Reflection which Job made on the Occa- 
fion, was pious and reaſonable ; Shall we re- 
cerue: Good from the Hand of God, and ſpall, 
dn not receive Evil ? [Fob ii. 10.) 
This Circumſtance of Things i is quite ſuita- 
ble to the very End for which we were ſent 
into the World: For, agreeably to the Doc- 
| trine before advanced, this is not a Place of | 
yment, but of Preparation for Enjoy- 
| ments to be had hereafter. _ Afflitions then 
may, and ought to be, conſidered by us as 
| La of 6 and Trial; as what at- 
. * 11 $4 l ford 
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ford us Opportunities of exercifing ſeveral 
Virtues, which cannot be exerciſed in any 


bother Condition; and as highly uſeſul,---in 


ſome ſort neceffary, both to fix our Attention 
to a better State of Things, and to quicken 
our Reliſh of it, when it ſhall become here- 
after our Poſſeſſion. | 
Aſter all, without taking any of Sas Gres 
going Conſiderations into account, let us ſup- 
poſe the Evils we endure in Life however ſe- 
vere; yet it ſeldom happens, that they are 
o ſevere but we are able to bear them. If 
_ otherwiſe, they muſt ſoon end in the Diſſo- 
lution of Life: And who would not exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt, in proſpeck of being fo 
100 relieved — But, if we _ bear them, 
Iam ſure we ought to do ſo; not only as 
they are the Inflictions Froidende, but 
likewiſe as they are r intended by it 
as the very Way to Happineſs. Let us hes 
what St. Paul declares to — purpoſe; Onur 
preſent light Aftiftion, «hich is but for a M. 
ment, werketh for us an eternal and more exe 
ceeding Weight of Glory. [2 Cor. iv. 17.) _ 
4. We ſhould learn farther, from'the fore- 
going Doctrine, to be ſtrictly circumſpect in 
our whole Conduct and Behaviour. This 
indeed reſults not . from the — in 
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; general, but from every Part which belon = 
to.it from conſidering the Good we enjoy, 
--the Evil we ſuffer,--the Work we are about, 
rand the great End we aim alt. 

As to the Good which we enjoy in Life, 
though none of it depends entirely on our- 
ſelves, yet it ought not to be denied, that 
our own Conduct may influence it in a great 

Degree — may contribute towards the ob- 
taining it, towards the ſecuring it when ob- 
tained, towards the increaſing or leſſening 
it when in Poſſeſſion, and the directing it 
rightly for thoſe Purpoſes for which it was 
beſtowed upon us. Virtue, and Diligence, 


| and Caution, are needful here; in which, 


if we fail, we can blame no one but our- 
| ſelves. 1 

But the moſt i important Point 855 to the 
Uſe and Application of this Good: For it 


7 may be turned either to our Advantage or 


Diſſervice to our Advantage, by promoting 
the Intereſts of Virtue, or to our Diſſervice, 
pyi interruptin g that wiſe Courſe which might 
Town: us to our Proper End. Hor; much ad 


1 a 48, 


1 ; 2 whilſt v we nk ae  Jand, 
to tale . e fall U Car. x. 12 * 
„„ 5 - The 
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The fame Circumſpection likewiſe is ne- 
* * with regard to the Evils we are ex- 
poſed to. Theſe may, in ſome meaſure, be 
prevented or abated by us, if we duly attend 
to our Condition; and in the ſame Way that 
the Good before- mentioned may be Adee 
or ſecured: But will an Indifference or Care 
leſſneſs about what happens to us, effect this? 
Can we hope to avoid, what we uſe no En- 
deavour to avoid? Or, if it happen to befal 
us, can we. ſupport ourſelves under it with- 
out ſuch a Meaſure of Conſideration, as ſhall 
ſu pply 1 us with proper Motives for this Pur- 

poſe? oh | 
Or, to take a Step hacker, can we, 7 
out conſidering the Whole of T hings, make 
a proper Uſe of the Afflictions which we ſuf⸗ 
fer? God doth not deal by us arbitrarily, or 
without regard to the higheſt Reaſon, |. This 
holds, eſpecially as to the Infliction of Evil. 
He afflicts us therefore for wiſe Purpoſes ; and 
1 theſe Purpo oſes we are concerned to attend to. 
But a . gannot be done without a conſtant 
Watchfulneſs, as well oyer ourſelyes, as the 
ſeveral Accidents which await us. 

Let us go on, and ſee how the ſame Con- 5 

cluſion ariſes, from conſidering the Work we 

are about, The is of q very extenſive Na- 
| | ture, 


N 


* 
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ture, and compt tehends the Whole of right 
Behaviour in our prefent Situation, Various 
therefore muſt it be of courſe, in proportion 
to the various Circumſtances of Action. But 
beſide the Difficulties from hence ariſin 8 
which demand our perpetual Attention, we 
ſhould confider what Temptations do con- 
ſtantly ſollicit us ;----Femptations, ſome of 
them ſpringing. up within ourſelves,ſome 
of them occafioned by the Objects which ſur- 
round us, and ſome of them ſu ggeſted to 
us by envious and malicious Beings. In ſuch 
a Circumſtance of Danger, where we are ſo 
apt to miſcarry, and where our Miſcarriage 
may be ſo fatal, we cannot be too much on 
our Guard; and we are concerned ſurely to 
be heedful of every thing we a& in his Life, 
fince it hath ſuch a commanding Influence on 
our Happineſs in another. TY i 
This Happineſs is the great End we aim 
at; and the Confideration of this End is a 
farther Enforcement of Circumſpettion : : For, 


Is it poſſible we can have i in View our Fate to 


_ alfEternity,---an Intereſt in compariſon with 

which all other Intereſts are as nothin 8.— 

and not be ſollicitous for the Event: 
In little Matters an Indifference may be 


Sen Or, where a wrong Step may be 


| Go 


1 
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repaired, the having taken it may be par- 
donable upon our endeavouring to repair it : 
But the Caſe is otherwiſe here. All depends 
upon our preſent Behaviour. This Life 
is our only State of Trial, and the next 
of Retribution, What therefore can be 
done but once, ſhould be well and eare- 
fully done; becauſe, if we are now found 
negligent, we ſhall in vain xepent ſuch Neg. 
lect for ever.. 

5. I am directiy led 1 hence to ob- 
ſerve one farther Matter of Inſtruction, 
which the Doctrine before us ſuggeſts ; 
viz, Since we are Pilgrims only in this 
World, we ſhould keep conſtantly in our 
Mind that better Country, to which, we are 

hat 


What chat Country is 3 
it 1s furniſhed, hat will be our Enters 
tainments there, — and in what Manner 
we ourſelves ſhalt be fitted to enjoy them; 
| theſe, are Secrets to us at preſent... We, 
who have never experienced any thing of 
that Happineſs, can form of it no, diftin& 
Notion ;, and, in truth, are incapable of 
having it conveyed. to us in any natural 
Way: And yet, that it is Great, — valtly 


be opd We can * experience, i is 
N a * 
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Matter of Certainty ; for it is the Completion 
of all that is valuable. the End of every 
thing elle; and therefore muſt e ex- 
ceed it. wy | 
In this Way of Söding the vive, 
how. can it be expected, that we ſhould 
comprehend this Happineſs ? For; if what 
we diſtinctly know be from Experience; 
Quand if the Happineſs we at preſent ex- 
perience be inconſiderable, the future 
would be leſs important, were we capable 
of knowing what it is. The not knowing 
it therefore, under the preſent Circumſtances, 
ſhould heighten our Deſires, and animate 
our Endeavours, and Een to it our 1 
e 5 
It is obſerved in 1 concerning 
the more myſterious Way of Providence, 
that the very Angels defire to hook into + 
I Per. i. 12.] Beings of more enlarged 
. Capacities, and more inflamed Affections, 
than we are. They deſire to look into 
it; becauſe, though difficult to be diſcerned 
diſtinctiy, yet there is in it ſuch a Trea- 
ſure of conſummate Wiſdom, as muſt am- 
ply deſerve the Search. May we not fay 
the fame concerning the State of Things 
* Jae youre: World | ? Though our Curi- 
| cf 
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's FR as to Particulars, cannot be fully ſa- 
tisfied, yet may not this Curioſity be even 
from hence excited? Doth not the very 
Scripture itſelf engage our Attention by 
ſome lively and affecting Repreſentations? 
— One while” by that of a Kingdom even 
, Glory, — and at another by that of 
Rivers of Pleaſure, which flow at. God's 
 Right-hand for evermore ?- | Pſalms xvi. 11] 
And yet to aſſure us that Expreſſions of 
this Kind fall. vaſtly - ſhort of Truth, we 
are told, in another Place, That Eye hath 
not ſcen, nor Ear heard, nor pair it en- 
tered into the Heart of Man to "conceive 
the Things which: God hath laid up for them 
Yhat love oy II Cor. ii. 9.] 
If this Happineſs then be the End of 
our. Being ;—if it was for this that God 
as pleaſed to create us; — if our De- 
fires of Happineſs be unbounded ; — and 
therefore, ſince we cannot find it here, 
what we muſt aſpire after elſewhere,.— 
how ſhould we delight to dwell upon the 
Thought? —Seize it whenever it offers itſelf 
to our Mind? - And, being ſeized, indulge 
_ ourſelves in it, without Meaſure, and with- 
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Indeed how can we be Antfced. to! part 
with a Reflection, which muſt prove to us 


po exceedingly comfortable at preſent,” and 


de a kind of Anticipation of that which is 
to come hereafter No one can form to 
himſelf. a Conception of any thing highly 
agreeable, 3 merely poſſible, much 
mote if probable, — eſpecially if certainly 


future, but the very Conception muſt carry 


With it ſome Degree even of Happineſs : It 
muſt heighten our other innocent Pleaſures, 
and qualify all our preſent Sufferings and 
render e 
_ tolerable, but happy. + 
This will be more 
able, when we are juſt — our "nh, 
„ 
Tube Eye of Faith will then grow ſtronger, 
and make our Proſpect cleater. Thoſe 
upon the Brink of Eternity will ſee far- 
ther into it, than they did, or poſſibly 
Huld. beſote. The Heaven, which, be- 
ing formerly at a Diſtance, was viewed 
more indiſtinctiy, will brighten upon us as 
ve approach it. We ſhall ſee, and, in ſome 
ſenſe, feel, it, even before we enter into 
FF. 


Feet in 


1 
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in. thus removing the ſuppoſed Terrors of 


Death, and rendering its very Preſence to us 
ee b 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, 


(. 


EccLEesIASTESs i i. 2, E 


e is Ve anity. 
What Profit hath a Man of all his Labour 
which be taketh under the Sun ? 


8 theſe Words are not the haſty C on- 
A cluſion of a paſſionate diſappointed | 
Man, but the Reſult of a thorough 
5 Knowlege and Experience, ſo they deſerve 
our more particular Attention: By a due 
Regard to them, we ſhall learn to make 
right Eſtimates of Things ;----to abate our 
Deſires, and to humble our Pride; and to 
be rational as well in the Purſuit of what we 
want, as in the Managrment of what we 
enjoy. 
But the beſt 1 moſt uſeful Inſtruction i is 


often ſpoiled by a wrong e A 
„ Fe. 


I © 
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Propoſition, however true whilſt rightly un- 
derſtood, may become a pernicious Error, 
when carried too far. This holds in moſt 
Caſes; but 7 in the r before 

- us. or en 


Thus: Fan i te thobokt that 5 wiſe « a 


Man as Solomon would condemn the World 

entirely, and in every poſſible View? Could 

Dad frame it in ſuch a manner as ſhould up- 

1 braid the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of his Cre- 

ation? Or; can it happen, that a ſerious Re- 

flecter on our Condition in Life, ſhould in- 

L - tend to be underſtood in ſuch a Senſe, as muſt 

1 diſappoint all the good Effects of the Inſtruc- 

tion he would inculcate — lf not, then it 
will become us, | 208 eee | 


L 11 the Firſt Py to enquire, With FA 
Reſtrictions this Propoſition ſhould be 
-— underſtood; All is Vanity. | 
| n. This being diſpatched, I ſhall then endea- 
vour to illuſtrate and confirm the Truth 
; | here inculcated. And, 
| Laſt, apply it to its 19991 Purpoſes in 
ſome uſeful Concluſions. | | | 


| aa Til then, when 1771 is alias, that 
| al i . this muſt be underſtood, * 
. 14 8 of ; 
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of the Things themſelves which we purſue 
or poſſeſs.—or elſe of our own Labour and 


Conduct in purſuing them. Now it cannot 
be affirmed abſolutely, as to either of theſe, 


that all 7s Vanity. There is certainly ſome- 
ſuch thing as Happineſs ;——ſome Object or 
Cauſe of it; and this, whatever it be, can- 
not be eſteemed vain. What therefore is 
here termed Vanity, muſt be that which we 
miſtake as the Cauſe of Happineſs ;— what 
either hath no manner of Connection with i it, 
or will ee e the real Parent of Mi- 


_ 


As, in conſequence of this, the Happineſs 
| expected 1 in another World cannot be eſteemed _ 
vain, fo neither can thoſe virtuous or religi- | 


ous Actions merit that Title, by which we 


_ endeavour to recommend ourſelves to the 
Favour of the Almighty. And though, during 


the preſent Imperfection of our moral State, 
theſe will be found defective; yet as they are 
of themſelves in ſome ſort good, and accept- 


ed by our merciful Creator, it would be | 


highly injurious to detract from their real 
Value. And this agrees exactly with the 
Sentiments of the Wiſe Man, who concludes 


his Reflections on human Conduct with this 


* 2 [Fre. xii. 13.] Fear God, 


li 2 and 
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and beep his. Commandments ; for this is the 
Whole of Man. To which may be added the 
Aſſurance which St. Paul gives us, that Our 
Labour ſeal not be in vain inthe Lord U 1 Gr, 

xv. 58. | 

5 However, what the Wiſe Man Genin: to 
have principally in View, relates to the Things 

of the preſent Life, and the Labours of Man- 

kind about them. Theſe he terms Vanity. 


| But here likewiſe he muſt be underſtood with _ 


Favour ; . not as abſolutely condemning either 


the Things themſelves, or our Purſuits after 


them; — but only as the one may, in ſome 
- Caſes, be unſuitable, and the other ier 
and exceſſive. 

The ſeveral 3 of Life were 11 | 
not indifferently for all Purpoſes, or for the 


Uſe of all Perſons alike ; but for certain par- 


ticular Ends, and for the Service of particular 
Men: And therefore, as often as Men err in 
| theſe reſpects, either purſue them without 
regard to the proper Deſign of them, or for- 
get to whom they may be of real Seryice ; it 
is no Wonder if Men fail of that Proportion 

+ - of Happineſs they were intended to . | 


g duce. 


„ may he lene father, that a as this 
* World was not intended to be the ſole Place | 
*- of 
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of our Abode, but only as a Paſſage to a bet- 
ter and more enduring Life; ſo theſe Goods 
themſelves, and the uſe we make of them, 
ought to be referred to ſome higher and more 


important End: They ſhould be conſidered by 
us, either as the Means and Inſtruments of Re- 


ligion, —or, at leaſt, as the Supports which 


Providence hath afforded us, whilſt we are 


paſſing through this firſt Stage of our Exiſt- 
ence to another. If therefore Men miftake 
this Point, and expect from them what they 


were never intended to produce; if they 
reſt their whole Happineſs on that, which was 


85 deſigned only to help them forward'in their 


Way to it;-—or, which is worle, if they 
employ theſe Goods contrary to the very End 


and Deſign of them ;—then will they prove 


Vanity indeed: They will diſappoint all their 


Expectations ; and deſtroy their Happineſs in 


this Life, as well as ruin n their beſt 2 in 
a eee | | 


II. The Doctrine dus limited I ſhall now 
endeavour to illuſtrate and confirm; and, as I 
have hinted at Two Caſes in which the Goods 


of Life are more eſpecially to be reckoned Va- 
nity, ſo J ſhall direct my MN to Wan | 


Caſes in 9 LEES 


| 
i 
| 
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And, Firſt, the Goods of Life muſt be 
7 Vanity, when purſued or enjoyed in Oppoſi- 
tion to Religion ;-----becauſe, on this Foot, 
they muſt be inconſiſtent with another much 
greater Good capable of being obtained by 
us. Suppoſing then, that by irregular Pur- 
ſuits, or undue Management, ſome Preſent 
Satisfaction might ariſe ; yet what is this, 
when compared with the Loſs of our greateſt 
and moſt ſubſtantial Happinels ? What is a 
Moment's Gratification in this Life, when ſet 
againſt an endleſs Pleaſure forfeited, and pu- 
niſhed by an endleſs Miſery ? e. 
But preſent Pleaſure, it wa be ſaid, is 
Rider Men feel it, and are in fact go- 

verned by it; and this is a much better Argu- 
ment of its being real, than any ſubtle Ob- 
jections can prove to the-contrary.  ' 
Bee it ſo: We do not deny Pleaſure to he 
| ſuch ; nor ought we to' queſtion that Tnflu- 
. ence which Experience ſhews it hath over 
the greateſt Part of Mankind: Vet, doth this 
prove, that ſuch Pleaſure deſerves to be com- 


| | pared with thoſe other Enjoyments, which 


Religion alone can procure ; — or to be ſet 
againſt thoſe Miſeries, which Religion alone 
can prevent? Doth this ſhew, that the Influ- 
ence which vicious Pleaſure hath, is a rational 

: | Influence; ; 


— 
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« Influence ; 3 ſuch A Ohe 28 Mens After- re- 


flection can approve? If not, then whatever 
Allowances may be made, either for the 


Greatneſs of this Pleaſure, or its Powerful- | 


neſs over the Minds of Men, we muſt, upon 
the whole, eſteem it Vanity, as diſappointing | 
Mankind of ſomethin} more valuable and 
important, and expoſing them to Difficulties 
unſurmountable. 
But perhaps theſe Gratifications themſelves - 
are not near ſo great as before-hand we are 
apt to imagine: And if Men have any Senſe 
of moral Good or Ill, the Conſciouſneſs of 
having violated the Laws of their Nature, 
mult abate the Reliſh of them; or, if they 
entertain any ſerious Belief of afuture Account, 
a Regret for having neglected their ſupreme 
Intereſts, ' and an Apprehenſion of having 
expoſed themſelves to extreme Miſery, muſt 
deſtroy the very Pleaſure they have been pur- 
ſuing; or, if an Hurry of Thought, and 
Tumult of Paſſion, ſhould, for ſome time, 
prevent theſe Reflections, yet they will return 
in Mens ſober Hours; and the Anguiſh and 


Terror from thence ariſing, will be an Over- 


balance for any criminal Enjoyment whatſo- 


rer. 
T0 carry the Matter farther: We will ſup» 
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poſe (though 1 hope chere are not many Caſes 
in which it ought to be ſuppoſed) ;---we will 
| ſuppoſe however, that Men have no Belief- 
or Apprehenfion of a future Account; and 
are ſo void of a moral Taſte, as to make no 
Difference in Actions: We will ſuppoſe 
i them, as, n to be free from 
all Regret for having acted ill; ſo, on the 
other, to be inſenſible of any Satisfaction 
from the Conſciouſneſs of a worthy Deed: 
Vet, notwithſtanding all this, I will venture 
to affirm, . that a vicious Courſe, even in ſuch 
Perſons as theſe, muſt render the Goods of 
this World uſeleſs, and Life itſelf infipid. - 
For, what is it which prompts Men to break 
 through:the Rules of Virtue ? Is it not ſtrong 
Paſſion? — which, where-ever it prevails, 
muſt create Uneaſineſs; and, whilſt it renders 
a Man incapable of properly enjoying himſelf; = 
it muſt likewiſe anfit him for receiving juſt 
Satisfaction from the Enjoyments of any other 
kind. The eager Deſire of what Men have 
in View;=the Anxiety of the Purſuit ;=the | 
 Apprehenſion of a Diſappointment ; ;=— the 
Solicitude which they feel in the Poſſeſſion, 
with thoſe new Deſires of more, which will 
ever follow; — muſt prey upon, and as it 
were eat out, the Mind; and render thoſe 
; things 
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things in a great Degree uſeleſs, which they 
could not content themſelves to-labour 1 
or to poſſeſs, without a Crime. 
Add to this, that where a Man is under 
no religious or moral Reſtraints, he is open 
not merely to this or that particular Paſſion, 
but to all ;----to every irregular Motion, to 
which his own bad Temper ſhall diſpoſe 
him, or which outward Accidents or Temp= 
tations may excite : And theſe are not only 
various, but often unfriendly and hoſtile to 
each other. Now what Satisfaction can be 
enjoyed, whilſt a Man is e 9 
even within himſelff 
However, though it ſhould be allowed, 
that a Violation of the plain Rules of Reli- 
gion muſt deſtroy the Happineſs of Life, as 
producing more Uneaſineſs, upon the whole, 
than any Advantages of this World can ba- 
lance ;----yet, ſtill, it may be thought, that 
as theſe things are in their own Nature good; 


they muſt produce ſome ſort of Happineſs 


independently of any thing elſe. It may, 
e notwithſtanding, be maintained, that 
thing in this World is ain, whilſt Porſusd 
or poſſeſſed independently of Religion. And 
this will appear from recollecting, that, by 
reſting our — on "WF World alone, 
our 
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our Purſuits will be vain, if ſucceſsful; 3 
but attended with high Vexation, opts 2 
_ Diſappointment. . Wert 
Me ſhould noun ie the vaſt Dif- 
ference which Nature hath made between 
Men and Beaſts: Theſe latter, being de- 
ligned for this World only, have a Conſtitu- 
tion ſuitable to this Deſign: Their Organs of 
Senſation. are, in many reſpects, more nice 
than ours ; upon which Account their ſenſual 
Enjoyments may be more exquiſite : In the 
Purſuit of their ſeveral Deſires, they follow 
Nature more exactly ;—I might fay, in ſome 

Senſe, more diſcreetly, than Men are apt to 

do: They ſeldom run into Excefſes ;—ſtop 
| when their natural Cravings are ſatisfied ;=-- 


doc nothing to create Deſires which they had 


not originally; or to heighten thoſe which 
are born with them: Having little Reflecti- 


on, they ſeldom recollect what is paſt; and 


having no Proſpect, they eſcape all the Pain 
of foreboding Apprehenſions. To ſuch as 
theſe, the preſent World (becauſe it is their 


All) is rendered more valuable: But, as the 

Intention of our Creator in regard to Man is 

_ © extremely. different, his - Conſtitution, we 

might expect, ſhould be different likewiſe; 

5 ta fined t to receive equal Pleaſure with 
5 Brotes, 


Brutes, nor to enjoy what he ſhall receive 
mant great Mixture and Alla. | 
In conſequence of this, external Objects 
bake. a leſs agreeable Effect on his Senſes : 
His Enjoyment of them is oftener interrupted 
by Pain of one ſort or other: Being go- 
verned, in a great meaſure, by Humour, he 
is apt to purſue wrong Objects; or, if ha 
happens to fix on ſuch as are agreeable, he 
indulges himſelf too far: His beſt Enjoy- 
ments are much qualified by the Actings of 
ſeveral internal Principles ;—ſuch as are, the 
Senſe of Dignity, which will not fail to re- 
| proach him for acting beneath himſelf; and 
the Apprehenſion of bad Conſequences,-—- 
which, heightened by a lively Imagination, 


will pall his Taſte, if it ſhould not quite de- 


| . he is a Reproach even to hin 


ſttroy his Pleaſure, What then is the mighty 
Gain which Succeſs brings that Perſon,” who, 
building his Happineſs on the Enjoyments of 5 
this Life, falls ſhort even of the Beaſts ;—— 
is leſs entertained, and more diſquieted; and | 
aſhamed of his own Conduct upon every Re- 
flection, that in purſuing theſe Pleaſures en- 


Ik, it ſhould be ſaid, that ſenſual Pleaſure 
is not the Aim of thoſe who build their Hap- 
| pineſs On this World 3 that Enjoyments of 


this 
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this kind are allowed to be the meaneſt, 
fince in theſe even Brutes may exceed us ;--- 
that Wealth, Power, Dignity, Fame (all 
vrhich have a Reference to this World), are 
the Source of manly Entertainments, and 
will produce a Satisfaction mere pure and 
rational than can ariſe from the mere Plea- 
ſures of Senſe; if this be ſaid, it may be 

oper to examine, how far real Happinefs 
can be founded in; 'or promoted by, the Re- 
— quiſition of theſe Advantages 

It is remarkable, that the Good Amed at 
by them is all fanciful and imaginary, any 
farther than they are conſidered as the Means 
to procure ſome other more ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Goods. Thus: What is a Man really 
the better for holding a Property beyond 
what is neceſſary to ſupply his Wants, and to 
Furniſh out Conveniencies? What doth it 
 fignify to his perſonal Happineſs, that he en- 
Joys a Power, which, being employed wrong, 
may render Millions' wretched ? How is his 
own real Worth increaſed by the Station he 
may be advanced to, and the conſequent Ad- 
dreſſes and Flatteries of the Multitude ? Arid; 


laſtly, what doth it ſignify to the Purpoſes of 
any rational Satisfaction, that he is praiſed by 
n who are — of Merit, whilſt he 

is 
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is perhaps ſecretly deſpiſed by thoſe who are , | 
ſo? And yet this is all which directly flows: 
from the Advantages now mentioned. + 
IIn another View, indeed, they may ſeem. 
to carry with them ſomething farther: They 
may all of them be conſidered as ſo much 
Power lodged in our Hands of procuring ſe- 
veral other Advantages we deſire; —and of 
enjoying them when, and as often as, we 
pleaſe ; But then the Importance of them, in 
this reſpect, will ariſe from the real Value of 
the Things they enable us to procure; which, 
if low, unſatisfactory, and upon Enjoyment _ 
| ſometimes diſguſtful, the Power of obtain- 
ing them muſt be fo far vain : For, as the 
Conſciouſneſs of this Power is 'of itſelf of 
little Moment, ſo the beſt worldly Conſe- 
quences ariſing from it are trifling. 

And of this we ſhall be the more eafily 
fatisfied, by obſerving, that the paſt Enjoy- 
ments of this Life give us little Pleaſure on 
the Reflection. Theſe having tried, as the 
Wiſe Man had done, we are conſcious of | 
© their little Worth; and if our Experience 
had reached : as * as his did, we ſhould be 
jed, as he was, immediately to determine, 

. chat All is Vanity. 
„ TAs far I more conſidered the Emptinefs 


<0 
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of worldly Purſuits even in Sueceſs: But, if 
this be true, what may we coficlude the Ef- 
fect muſt be in Caſe of Diſaf intment? It 
may ſeem indeed, at firſt Sehe, little; be- 
cuuſe the real Loſs, by Diſappointment, is pro- 
portionable to the Gain which Succeſs mi ght 
have procured to us. And, in truth, this 
would prove the Caſe, if right Eſtimates of 
Things were made beforehand: For then 
we ſhould reckon we loſt nothing by Diſap-! 
point ent, which Succeſs could not have ob- 
tained in Fact. But, whilſt we ſet our Hearts 
upon the World, we aſcribe to it a Value 
Which doth not properly belong to it; and, 
conſequently, when defeated in our Purſuits, 
we fuffer as much in our Minds as we could 


85 Have done, had the Things purſued been 


truly valuable. From hence nuſt ariſe great 
|  Unealineſs and Regret.” The diſappointe⸗ c 
Deſires are ſometimes heightened by the De- 
feat; and the Apprehenſion, that we may 
never have the Opportunity of gratifying. 
them more, or may be again diſappointee l, 
wien juſt within the Reach of the Thing de- 
fired, will increaſe the Uneaſinefs, and im- 
prove it into thorou ph Vexation ; and per- 
haps:make Men as much out of Humour with 
themſelves, as with every thing elſe about ; 
them. I ſhall 
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I ſhall now apply the Whole to its propet 
Purpoſes, in ſome uſeful Concluſions. 
And, Firſt, We ſhould learn from hence 
to withdraw our Affections from the Things 
of this Life: They are of themſelves of too 
little Moment to deſerve any intenſe Deſire: 
The Strength of our Affections ſhould be re- 
ſerved for Things of another kind; for thoſe 
which, being eine, cannot fail of making 
us truly happy ;----or, being loſt, muſt. as 
certainly make us miſerable. To theſe in- 
. deed we make even the World itſelf ſubſer- 
vient; becauſe we may not only enjoy the 
: Goods we poſſeſs with Innocence, ug turn 
them even to the beſt Account. 4 
I do not fay, therefore, that the Goods of 
Like ſhould be rejected by us, when they come 
fairly in our Way: Such a Behaviour would 
be an unſuitable Return for the Divine Goads 
neſs, which, in the Courſe of Providence, 
makes us, as it were, the Offer. I do not 
ſay, we are obliged to maintain ſuch an In- 
differency towards them, as to be entirely 
unconcerned, whether we obtain them or not; 
for our animal Wants muſt, in ſome degres, 
be ſupplied; and, if this World ſhould be 
conſidered as only our Firſt Stage of Exiſt- 
ep yet, even as ſuch, it will require ſome 
: _ wuitakle 
8 


— 
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ſuitable Proviſion to be made for it. Some 
Attention therefore may, and ought to be 
given to worldly Objects; but the Point 1 
would enforce is perfectly conſiſtent with 
ſuch Attention: It reſtrains our Love of the 
World no farther than the real Importance 
of the World demands: It directs us to mo—- 
derate our Deſires, and to keep them under 
Command; to purſue the Things of Life 
Without Solicitude; to uſe no unj Sutifiable 
| Meaſures in the Purſuit ; ; and, if we ſucceed, | 
to keep ourſelves ſo detached, as to be able to 
part with en Go: God ſees it) without 
_ Murmur. - 
We ſhould 3 in GIA next © place, wm 
the Doctrine before advanced, to-bear Diſap- 


| | 2 of whatever ſort they be, with 


Temper. The foregoing Inference was 
Sod OI akin. the ſetting our Affections too 


much on worldly Objects. If that Inſtruction 


I bo be well learnt, and duly practiſed, the Point 

no mentioned may be thought to ariſe of 

_ courſe; becauſe ſuch as is our Regard to the 

Things which we purſue, will be our Una 

| Linels on a Diſappointment. / 

I Will carry this a little farther.. We like 
| Things preſent, if we find them valuable; 
110 we wiſh. for Thing future, becauſe we 

| * 
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8 &S; 


ſppoſe'a Value in them. Let us aſk ourſelves 
therefore theſe Queſtions : Whether rea and 
imputed Value are always the ſame? As often 
as we have ſucceeded, have we found them': 
ſa? 'Hath it not proved, in fact, that no 


lyEnjoyments anſwer our preconceived 
Opinions? Why then ſhould we ſuppoſe, 
there is any 2 Value in the Things we 
miſs; tar we have already found in thoſe 


5 we Haw sþbtained* Had we been diſappointed 


in u of thoſe former Purſuits which have 


ſuccteded We ſhould probably have thought 


He Misfortune great; yet our Succeſs hath 
convinced us of fuch Folly. Even in theſe 
very Inſtanbes we have been diſappointed; 
becatiſe; though we have obtained the Obje&t 
of our Purſuit, yet we have miſſed thie Saif 
faction, which that Object promiſed us whilſt 
in W. "Succeſs then diſappoints us; and 


What, I prey, can the Want of Succeſs do 


mere > | ae, 
Thiere is A ithpartain Obſerva 


\ 


ion to 


de made on the foregoing Doctrine; viz. We 


ought not to become vain or inſoltit on the 
Poſſeſſion of any worldly Advantages: It 


| hath been ſeen of what ſmall Momerit they 


are, andhow littlerhey deſerve even ourWithes. 
Vox. II. R abſent, 


5 abſent, if meter, cn; be no. Gro 
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Pride. 10 
1 ſpeak- not "Th with EE to. the "4 
veral Diſtinctions which the different Ranks 
in Life make neceſſary: Theſe muſt be at- 
: tended. to for the, fake of common Order 
and Government: But what I mean, is this; 
No Man ſhould thigk himſelf really the more 
| valuable on account of ſome little Adyantages 
Which he enjoys; — Things on which he 
= himſelf ſeaxce knows. how to ſet a, Value; . 
and which, however, important they may 
| poſlibly be thought for the preſent, can add 
| nothing to his own real inward Character. 
Modeſty therefore is not the peculiar Duty of 
the Mean; for it is h prope el and ne- 


geſſary even in the Great. 
I. ſhall: offer One Concluſion more e from 


| — hath been fad; : We ſhould from. hence 
3 ws Aint to fix our Thoughts more cloſely | 
on another better State of T hings. It hath 
been obſeryed already, that we 0 to with- 
| draw our Affections from this World: But to 
- what more proper Object ſhould we transfer 
them? The Philoſopher will fay, To Truth. 
Yet this Queſtion : will recur; What doth: he 
meah by Truth ? Doth he intend mere Mat- 
of Speculat Kg which are in 


v1 4 «. no 
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no way intereſting ?---Things, the Ignorance 
of which can never hurt us, and the Knows 
lege of which, though they pleaſe us in the 


| Diſcovery, yet can never be employed to any 
great or laſting Advantage ? Speculations of 


_ this Kind are capable of being carried on by 
few, and neceſſary to be carried on by none. 
There is therefore ſome better and more ge- 
neral Employment in which the Mind may, 
and ought to, engage itſelf,” What then 
may this Employment be? The more rea- 
- fonable Philoſopher will anſwer truly, and 
ſuy, The proper Object of the Mind is V 
dbm; or that which is not merely ſpeculative, 
but practical. This will carry us on farther z 
f for, as Wiſdom conſiſts in the Choice of a 
| proper End; and' the purſuing this End by 


proper Means, what End fo noble as the 


- ſupreme Haj ppineſs' of Man? — And what 
Mean ſo ſuitable as that Virtue, 12 will 
| affuredly conduct us to it?? 


At preſent I am concerned only to note 


the End; which we cannot purſue regularly 
Without keeping it conſtantly in View, and 
engaging ourſelves to it with our cloſeſt and 

moſt ſtrict Attention. And can there be any 
Difficulty in this ?: Will not the Pleaſure of 
2 the Proffiect reward the Pain, if there be 
I any 
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any Pain in keeping up ſuch a ſtrict Attention 
To this, one might thinks. we ſhould be na- 
turally led, from conſide 
| everyother.Qhje&t To this we ſhould refort, 
25 to our Refuge from the uneaſy Reflections 


Niaubleſaf Diſippeintmont, would otherwwiſe 
ſuggeſt. Surelyave have, or may have, ſeen 


, copugh of Liſt to make us indifferent about 


it. A not im ſome meaſute weary of it. And 
han a hęttet World is opening to us, can 
weaver fp little Curiglity,' as ngt to take a 
View; or ide little Concern) for ourſelves, as 


not to purſue en ee 10 delightful 


9 TRA: preſent. - 
engugh to. pact theſe Things The 


1 


thoſe,. otherwiſe diſpoſed; cannot be wrought. 
on any! kind of: Arguments: We can only 


er them their Happineſs; which, if they 


attend to, they muſt purſue;: But, if the Ex 
Being hath blindedchew, ox they have blinded 
_ themſelves, no good Effects can follow: What 


they; haye-Þwp in Vanity, e ee 
. 6e Hage ene 


eri 4 the Vanity of 


which the Emptineſs of Succeſs, and the 


e eee contider am z. and; 


3 
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_— this my Firſt ana 125 aden 


e 


a8 to ꝓou, if I did not rec 
=o e 845 Predec: 
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bled in ſuch a public, Manner, = 
ſhould be wanting 0 d 6 well 


ex- 
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| Abilities of every kind, might have ſhewn 

themſelves to greater Advantage. 3 
For ſeveral Vears you have had the Hap- 

pineſs of living a the Influence of theſs 

great Qualities, and af re reaping the Advantage 

af i it, if —— y his Wiſdom, reſtrained 


an 


ted, 1 in any "tolerable 


1 nr that Bleſſing which the good 


Providence of God hath given you. 
I flatter myſelf I ſhall diſcern the Fruits 


of this moſt excellent Perſon's Inſpection and 
Government, ſhewing themſelves in the good 
Order and exemplary Conduct of the Clergy 
he hath delivered over to me ; who will want 
nothing to be done on my Part, but to ex- 
hort them to continue in the ſame good Way 
in which he hath already put them ;---to re- 
| member his Inſtruftions to keep his Man- 
ner of Life amongſt you in "Mind . and to 
be conſtantly prefling forward in 15 Road of 
Chriſtian Duty and Honour. _ 
This Circumſtance of my Dioceſe ſuggeſts 
to me, as the moſt proper Subject of our pre- 
ſent Meditations, t e Concern we have to 
perſevere 1 in every good Work ; ;-—attentively 
to conſider the p Te, and Dignity of our 


Owdee; . ** ich are ideumbent . 
5 on 


Charge 40 bis — 1 


on us on account of this Office ;----and the 
ſtrong Motives faithfully to diſcharge theſe 
Duties. By duly reflecting on this great Sub- 
ject, the good Paſtor will be animated, will 
be ſu apart. will be comforted : He will be 
urged on on to proſecute the great Work before 
him: If Difficulties ſhall ariſe (as the Con- 
dition of the World will frequently throw 
Difficulties in his Way), he will from hence 
be fortified againſt them: And if, upon Re- 
collection, his Conſcience ſhall bear Teſti- 
mony that he hath acted well, he will reap 
ſuch Satisfaction for the preſent, and enjoy 
ſuch comfortable Aſſurances of Divine Fa- 
vour for the future, as will amply reward 
all the Labours and N he hath eren | 
through. 5 
Leet me deſire you e als Ads Bre- 
thren, to recollect with me (for I am as much 
concerned in this Recollection as you your- 
ſelves are) the Nature and Dignity of our 
Office. | 
As to the general Nature of our Office, it 
conſiſts in this; That we are appointed by 
_ Chriſt to. miniſter to the People in ſacred 
Things: And the End of this Miniſtration is, 
to promote, as far as we are able, the Glory 
of ood, and the ſupreme Intereſts of Man. 
KEK 7: 


| 
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80 far as this we RI anti con- 
cerned, whatever may be our different Ranks 
and Stations: We are all of us Officers ap- 
pointed by the ſame Lord, and 0 r we 
mie Purpoſes. - - ATED. 2 | 
This Point will more aiftiny een if 
we conſider under what Figures the Office, 
which we ſuſtain, is repreſented in Seripture. 
Theſe are very affecting, and will ſerve at 


once both to inſtruc and move us. 


: We are Minifters indeed; but not hole 
low Senſe in which the Word is ſometimes | 
uſed; for we are the Miniſters of Chriſt 
[Rom. x. 16.] We do his Work, who; came 
not ſo much 70 be minifiered unto, as to mi- 
aifler | Mat. xx. 28. to ſhew Men their 
ſpiritual Wants, — to relieve theſe Wants, 
 —— and to bring them once more into a State 
of Favour with that God whom they had 
offended. Hence Chriſt is ſaid to reconcile 
us to God: His Miniſtry was. the Miniſtry of 
Reconciliation : And we alſo, as acting un- 
der Chriſt in the Proſecution of this Work, 
fa Gs honoured with BE fame kind: of T oe 
2 Cor. v. 19. ; 
Seel how 1. are 1 Abe dignified, 
whilft we are repreſented in Scripture, not 


ws te Sera Ren" in * 
ing 


Chirge to bis Clergy: zes 
ing his Commands for the Intereſts of Man- 
kind, but as Fellow-Workers and Labourers 
with him [2 Cr. vi. 1. J. Not that we are to 
imagine we hold the fanie Rank, and con- 

tribute to this great End in the ſame Propor- 
tion, with him; {to ſay this were Blaſphemy: ! 
But chus much may be concluded from 
hence, that we are oonſidered as conctirrent, = 
in ſome meaſure, with our Bleſſed Lord hims 
{elf ; hog acting as our High Prieft, admits 
us to nm Drills, e en 
an inferior Ordef. 
| „We are Glritial Fatdbmen; Petfons: aps 
pointed by Chriſt to the perpetual Care of 
his Subjects to lock aſter their ſacred In- 
tereſts with Attention and Diligence; to 
foreſee Dangers in order to guard againſt 
them ; — and to Fan in every Way 
which e can point out to us, 
their eternal Salvation: An Office this, not 
only of Importance, but Dignity ;---as bear- 
ing ſome ſort of Analogy to the Regal Power 
_ itſelf, which is never more properly, or in- 
deed more nobly, exerciſed, than in provid» 
ing for the People's general Intereſt, and treat- 
ing it as ſuperior even to chat Which 1s: 1 
ſonally their own. 


Wie are Paſtors, engaged | in an Bebe 
B26) | * | 
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bee more ie Ages — in che higheſt 
Credit; for then Perſons of the beſt Rank 


ſuperintended their Flocks, in which their 


chief Treaſure conſiſted: They cheriſhed the 
Weak; they reduced the Straying;: they di- 
reſted them to proper Paſtures'; and guarded 
l af reals, be expoſed. Je may | 
deferve our Attention, that antient Writers, 
both Sacred and Civil, have repreſented even 
the Supreme Authority by Figures alluding 


1 to the Paſtoral; by Which Repreſentation 


they have at once explained that Authority = 
itſelf, and dignified the Office from hien 
tie neat Repreſentation'was: drawn. 
To go a little higher: We are — 
| Superintendents of Chriſt's F amily, and Diſ- 
penſers to them of his ſacred and moſt valu- 
able Waaſetes To us it belongs to impart 
his Inſtructions, and to diſpenſe his Bleſſings 3 
do ſecd Men with the Food of Life, and 
to prepare and diſpoſe them for the Reception 
of their Bleſſed Lord, when he erer 7 
to reward n Man according” to his | 
Works. 
I Laſtly : We He ther Ambaſſadors af Grits 3 
ſony 420 our Bleſſed * out of infinite 
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Saat f theſt 


Grace to Mankind; to explain to them his 

denevolent Purpoſes,— to urge them to accept 

his Offers, and to receive to a State of Re- 
conciliation ſuch as are willing to return to 

Duty. The Title here given us, is:a Con- 

-firmation of every Right, which we properly 

"confer in the Name of Chriſt ;- and therefore 

muſt require the utmoſt Solicitude and Care 

that we exerciſe this Power juſtly, to the 

Honour a e and ag Benefit ol Hin 
Church. 

Upon the ne 5 now 
produced, I ſhall offer n 
moſt naturally ariſe from them. 

And, Firſt, we may obſerve to what an 

d State it hath pleaſed God to call 

us; for each of theſe Repreſentations carries 

with it a. particular Relation to our Bleſſed 

Lord himſelf, by whom we are appointed; 
not to a lower and leſs material Service, but 
to that in which he himſelf is moſt deeply 

_ Intereſted, and in which he himſelf bears 

te greateſt Share. If we are Miniſters, we 

are tbe Ministers of Chriſt :<--If we are La- 
— we are Workers 1 with 2 . 

---If we are ppointe 

far whom be died * we are 


2 we are Paſtors of bis Flock of that 
; | Flock, 
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Flock, of which he himſelf is the che / Shep- 
zprd;-4<vrhith' he direQs; and feeds, and 
Aeſends, inwardly; by his Grace; and out- 
waruly, by uschis ordinary and viſible Inſtru- 
ments: If ve are Steward, chers.our Lor, 
to whom we are accountable for this our moſt 


- the higheſt- and moſt vi rable 
 Grbm-that which governs call-things-both in 
Heaven and in Earth. The Uſe of this Re- 
flection ſhould: be, not to flatter our Vanity, 
nor to induce us to exalt ontibiyes dnproper- 
ly, but to conſider, that the higher 
racer, and the more unportant our Office, 
che more ſevere en, Fer of 
—— LT ; 4 
-'We may obſerve, Secondly, Bom whet 
7 hath: been produced, how greatiy moment- 
ous the . dar mie ben Office was 1771 
. pointed. 
With reſpect to God, iu in at the Pic. ; 
motion of his Honour, andthe Reſtoration 
of War Influence-which his 'Authority-ought | 
to Have over Mankind :. Net that we cad 
Withdraw ourſelves from his Powers This 
will for ever malntain itfelf, and be glorified 
if got by our Salvation, yet at leaſt by dur 
a4 Deſtruction. 
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Charge 0 his Clergy. 


i — — But what I here mean is this ; 


for Happineſs, - hath from the Beginning aps 


pointed that an Obedience ta his Will ſhall be 


the Means of it. From this Obedience Man- 
kind was ſeduced; and it was the Deſign of 
che Chtiſtian Inſtitution to reſtore them; to 
reſtore themꝭ not to Favour abſolutely,” butby 
a Renewal of Obedience; in this Way put- 
ing themſelves again under the Divine In- 
fluence, and reviving his moral and religious 
Government over them: We are employed 
as Inſtruments for this Purpoſe: It is gur 


Glory to be ſo, as, by duly purſuing it," we 
ſhall find it our ſupreme Intereſt. . 


With reſpect to Mankind, the End of- — 5 


Office: (the laſt End; I mean) is the Salvation 
of thofe committed to our Charge ; and the 
more immediate End, the preparing them for 


this Salvation by a Life of Virtue and Reli- 
gion. If the former be worth Mens ute | 
Pains, the latter miſt likewiſe be ſo: For 


ſuch as our laſt End is, ſuch likewiſe muff 
the Means be, which are neceſſary for At 

taining it. That Improvement i in Religion 
therefore, which every- one is ſo much C 
cerned to make, it muſt be equally our c 5 
9 e 
- We 
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good Being, who created ur 
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We may obſerve, ' Thirdly, That the ſc 
era Repreſentations before produced, inti- 
mate to us very ſtrongly the Nature and Pro- 
perties of that Duty which belongs to our 
Qfice. It will not be improper to review 
theſe Repreſentations, though I have offered 
ſome Remarks on them already; becauſe 
| they are now alledged for another Purpoſe, 
and ſhall be ſet in a different Light. © * 
Wien we conſider that we are Miniſters, 
we ſhould learn, at the fame time, that we 
are ſuch,” not only with reſpect to Chriſt who 
_ employs us, but to thoſe Perſons likewiſe to 
', whotn we are to miniſter in ſacred Things': 


And this ſhould remind us with what Humi- 


lity we ſhould ſuccour the Infirmities of thoſe 


1 we defire to ſerve : No Perſons, however 


low their Station may be, ſhould be neg- 

lected by us; und no Offices, whereby we 

may ſerve them. in their ſpiritual Concerns, 
omitted. 

The being n Keller with Chrift, 
| ſhould inſpire us with a Zeal anſwerable to 
the — of the Work we are about, 

and l the Dignity of our Fellow- worker: We 

 _ ſhould confider, that the great Scheme of 
aut Redemption was projected by our Bleſſed 
} n himſelf; that the moſt painful Part of 
: 


, , 
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it was executed by himſelf in Perſon; and 
| that he is not only our Inſpector, whilſt-we 
are now acting under him, but concurrent 


likewiſe with us in every Step we take. How 


aun this animate our Endeavours, and in- 
our Hopes, and ſupport us under 
every Difficulty we may meet with ! 
Since we are ſet as Watchmen over the ſpi- 
ritual Affairs of Men, we ſhould learn At- 
_ tention, Diligence, and perpetual Care, that 
no Advantages we can ſuggeſt to them may 
be loſt, and that no Dangers we can guard 
them againſt may be neglected. To be heed- 
les therefore, or indolent, or careleſs, under 
ſuch a Circumſtance, muſt be unpardonable: 
For whilſt it is directly contrary to the very 
Character we ſuſtain, it expoſes the Perſons, 
for whom we ought to watch, to Difficulties 
n e _ 
Since we are. "Baflorty we are to. alfi, to | 
direct, to feed [that is, to inſtruct], the Flock 
committed to our Charge; and to defend 
them, as well as we are able, againſt all their 
ſpiritual Enemies. He who declines to do 
chis, is not a proper Paſtor, but, in our Sa- 
viour's Account, an  Hiveling ; ; who, under- 
taking the Care of the Flock for Gain, doth 


"I * Wann would do; In 


3 ſoma 
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reſpects. Weener ende hi indbeach 
of ſalutary Direction, he-ſball-miflcad-them; 
and. occaſion. their falling either into Errors 
ag to Doctrine, or into Viciouſneſs of Life, 
he is the worſt Enemy they can meet with : | 
As his Crime is great, maſt en —_ He 
his Puniſhment;o. on ep tle DT ph 4 
Since we are Steward. of, Cer 
God, of the ſacred Treaſure committed to us, 
2 be fashyul to this our Truſt, and 


diſpenſe the Divine Favours, in every reſpect, 


as: God requires us to difpenſe them: We 
ſhould neither with-hold: this Treaſure where 
it may reaſonably. be diſtrib roſti- 
tute it hy an improper Diſtribution: The one 
is an Injury to the Perſon — and | 
the. __ 4 * F : | 11 1 

Once more: cw we are 5" Hs 
of Obi, we ſhauld remember in whoſe 
Name we act, and for what Purpoſe we are 
ſent: We ſhould maintain the Dignity of the 
Chaxacter we aſſume; not by Inſolence, | 
but by following the Nictates of that true 
Wiſdem, which will:always ſhewr us how to 
act: Weiden e it ——— Mind 
he kindParpol a eee ſhould 


cancel | EB =, apply 
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apply to them in every proper Way: And 
as our Bleſſed Lord deſires Men to be recon- 
cCiled to him, we ſhould labour, to the ut - 
| moſt of our Power, to reclaim them; repre= 
ſenting at once the infinite Advantage of this 
Reconciliation, and the dreadful Conſequence 
of refuſing it; laying hold of every favoura- 
ble Opportunity of influencing their Minds,-- 
of diſpoſing them, - of urging them on. 
and of fixing them, till the whole End of / 
our Embaſly is obtained, and- till, having 
ſucceſsfully Sn our Commiſſion, we re- 
ceive the Reward of it. 

I muſt not diſmiſs this Head without alfer= 
ing One Conſideration farther and this reſults 
not ſo much from any of the foregoing Re- 

preſentations ſeparately taken, as from all of 

them in Conjunction. In that View, what 
I am now to mention will come to us with a 
much greater Weight and Force, What I 
deſign, is this; That in order to execute any = 
of the Duties of our Office effectually, we 


| ſhould recommend what we are m6 byour 25 


own virtuous and pi 
That Relation to Chriſ, which 2. banal | 

Characters we ſuſtain import, certainly re. 
quires, not only that we be innocent, but 
We 32 aer of Manners ſuitable 
- 5 to 


— . ̃¶ ˙m˙ —ʃmw........ũĩe . . ˙ ; yk mn nt Os AS IS 


bop 'of Briftok; 


E - to out Sitvation, and expreſſive” of the Per- 

x EE fections of that God whom we ſerve: On 

: any other Foot than this, we muſt be ſo far 

2 doing F Credit to our Place, that we diſ- 
grace it: For what a Repreſentative mult he 
N an All-righteous' agg] who forgets 
the e very Maſter he repre AC 

own Perſon, is the very Reverſe of the Cha- 

- rafter he would recommend; and who con- 
tradicts, in his own Conduct, the veryDom- 

_ miffion by which he n 

Let us confider the Nature and End of © our 
Office: It. is deſigned das J have already laid) 

for the Promotion er Rightecuſhet; and, in 

| nity of this, the Akeinment of Sal- 
vation by all thoſe to whom we miniſter : And | 

che Manner in which our Office ſhould be 

- Exerciſed in order to this End, is, by In- 

ſtruction, by Exhortation, by Reprbef, and 
by ſack ohe Ways, as the particular ( Ocea- 

fons of Mankind require: But can any of 

| cheſe "Methods be 7 "Exerciſed with” Elte, 
3 wii e the Paſtor f ſhall 225 radict 
; * will not tbe” cient for Mit 10 „ 
«Yi mult hve a8 1 teach, without regard 
& any Hig 5 ou may ſos. me practiſe.” This 
N uggeſtion, werf & one i in Ttſelf, Wil be 


--f 


to 
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ofe : For Men are taught more by 
— — by Precept: And when 
ſee theit Teacher act in Contradiction to his 
Doding, they will be apt to ſulpect, that he 
. di es. the very Doctrine which 
5 he 1 : Reaſon indeed ſhould prevail, 
"Where Koa. are capable of underſtanding = 
But this may be miſapplied, as we 
ada hor; it is ſo: And many Men will be 
apt N think, that- they have greater Reaſon 
40 credit what we. do, than what we ſay. 
Focgive me, my dear Brethren, if I expreſs 
; melt, with ſome ſort of Warmth here 3 


_— . ng Wand to be ebene Lhope bet- 
wo Thingeof ou. though I thus ſpeak: But 
the Weak Grow ſuch, there be) may be 
Arengthened ; and the Strong (as I hope you 
All. are) may be confirmed. What I would 
_ therefore add, is this; That as the good Life 
af à Clergyman is a perpetual Lecture, and 


= will recommend every thing he teaches by a - 


Ving Image of the Virtue he inculcates, ſo 
his bad Life will do Ten times more Miſchief 
than all his good Teaching can repair: It will 
Probably ruin many of thoſe Souls committed 
to his Care; but it will moſt ary bring Þ 
aka eſtruQtion upon himſelf. 
Py Ex 8 . ſhall. 
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I T ſhall paſs on from hence to conſider ſome 
of the Motives we have faithfully to perform 
dur Duties; and, in handling a I ſhall 
have a particular Eye to the Nature of our Of- 
fice, as ſet forth to us by the figurative 9 1 
e ſentations before produced. 

Indeed ſeveral Things have been already 
f uggeſted to this Purpoſe, whil{tT have been 
Speaking of che Nature and Duties of our 
Office: And, in truth, it is no eaſy Matter 
to treat any Subject ſo diſtinetiy, that one 
Part ſhall not run into another. However, 1 
"have reſerved the principal Conlideration, of 
theſe Motives to the preſent Head. 

: Lt us conſider therefore, in the Firſt þ tabs, 
chat to diſcharge the ſeveraF Duties of our Of- 
fice faithfully, is in itſelf fitting and proper, 
and ſuitable to the ſacred Character which we 
x 0g nah As to the common Duties of Virtue 
and Religion, in which all Men are concern- 
ed, theſe are either founded in the Reaſons 
of Thing gs, or ſome few of them reſolve- 
able into the Supreme Will of God: But 
even here Obedience likewiſe is a natural 
Duty, becau ſe a Repreſentation of our. natu- 
ral Dependence. The fame holds in refer- 
ence to thoſe Duties which reſult from the 


_ Bifferent Relations, in Wich we ſtand either 
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to God or to Mankind: For theſe likewiſe | 
muſt be in themſelves fitting, as being na- 
turally expreſſive of ſuch Relations: And 
therefore it muſt be in itſelf highly proper, 
that ſince we have undertaken the ſacred 
Care of Souls, we ſhould purſue this Work 

with the utmoſt Zeal and Diligence: To act 
"otherwiſe i is abſurd ; becauſe unſuitable to the 
Place we are in, and the e we 
have entered upon. | 
Perhaps Arguments of this kind may not 
Bare their full Force on every- one; on thoſe 
at leaſt who reflect little, and whoſe moral 
Taſte is leſs delicate : But to Perſons in our 
_ Profeſſion, — whoſe Education hath been 
learned and ingenuous, and who have been 
all along trained up to Virtue, one may ex- 
pect they ſhould have a proper Influence: 
The Modeſty, which generally attends ſuch 
good Beginnings, will make us aſhamed of 
acting ſuch a Part as ſhall render us juſtly 
contemptible in the Sight + of others, N 
eſpecially of ourſelves. | 
Me may go on farther, and conſider, that 
| fince the Office to which we have been call- 
ed, isin itſelf ſo honourable, and in its Ends 
ſg important, we are concerned to fulfil it, 


out of Gratitude to chat Being g by whom we. 
LI 3 have 


have been thus fingularly diſfiguiſhed : We 
naturally fall into this Way of Thinking: on 


every ſimilar Occaſion: If a Prince ſhall ad- 


7 ficing his Intereſts; to give up our own. 


vance ſome particularSubjedts toRankandSta-- 
tion, and commit his moſt valuable Concerns 
to their Care, with all the Circumſtances of 
Grace, e immediately confider them as 
moſt deeply indebted for theſe Favours, and 
concerned in no Reſpect to impair his Inter- 
eſts by their Negligence, much leſs to betray 
them by their Unfaithfulneſs: Or, to deſcend 
lower, if the Maſter of a larger Family, en- 
tertaining a good Opinion of a Servant, ſhall 
chuſe him' to ſome 1 more creditable Service, i in 
which he may at once, to a higher Degree, 
his Maſter, oblige his Dependents, 
and advantage himſelf, how ſhould we cen- 
ſure, and even abhor, ſuch a Servant, if, upon 
Trial, he be found to difappoint his Maſter 8 
ExpeRations ] ? Let us ick e therefore (and a 
very little Attention will ſurely give Weight 
ts the Reflection) how baſe and unworthy it 
muſt be in us, by deſerting our N 
Poſt, to afftont our gracious Lord, who . 
us in it; and how abfurd likewiſe; by facri- 
I am led from hence to ſome other Conſi⸗ 


e — if che er Halt affect 
us 


us in fone meaſure, will carry us on father, : 
and animate us in the Proſecution of our great | 
Work in hand. 

To this purpoſe let us conſider, that by 
acting à worthy Part, ſuitably to our Office, 
we ſhall recommend. ourſelves to the good 
Opinion of Mankind; we ſhall procure their 
Reverence, and even their Affection; and 
this will give Weight and Credit to us upon 
every Occaſion which offers. A good Man, 
in any Station, is, and muſt be, the Object 
of Regard: But a good Man, acting in ſuch 
Circumſtances as ſhall ſet his Goodneſs in 
an adyantageous Light, and render it a gene- 
ral Benefit to the World, IS a Character ſtill 
more amiable: Such a Man will be eſteemed, 
notwithſtanding either the Malice or Folly 
of a few Detractors, whoſe own Want of 
that Merit they would depreciate, will diſap- 
point the Effects both of their Malice and 
their Fol ly: Or, if Difficulties ſhould ſeme- 
times be brought upon us by ſuch ill-judging 
7; Perſons, we have no Reaſon to be diſcou- 
raged : We ſhall ſtill retain the Good-will 
and Eſteem of the Deſerving ; ; and, this, at 
the ſame time that it ſhould comfort us, will 
prove likewiſe our Defence : In ſome ſhort 
Tune at leaſt we ſhall get the * per- 
5 e haps 
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_ "haps make our very Enemies our Converts ; 
Lind improve our Credit by the Aſſiſtance 
of thoſe very Perſons, who had attempted to 
deſtroy "Sg 
I ſhall add One Motive anne; Thich I 
have reſerved to this Place, becauſe it is of 
all the moſt affecting; I mean, that the 
faithful Diſcharge of the ſeveral Duties of 
our Station is our ſupreme Intereſt, and will 
recommend us to the particular Favour of 
the Almighty. They that be wiſe, ſhall ſhine 
as the Begin, of the Firmament; and they 
that turn many to Ri ghteoufneſs, as the Stars 
for ever and ever [ Dan. xii. 3.] Indeed every 
| good Man is ſecure of the Divine Fayour, 
and ſhall be diſtinguiſhed hereafter in pro- 
portion as he hath acted in this Life, and 
fitted himſelf to ſupport ſuch a Diſtinction: 
But the Caſe of a good Clergyman is ſome- 
what different from that of others: His 
Courſe of Life is attended with greater Dif- 
ficulties, which require a ſuperior Labour to 
overcome them: For he is to labour, not 
only for himſelf, but others; ſolicitous to 
fave, not barely his own Soul, but that of 
each Perſon committed to his Charge: If he 
goes on to do this with Care, and Zeal, and 
Nn and ep, if, in — 


of 
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of ſuch a Vigour, he ſhall ſucceed, the \ very 
Thought of having ſucceeded will become 
Matter of Triumph; and, when he comes to 
enter on his Reward, will, by a kind of na- 
tural Efficacy , heighten this very. Reward 
itſelf. How ds he rejoice, when he appears 
to make up his great Account, that he is able 
to ſay, beking round on thoſe ſaved by his 
Aſſiſtance, Theſe are they whom I have con- | 
verted from the Error of their Ways ;—or, 
being converted, have ftrengthened ;—or, 
being ſtrengthened, have perfected! The 
mutual Congratulations both of Paſtor and 
People, after having thus finiſhed their Courſe, 
muſt heighten the Satisfaction of each: The 
Happineſs of the one will become the Hap- 
pineſs of the other: They will go on for 
ever rejoicing, and improving by each other's 
Joy: Or, if it ſhould happen, through the 
Perverſeneſs of any of our People, that we 
miſs the Succeſs wiſhed for, yet the Conſci- 
_ ouſneſs of having done our beſt will enable 
us to look up with Comfort: The Events of 
Things not being at our Command, our moſt. 
gracious Maſter will rather conſider what we 
have reſolutely endeavoured, than what we 
have ſucceſsfully performed: We ſhall even 
in * Caſe find, chat our Labours have not 
been 


* 
a 2 . 
— 
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3 been in vain ;---but, though we may * 
bly have loſt ſome of our People, yet we 

have effectually ſaved ourſelves. 
On che other hand, let us conſider (for it it 
is of infinite Conſequence to do ſo) what muſt 
be our Conditon, if, notwithſtanding theſe 
Motives, we negle& to perform the Duties 
which belong to us: Then we ſhall forfeit 
all the Advantages which were graciouſly 
put i into our Hands : We ſhall render our- 
ſelyes contemptible both to ourſelves and to 
our People: For, we may be aſſured, no 
Man can derive Credit from his Station, who 
will not, on his own Part, endeavour to do 
Credit to it: And though, poſſibly, by a 
Perverſion of Law, he may ſometimes bid 
Defiance to his. ſpiritual Governors, and eſ- 
cape the proper Effect of their Cenſares, yet 
eee eee will Ml 
look on him with Contempt and Aver | 
Nor will he be able to recommend himſelf 
even. to the Bad; becauſe, though they may 
uſe him for ſome time as their Tool, in ac-:; 
compliſhing their own wicked, Purpoſes, yet, 
when that Point is done, they will not fail to 
throw him aſide, as ſuch Tools deſerve to be, 
wich Contempt; and. ſo. he will find, when 


| it is too late to profit ie 


| kid's zo bir Jer 823 
chat he hath miſerably ruined — And 
well were it for him, if all would end here! 
But this cannot be: God will not be mock- 
ed, However he may have hoped to deceive 
and impbſe on Man: A ſevere Account is 
ſtill to be made: He will find his own. Soul 
to bs loſt: And yet this is not all: The very 
Sins of thoſe who have been rained by His 
Means, will 'be: imputed to him; and this 
terrible Cireufnſtance, whilſt” it increaſes 
his Guilt, will A r his Condemna- 
tion. 5 

In what' hath been hitherto- POS 1 f 
bare conſidered the Caſe of Clergymen, 
only in reference to their ſpiritual Cha- 
racter: But it muſt not be forgotten; that 
we likewiſe fuſtain ſeveral other Relations, 
the Obligations of which muſt be attended 
to; and this, as for many other Reaſons, ſo 
| particularly, becauſe ſuch an Attention be- 
comes us even in our ſpiritual Capacity, 
and will render our Labours rg 1 more | 

ſücceſsful. ; 
To this purgols fince I cannot mention 
all Caſes, I would chuſe to remind you, that 
we are connected with Mankind, both as 
Deſcendents from the fame common Parents, 
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On account of the former Connexion, we 
ate concerned to. contribute, in every Way 
wie are able, towards the promoting Peace, 
and a good Underſtanding between Men. 
We are all of us Brethren ; and therefore 
ſhould act towards each other ſuitably to ſuch 
an endearing Relation. Every Man is con- 
derned in ſome meaſure to promote chis 
moſt deſirable Circumſtance; but we of the 
Clergy more eſpecially, as we are the Mi- 
niſters of Peace, and Servants of that God, 
who is in Scripture termed The God of Peace. 
If therefore Differences are. likely to. ariſe, 
we ſhould endeavour to prevent them ; if 
ariſen, we ſhould endeavour. to compoſe 
them; or, if grown to a Head, we ſhould 
ſtrive, in Seaſon. and out of Seaſon (that is, 
whether our Succeſs. be probable or no), to 
reconcile Men, before it becomes too late 
to do ſo. This Work may indeed, in ſome 
QAnaſes, be difficult : But the greater the Dif- 
feulty. the greater will be our Merit in at- 
tempting it: We ſhall perhaps, in moſt 
Caſes, ſucceed; and, when we do fo, ſhall 
obtain, as well as deſerve, the Thanks of 
both the contending Parties: Or, if it ſhould 
prove otherwiſe, yet the indifferent Specta- 
tors will approre us; our own Conſci- 


* 
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"ences will applaud us;— and He, who 1s 
greater than our Sn, will reward 
4 us. 5 


I wiſh ite were none Occabitin to men- 


tion One thing (but it is too notorious to be 


overlooked), Hat a great deal of the Differ- 
ences which arife, is owing to little Party 
Diſtinctions, at the beſt of no Conſequence, 


but very often carried to an Height which is 


aſtoniſhing. Theſe let us endeavour to pre- 
vent, or to remove; not by entering into 
: Party ourſelves,” and endeavourin g to give ſu- 
perior Weight to one Side, i in order to extin- 
guiſh totally the other; but by ſtriying to 
perſuade Men, that all Contentions of this 


kind are unreaſonable ; — that they are, 


_ with reſpe& to the Publick, miſchievous ; 
and fo far as the particular Intereſts of 
the Contenders are concerned, uſeleſs. ” 

I paſs on to that other Connexion we have 


with Mankind, as Members of the fame 


Civil Community: And here we are not only 
concerned, in common with others, to ſupport 


the eſtabliſhed Government, by paying Obe- 


dience to its Laws, and maintaining the In- 


tereſts of our Supreme Governor, but, even 


as Clergymen, we are under particular Obli- 
2 to do ſo; For, though we derive our 
1 ſpiritual 


/ 


Civil Privileges we enjoy are. owing to Civil 
Favour. - The Church can he eRabliſhed only 


| by Law; ; ana-theret: re the Advantages which | 
o from thence, maſt be aſcrived- to the 
fame Power, which gives a Force to Law. 
This being be cases our Obligations to Loy- 
QFUMIITY 3 for this in us muſt be 
the Reſult, — — but of In- 
tereſt. It muſt become us, ſurely, on this 
Account (over and above the Reaſ ns of Con- 
ſcience), to endeavour that we may ſtand in 
2 fair Light with the Power which prefides 
over us. But We are farther engaged to do 
ſo by, the; conſtant. Conduct of His preſent 


Majeſty, whoſe: eal for the Support of the 
Church, is the fame with that which he ex- 
Preſſes for the Jupport of his own Authority. 
5 Here the Conſideration of Gratitude comes 


in; ——ũ——j hw Hoke on us, as 
well from the Senſe of what is paſt, as the 
Hope of what is yet to come. forbear to 
carry this Matter farther ; for I would not 
5 A have it ſuſpected, that the Clergy,— 

| thoſe eſpecial to whom Lam now ſpeaking, 
an need Enlargement on this Subject. 

- Lal cloſe my Diſcourſe, with this R 


ue 
8 . 4 2 


That ſince the Matter before us is of 
ance, you would conſider it at- 

tentively in your Retirements: And then, 
whatever hath been by me imperfectly ſaid, 
be ſupplied by your owh pious and better 
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